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FOREWORD 


Muslim India can never repay the debt of 
gratitude, it owes to the foresight of the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, who heralded the Muslim 
renaissance in the sub-continent by establishing 
the All India Muslim Educational Conference at 


Aligarh in 1886. 
Mutiny (1857-58) horrors had benumbed the 
Muslims, high and low, and the Post-Mutiny 
stupor of the Indian Muslim Society had engulfed 
even the intellectual classes, so much that instead of 
facing the challenge of the time, they sought refuge 
in the boycott of the Western education and 
Western sciences. Sir Syed’s clarion call came ip 
time and gave the necessary jolt to shake off the 
fatal lethargy. He succeeded in inducing the 
nation to accept modern education and to enrich 
Urdu with useful literature through translation, 
compilation and production of original books. 


The texture of the Conference that was 


disrupted by the Partition of 1947 was mended, the 
torn threads were taken up again and pieced 


eee 
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together and the Conference was revived in 1951 at 
Karachi by that indefatigable worker in the field 
—the ever smiling Mr. Syed Altaf Ali Brelvi-—who 
has dedicated his life to the cause of education. 
And during its short existence, we are proud to 
say, it has rendered valuable services by creating 
cultural awakening and a sense of corporate 
life among the citizens of Pakistan. 


Some of the most significant achievemeuts of 
the Conference are the establishment of the Sir 


Syed Girls Degree College and the Academy of 
Educational Research. The Academy has, with 


unstinted help and full co-operation of a galaxy 
of scholars, brought out since 1956, sixty books ot 
high literary standard, mostly covering the field of 
education. Jhese publications of the Academy 
have been highly appreciated by the discerning 
public and some of them have gone into second 
editions, which testifies to their popularity and 


utility. 


When the Government of Pakistan embarked 
upon the scheme of reshaping the educational 
policy with a view to harmonising it with the 
educational requirements and national aspirations 
of the people, the Educational Conference, due to 
its brilliant record, could not be ignored. It sub- 
mitted, as desired, proposals to the Jate Dr. Itrat 
Husain Zubairi, the then Educational Adviser to 
the Government of Pakistan, to compile a few 
volumes dealing with the history of education 
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containing a critical, integrated account of the 
progress of education under Muslim rule in the 
sub-continent. The proposed volumes were [to 
give a sound background of Islamic system of 
education in formulating educational policy of the 
Government. They would also bea useful source 
of information to foreign scholars, research 
students and professors of colleges and Universities 


of Pakistan. 


Dr. Zubairi approved the scheme and gave the 
go-ahead signal. The Government sanction of a 
special grant of Rs. 35,000/- for bringing out an 
edition of the said history was conveyed to the 
Conference through letter No. F-1t-7/57-IV, dated 
the 2x Auguts, 1958. The grant was to be released in 
two instalments during the years 1958-59 and 1959-6U. 
But with the sudden retirement of Dr. Zubairi 
from the Government service, his successor-in- 
office, for reasons not known to us, withdrew the 
above sanction and, later on, we were directed to 
implement the project from the recurring annual 


grant. 


The Conference, being convinced of the 
importance of this project and realising that no 
present or future scheme of educational reconstruc- 
tion in the country can bear fruitful results and 
satisfy the demands of a rising generation, unless 
it was firmly rootcd in our glorious past and well- 
established traditions, with enough elasticity to 
adjust to the modern technological and scientific 


ee 
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needs, decided to pursue its execution, though 
intermittently, due to financial hurdles. 


Paucity of material was another difficulty in 
reconstructing a regular history of Muslim educa- 
tion, giving sufficient information on_ curricula, 
method of teaching, state and public patronage of 
education, intellectual standards of teachers and 
students, education of women and children, as well 
as condition of literacy prevailing in medieval 
India. The original source-books of General 
History of those times do not contain sufficient 


information regarding the problems of education. 
The only important book which, for the first time 
dealt with educationis Dr. Narendranath Laws’s 
“Development and Promotion of Learning under 
Muslim Rule’, which as far as it goes, contains 
useful information on the topic with which it 
deals.* But it is sketchy 1n certain respects and the 
learned author has failed to stick to historical 
objectiveness in making correct appraisal of per- 
sonalities and institutions. Mr. S. M.  Jaffar’s 
contribution to this important topic is, no doubt, 
an improvement, but his book is now out of print. 
Justice Syed Mahmood’s monumental work on the 
History of Educatiom is a classic on the subject 
but gives the educational data during British Rule 
upto 1891 only. Many books in Urdu have also 
been published which furnish useful and in some 


—— —.~. «ans 


The Conference Academy has published its translation 


I, with 
useful explanatory notes in 1965, 
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cases detailed information on the educational 
problems of the Muslims. Mr. Saeed Ahmad 
Rafiq’s book in Urdu, ‘“‘The Islamic System of 
Education,” which has been published by the 
Conference falls under this category. He has 
taken great pains in collecting useful information 
on the subject, which he has carefully incorporated 


in thts book. 


The Conference, while starting work on the 
project, decided, in consultation with competent 
scholars in the field, to prepare four volumes, dealing 
with the history and development of education 


since the settlement of the Muslims in the Pak- 


Indo sub-continent. The four volumes were to be 


published in the following order :— 


History of Muslim Education in India, 


1. 
Vol. 1 (712) A.D.—to the decline of the 
Mughuls.—(1750). 

2. History of Muslim Education in India. 


Vol. Il. (1751—1854) A.D.— 


3. History of Muslim Education in India, 


Vol. III. (1854—1947) A D. 


4. History of Education in Pakistan, Vol. IV. 
—1|947—up to the present time. 


The manuscripts of volume I and II are ready 
for publication and we have the pleasure to present 
the first volume to our readers. Subsequent volumes 


— ne 
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will appear in due course as soon as finances permit. 


I will be failing in my duty if I do not offer 


my sincere thanks to Mr. Syed Altaf Ali Brelvi, the 
learned Director of the Academy of Educationa! 
Research and the Jate Mr. In‘am-i-Azim Burney of 
the Conference Office, who have made substantia! 
contributions to the preparation of this book. 
Prof. Mohd. Hamiuddin Khan, M.A., our Deputy 
Director who has worked untiringly in correlating. 
and re-writing the mass of materia], arranging i! 
and sifting the information from various sources. 
bore the real brunt of the burden, besides attending 
to other duties in the Conference. 

We are also thankful to the Ministry of 
Education. Government of Pakistan, but for whose 
recurring grant-in-aid to the organisation, 1t would 
not have been possible to undertake this important 
work. Besides, our thanks are due to Major 
Shamsuddin Mohd., Sayyid Hosain Imam and Mr. 
Hassanally A. Rahman, President, Vice-President 
and Honoy. General Secretary, respectively of, the 
Conference, whose encouragement and guidance 

have gone a long way to sustain us in our efforts 
in bringing out this volume. 
Karachi, 25th June, 1967. 
Mirza Ali Azhar Barlas, 
CHAIRMAN, 
Academy of Educational Research, 


All Pakistan Educational] 
Conference, 


INTRODUCTION 


Before the advent of Islam, Chiristianity 
had spread far and wide. The Roman Empror, 
Constantine | had accepted this religion and 
since then it had become the state religion of 
Roman Empire, which ruled over the whole of 
Europe and a great portion of Asia and Africa. 
Before the Christian era, several states which 
had risen in importance politically, had also 
become cradles of learning and civilization. 
Among them Eygpt, Babylon, Assirya, China, 
India and Greece, no doubt, made significant 
contribution to the development of civiliza- 
tion and culture. But, leaving Greece we find 
nowhere true evolution of education or educa- 
tional philosophy including Eygpt, China and 
India. China and India made considerable 

progress in certain branches of learning such as 

Ethics, Astronomy and Medicines, but the cor- 
roding effect of superstitious and mythological 
bliefs hampered the growth of their intellect. 

In the words of great French Scholer MON- 
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SIEUR LIEUBAN” the Hindu mind——‘is 
devoid of quality which is essential for re- 
search and which conststutes the basis of al! 
knowledge and learning.’ 


Rome had no special aptitude for learning 
and scholarship and whatever progress it made 
in the field of educationand speculative sciences 
was due to the Roman contact with the Hellenes. 
who, by their superior intellect and creative- 
ability had established full control over the 
minds of the Romans, to whose political! 
domination they had succumbed. 


Eygpt’s pre-emince inthe field of intellectua' 
awakning, however, cannot be denied. Their 
leaders and scholers developed a type of 
civilization, whose brilliance dazzled the eyes o!| 
the scholars of the Eastern and Western hems- 
pheres. The relics or their monumental works 
which have been unearthed by Western people. 
specially the French, convincingly show tha 
their contribution had been marvellous. Thic 
success in preserving the system of education. 
in manufacturing paper and in the art of writ- 
ing gave a fillip to learning and made it possi- 
ble to preserve the peculiar type of culture and 
civilization, which they had developed. 


The Eygptian success in the fleld of in 
tellectual advancement, later on, helped the 
Greeks considerabily, develop their own 


Hellenie civilization which they raised to a far 
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higher level of perfection. The Western Scholars 
for a long time refused to acknowledge in- 
debtedness of Greece toa non-European State 
in evolving their cultural pattern, but the truth 
has been established by the writings of Greek 
historians themselves. — 


Soon Greece surpassed Egypt and every 
other country in the field of education. They 
became the acknowledged teachers and pre- 
ceptors not only of their contemporaneous 
world but also of the modern civilized world. 
They became the successors of the older civili- 
zations and inheriting from them the trea- 
sures of the past, and apphed their un- 
doubted genius and creative faculties of mind 
to develop purposefully their own civili- 
zation for the benefit of succeding generations. 
For the evolution of educational system, its 
ideals and philoshy, the contribution of Greek 
philosphers, particularly Socreates, Plato and 
Aristotle can not be praised adequately and 
its debt to modern science and learning can not 


be repaid by the entire world. 


But their glorious period of vigorous in- 
tellectual outburst—and reseach proved short- 
lived. Even when at the zenith of glory the 
Greek learning remained confined to a few 
privileged classes, leaving the common people 
to wallow in the mud and filth of ignorance 
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and superstition. Education. proved of no 
help to guide, enlighten or better the condition 
of masses All old communities and states in 
the past had confined education and learning 
to certain favoured ‘classes, while the vas: 
majority of people outside the rank of Royalty 
Bureaucracy and Priesthood were strictly for- 
bidden from tasting the fruit of learning. Greece. 
notwith-standing her vaunted love of demo- 
cracy and yearning for enlightenment, did no- 
thing to liberate education from old. shackles 
and class pre-judices. 


Religion in Greecre had. no sanction in 
Greek philosophy, which was, based, on ration- 
al-ism and material-ism, as was the case with 
the old civilizations born on the banks of NILE 
and Euphrates. Religion, therefore, did not 
thrive in the prevailing atmosphere of free ra- 
tional ideas. But, it 1s very distressing that 

even the Greeks, who devised;a far better code 
of education and system of philsophy, could 
not tolerate philosophers, and. thinkers, like 
Socrates, Plato, Euripidesand Aristotle, who had 
to pay the price of their adherence to truth and 
virtue by undergoing sentences of death, exile 
or interdiction.’ It is no wonder, thercfore. 
that Greece could not maintain her intellectual! 
superiority and along with it, political. hege- 
mony for Jong. The glory that was. Hellenic 
continued to flicker but for a brief duration. in 
which it showed light to the groping Romans, 


but by the time that Chiristianity was born it 
was totally extinguished. 


The rise of Chiristainity, particularly since 
the acceptance of the new faith on political 
grounds, by Constantine [in 320 AD was an 
important event in history... The spread of the 
influence of the Christian faith made for the 
total eclipse of whatever of Greek liberal 
thought and philosophy had survived. The fore- 
bears of the so called inventors of culture, learn- 
ing and Science in Europe, during the Eich- 
teenth and ninetenth centuries, did nothing to 

rescue this Continent or other regions of the 
world, from the slough of ignorance and super 
tion during the early enturies of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, whose devotees for about fifteen or six- 
teen hundred years managed frantically and des- 
perately to keep the light of learning and reason 
from reachihg the people in countries, under their 
control. The history of the period is a dismal 
record of inhuman persecutions, devilish 
tortures, burnings and forcible extortion of 
false evidence from innocent persons in order 
toimplicate them in churcherimes and furnishes 
revolting instances of brutalites commited in 
the name of religion and God. No service to 
the Chiristian church was considered nobler 
and higher than supperessing freedom of tho- 
ught and ideas, preventing diffusion of know- 
ledge and even the slightest digression from the 
dogmas real or interpolated, with a high hand. 


Rapid 
growth of 
Isjam and 
Islamjc 
Civilisation 
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The damages done to the collective out-put of 


human genius in the form of literature, art, 
painting, science or Philosophy during this 
long period of christian church dominaton is 
beyond repair and difficult to give credence to. 


This was the harrowing state of bleeding hum- 
anity and unspeakable depravity when in the 
midst of this darkest hour of despair and frust- 
ration a light appeared on the hill of FARAN 
in Mecca, heralding the dawn of a brighter. 
more inspiring ind en-nobling Era of spiritual! 
enlightenment and human salvation. 


The phenomenal rise of Islam in the world 
and particularly its contribution to the cul- 
tural growth and intellectual development has 
bewildered Western Scholars. who have taken 
great pains to discover the underlying causes 
of the sudden birth of Islamic Society, which 
soon eclipsed the old historic civilizations 
that once held sway over the world. 


One hundred years after the death of the 
holy Prophet of Islam, his followers were the 
masters of an empire, greater than that o! 
Rome at its zenith, and the name of the Hol) 
Prophet (peace be on him), joined with the 
name of Almighty ALLAH, was being called 
five times a day from thousands of minarets 
scattered over South Western Europe, Nothern 
Africa and Western and Central Asia, but « 
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glance at the moral and intellectual forces let 
loose by Islam, first in the Arab world and 
subsequently in other countries during the 
time of the Holy Prophet, and his immediate 
successors, will show that it was the emphasis 
on knowledge and enquiry in the secrets of 
nature, laid by the Holy Quran that enabled 
the Muslims to develop superior culture, a 
distinctive social order and new way of life, 
which, strengthened by the fervour of their 
faith and convictions, swept away everything 
before them; far more than what their arms or 
marital Or material resources could accomplish. 


P. K. Hitti, in his book, “HISTORY OF 
ARABS” writes :— 


“History shows no parallel to this pheno- 
menal rise andspread of Islam. Muchhas been 
written about this phase of history, both in 
the past and the present, but the real cause of 
this extraordinary event of history is still an 
enigma to the Christian West. We are not 
concerned here with the political history of 
Islam ; but the real boon brought to West in 
the wake of this history, in the form of social, 
intellectual, mental and moral awakening in 
the Middle Ages, is the root cause of the 
“Renaisance’ of modern Europe. In_ this 
sense the Arab dominance for a number of 
centuries all along the shores of Buherair Rum 


(Sea of the Romans), the modern Meditar- 


—[{s causes, 
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ranian, proved to be a blessing ‘in disguise to < 


Furope. ‘‘Peace hath its victories no _ less 
renowned than war’, proved to be too true in 
this case. The effect of this cultural impaci 
has been felt in Europe right up to the end o 
the eighteenth century, five hundred — yeur: 
after the source was practically extingulshec 
from the scene”’. 


Fired with the injunctions and teachings 

of the Quran and inspired by the noble exam- | 
ples of their holy prophet and his companions. 
the Muslim Conquerors, while paying duc 
regard to the relics of old arts and civilization 
learnings and philosophy of the conquered 
people and adhering steadfastly to the princi- 
ples of Tauhid (Unity of God) and Risala 
(Prophet-hood), they had no hestitation in 
adopting the best elements of the culture anc 
Society of the conquered races. This inter- 
mixture of cultures led to the broadening o! 
men’s minds and ideas and proved an impo;- 
lant factor in emancipating medieval mind 
from the shackles of priestly dominations. 
intellectual and social backwardness. 


The real factor in the development anc 
spread of Islamic culture among all establishec 
religions and national communities of the 
world was that Islam was the first to recogni/ 
that every human being has aright to acquire 
knowledge and learning according to his ow 
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taste and liking. Since the emergence of 


human beings into a settled social order and 
the beginning of civilization, learing had been 
confined to special privileged classes, mostly 
priests, sooth-sayers and necromancers. And 
it was in their interest to keep the common 
people off the portals of learnings, so that 
they might more easily and to a greater extent 
be exploited and’ kept in surveillance. Even 
Greece, the cradle of democracy and centre 
of intellectual) and rational awakening, could 
not rise above this social prejudice. The 
common man, everywhere, even in such 
advanced countries as Eygpt and India was 
prevented from having access to knowledge on 


pain of severe penalties. 


Islam, on the other hand, made it obligatory 
for all men, high or low, to acquire knowledge. 
In fact the first institution of education set 
up in Mecca and Medina was meant for the 
poor and to them were admitted all persons 
without distinction of rank and position, who 
evinced any keenness or aptitude for learning. 
This democratization of learning was in perfect 
accord with the liberal and humanitarian 
principles of Islam and practice of the Holy 
Phrophet, and it tended to liberate and awaken 

human spirit and mind. 


Islam, being a revolutionary faith; made it 
compulsory for every man and woman to 


: —— a. 


Education 


and culture 


interlinked 
different— 
Stages of 
growth, 
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acquire knowledge and exhorted 

undertake long and tedious journies to distaii 

lands in search of it. For, social and politica! 

revolutions get nurishrient from the fountain 
of education, and intellectual awakening, and 
besides, democratic institutions can exist on 
education alone. It was this spirit of menta! 
liberation and freedom from intellectual pre- 
judice in every corner of the world, that led to 
the creation of a balanced and 
society, distinguished from other social anc 
cultural systems by its unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and enquiry. 


The history of education is. really a _ record 
of whatever stands tothe credit and glory o! 
man’s acheivement in the field of culture «and 
social organization, snice the beginning of the 
world. Its close association with religion, a 
mighty social force, hastened the process of 
civilizing mankind, as soon as man emerged 
from the stage, where he lived like animals and 
moved freely among them. Coming out o! 
this state of wildness, his quest for knowledge 
of things and a legitimate sense of superiorit 
Over his surroundings developed. 
and education, both, spurred, him on lo 
improve his social conditions and the status of 
society. Education, being an essential facto! 
of civilization, was bound to play an importail 
rele in human development. In fact it con 
tributed more than any other agency to tle 


Religion 


them to ; 


integrated | 
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growth of society. 


and transmitting to the future generations the 
fruits of human acheivements. 


It also helped in preserving 


The second stage of progress began with 
the organization of family life among men and 
their division into social groups and tribes. 
after leaving their jungle haunts and forest 
abodes. They now spread about in search of 
fresh feilds and pastures new, where they could 
settle down and earn livelihood. ‘They also 
needed protection from the ravages of wild 
beasts, hostile bands of opponents and _ inci- 
Imency of weather. Their Odyssey led them to 
places suitated on the banks and into the 
valleys and deltas of great rivers. The fertile 
regions sprawling on the banks of the Nile, the 
Euphrates and the Indus afforded them the 
heeded protection, held out prospects of better 
living and inspired them with a sense of soli- 
darity and community of purpose. Thus was 
laid the beginning of human civilization in 
prehistoric age and its first ray dawned on the 
East. The Eastern countries situated on the 
banks of the river Nile and Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean Sea became the cradle of civili- 
zation. At that time, some other countries of the 
East, like India and Persia were also enjoying 
full blaze of learning and culture. It is difficult 
to say whichof these countries took precedence 
in the intellectual race, but certain it is that 
they benefited from the progress and advance 


Islams 
cuphasis on 
Education. 
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acheived by each of these ancient countries in 
civilization and culture. A study of educa- 
tional methods of countries in ancient times in 
its various phases and the principles and main 
objects underlying the system of education 
furnish an important and instructive chapter 
of the development of society. But here \we 
are not concerned with this study. Our main 
object is to estimate critically the contribution 
of Islam to the development of education and 


culture in different regions, especially the Pak, 


Indo Continent. 


In order to ascertain the extent to which 
Islam has encouraged education and learning, 
it is enough to note that the first revelation to 
the Prophet was ‘Read in the name of thy 
Lord.’ God has clearly impressed upon man 
that He, through His benevoence, bestowed on 
man the gift of knowledge. The Holy Quran 
at a number of places lays emphasis on_ the 
observation af the Universe and nature. As 
observation and study are the bases of ill 
science and knowledge, it has been said in 
Sural Bagr ‘Verily, inthe creation of Heaven 
and the earth and the difference between night 
and day and the ships that fly on the ocean 
and what Allah sends down fromthe sky (as 
water), thereby reviving the earth after 1 
death—TIn all these there are signs of Allah fo! 
people who use their brain. 
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In these verses there are hints in respect 
of the various branches of learning. For 
example, the creation of Heaven hints at the 
study of astronomy aad investigations into 
space, the birth of the earth draws attention 
to Geology, the change of day and night to 
physical geography, the voyage by ships and 
the gains derived therefrom provides an incen- 
tive for maritime knowledge, for ship engineer- 
ing and commerce: the rains and through 
them the rejuvenation of the barren land gives 
inducement to agriculture, the mention of 
beasts, spread over the earth, implies the study 
of Zoology. in short the Quran is never tired 
of advising man to use brain and exercise the 
faculty of their mind. 


At another place the Holy Quran says 
‘Certainly, Allah showed clemancy to the 
faithful, when he sent to them a Prophet from 
among their own, who recities to them his 
commandments, purifies them and_ teaches 
them the Book and Wisdom’. In this verse two 
things have been cleared (1) that the Prophet is. 
the teacherwho teaches the book and wisdom 
and (2) that he purifies the soul. This means 
that the aim of education is not only the read- 
ing of books, but also to make man civilized 
and cultured. Besides this, in the Quran, at 
several places, learning and the learned have 
been praised. In Sura Zumur occurs ‘Can 
the learned and the illiterate be of the same 


aria Reem The Prophet himself has often pressed for 
phasison the acquisition of knowledge. Several traditions 
acqulSiation ; , 

of know- are extant In this respect, e.g., ‘Seek knowledge 
ledge, 


eee 
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status. Are those, who know, equal with those 
who know not.?’ At another place in Sura 
Tubah Allah addressing the Prophet enjoins 


him to pray for increase in the knowledge. 


even ifit isfound in China’ or ‘The scholar 

and the students are the best of human beings. 
At another place the Holy Prophet has said 
‘Learned people are the heirs of prophets’. 
Mr. Trank Rushden, an American orienlalist 
of eminence says, ‘the acquisation of knowledge 
has been a mainstay of Islamic faith since it, 
enunciation by the Prophet Muhammad 
(Sallah-o-‘Alaihe. Wasallum) nearly 140v years 
ago. The everlasting beauty and sublimity of 
the Prophets’ appeal is summed up in the 
following quotations, ‘Acquire knowledge, 1| 
enableth tne possessor to destinguish right 
from wrong, it lighteth the way to the heaven. 
itis our friend in the desert, our society in 
solitude, our cOmpanion in friendlessness, 1! 
guideth us to happiness, it sustains us in misery. 
itis an Ornament among friends, and an 
armour against enemies’. 


It is noteworthy that most of the verses 
which relate to reading, writing and acquisition 
of knowledge were revealed in Mecca and 1 
was in Mecca that the Prophet had appointed 
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amanuensis for writing the revelations. This 
is borne out by the circumstances in which 
Hazrat ‘Umar embraced Islam. When he 
entered into the house of his sister, he found 
that his sister and his brother-in-law were 
reciting the verses which they had in written 
form. The Prophet before his migration to 
Medina had sent a teacher there to arrange 
for the education of the Muslims. When 
after Hijrat Prophet’s mosque was constructed 
it served as the first Muslim School also. Then, 
a covered platform was raised in front of the 
house of the Prophet. This platform used to 
be called ‘Suffa’ and in the daytime served the 
purpose of aschool and at night-that of a board- 
ing house. Higher education was imparted 
by the Prophet himself, while the elementary 
education was entrused to young volunteers. 


When !5 months after the Hijrat, the 
battles of Badar was won the ransom fixed by 
the Prophet for a literate captive was that he 
should teach, reading and writing, to the 
Muslim children of Medina. In this way 
Hazrat Zaid din Sabit and others learnt read- 
ing and writing. In ‘Suffa’ the Muslims were 
given instructions in Quran, Jurisprudence and 
alsoin Phonetics. Some of the homeless 
students used to reside permanently in Suffa 
and the Prophet had arranged for their board- 
ing. Day scholars also used to attend the 
classes. 


=> © 2. —. -~ 
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The Prophet entrusted young men with res- 
ponsible duties, according to their capacilics 
and allowed them the opportunity of specia- 
lising in one branch of learning, or the other, 
e.g, Zaid bin Sabit was specialist in Arith- 
metic and also excelled in the Law of I[nheri- 
tance. Tribes coming from outsides were 
also educated at ‘Suffa’, Soon, besides Sufia, 
Medina claimed no less than nine mosques, 
where edcuation was imparted. The education 
of women was in the charge of the Prophets 
trustworthy men and he himself visited their 
classes once a week and even taught them. 


The Quran condemns the attitude of those 
who make knowledge a monopoly of thei 
own, use it for cheating the poor, ignorant 
people and for the destruction of mankind. 
According to the Quranic spirlt, knowledgc 
should neither be considered the monopoly ot! 
4 particular class or race, nor should be used 
10 misguide and to destroy the humanity. Like 
bread and water, it is a rightful claim of all 
human beings and should be given to all o! 


them. 


} ; 


In the light of the commandments of the 
‘Quran’ and the traditions, the Muslims, in al! 
times, retained learning and its diffusion 


as a distinctive accomplishment of their socia’ 


life, because it was an article of faith to them 


The culture and polity of Islam is based on 
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education and the companions of the Prophet 
and after them the Muslim saints considered 
acquiring and imparting of learning as one of 
their religious obligations. 

Within ten years following the death of ba tg 
the Prophet the Muslim rule had been estab- anid Hieiaens- 
lised over ten Jakh square miles and it was . 
felt imperative to have a system of education 
for this vast area. The Governors of the 
various provinces had orders to arrange for the 
educational needs of their respective provinces. 
With the expansion of the territories under 
the great Caliphate the educational arrange- 
ments had also expanded. During the calip- 
hate of Hazrat Umar Faroog education received 
great impetus. In all subjugated areas schools 
were established and for the first time teachers 
were given salaries. For the children of the 
nomad tribes, reading of the ‘Quran’ was made 
compulsory. Besides reading and _ writing, 


archery and swimming were also taught. 


Hazrat "Usman Ghani used to say, *‘Teach 
your children archery and swimming. Give 
them training in reading and let them learn 


good verses of poetry.” 


In the light of the Prophet’s command [rayel for 
‘Seek knowledge, even if it be in Cin, (China)’; 
travelling for study was regarded a religious 
obligation and the seeker of knowledge un- 
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in establishing schools. This 1s why today the 


erudgingly undertook all the troubles of the tire. 
Arabic language is the mother tongue of Egypt 


some journey. I[bne Khaldun is of the opinioy art 
oe , | x ‘hole 1ern 

thit travelling is necessary for education, fo; a sya que thes si “i ae ae ae e 

even the most learned scholars cannot Claip of Africa, Along with the si ae 7 = “A 
Anak | ine Unity, 

to have command over all the branches of pire Cohen Ursa ey = ee prin the 

learning. It is, therefore, essential to visit etquene 276 eee ee a ign ome ik 

| ay -nce to n 
places, where experts of the various branche; Nii cee a gees - ei explaina 
: y Vl. S yr tne c = 
reside and to get benefit from their knowledge nl Hye CE SG sane 

Bail aaa eae tion of the Quranic verses, there could be no 

; Wa better system of elucidation than the sayings 

The Edue- In view of the Prophet’s command that to and doings of the Prophet. ae, See 

tion of | , “Tot : ; 

Women, acquire knowledge is the duty of all Muslim turned. towards” Magith. “This " mesuitee., a 
men and women, the Muslims never stood in coming in existence of the seicnce of Hadith, 
the way of Women’s education: on the other the principles of Hadith, and the Islamic 
hand, they gave special attention to it. Accord. Jurisprudence, which were included among 
ing to Baladhuri, in the nearly days of Islam. subjects prescribed for higher education 
there were in Mecca only two ladies who could : 

; > | a. As mentioned before, the Islamic system of 
read and write and two more who could read ‘oe ; 
| : . education originated in the days of Holy Pro- 
only. As has been said before, the Prophet him- h _ | | 
lf inspected the education of women on phet (peace be upon him), with maktabs (pri- 
SCil | C ~ ; ~ Ce a - 

P ; cae ; vate elementary schools). Being attached with 
week and gave necessary instructions to his houses of worships, it followed inevitably that 
wives, who usually looked afterit. Enthusisam religion became the basis of primary and high- 
lor women s education continued to grow, bu er education. The practice of the Prophet was 
they were venerally 2iveD education at home followed, in subsequent ages, in different parts 
and their tutors, besides teaching them theology, of the Muslim world. The mosques were so 
tried to inculcate in them the true Islamic designedas to accommodate people for congre- 
culture, and character, With the diffusion of gational prayers and to serve the purpose of 
culture. women are found associated with imparting education. Most of them were equi- 
almost all cultural activities. pped with libraries and provided residential 

accommodation for students and teachers: scho- 
Early Cur- In the early days of [slam, wherever ihe lars and divines Ot reputation were invited 


iculum. . 
ee Muslims went as conquerors, they lost no time 
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to deliver lectures for the benefit of student. 


and the people of the surrounding area. 


A great 
the madresas attached with 
khangah (monastries) was that 
and moral training was received side by side 
with education. Precepts and practices, incul- 
cation of faith and stimulus to good deed. 
virtuous living, mora] purification and social 
justice went together. Even more than that, 
the closer co-operation and cordial relation. 
ship, cultivated between teachers and students 
living under the root of a place of divine worship, 
the gathering of students for receiving cduca- 
tion and saying prayers five times a day under 
the leadership of a scholar or divine created 
a high sense of fraternity and consciousness 
of cojlective existence which tended to impur 
great solidarity and 
Muslim society. 
unity, breathed among the faction— torn Arabs 

by the message of Islam, and strengihned by 
the noble example of the great Prophet. wa 
sustained and nourished oy the maktab sysicm wo 
education for several centuries, during which 
the Arabs and other Muslims performed yor 
ders In the field of action and thought: though 
events, taking place a quarter of a century «lle 
the demise of the holy Prophet, unfortunately 
revived the traditional tribal feud and led to ti 
break-up of tribal 


mosques and 


religious 


social cohence to the 


This sense of oneness ind 


gealously and  disinte 


advantage of the maktaPbs anc 
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gration of the entire Islamic world. some six 
centuries later. 


In the time cf the Umayyads and the Abba- 
sids the maktabs attached to mosques, or 
set up by religious-minded, affluent persons at 
their houses or adjacent to them and open for 
the children and grown-up persons of all com- 
munities played an important role not only in 
spreading cducition, both among Muslims and 
non Muslims, but also in building their chrac- 
ter and investing them with useful qualities of 
leadership and virtues of service to humanity. 
Institutions for higher education and even uni- 
versities, Which became a model on which 
universities in Europe were, later on, set up, 
were developed on the basis of these maktabs. 
The great Jamia Al-Azhar and Madrasa-i-Mus- 
lansaria are the finest examples of such insti- 
tution. In India the Muslim conquerors, foun- 
der, of ruling dynasties, as wel! as provincial 
governors, Jost no tume in creating endow- 
ments for the construction of mosque, and ex- 
tending their patronage tn other forms for cul- 
tural advancement. The first builders of Isla- 
mic state in India Muhammed bin Qasim was 
very fond of building mosques at every impor- 
tant place, which fell tu his arms. He had 
definite instrucuions from Hajjaj, the governor 
of the Umayyad ruler Abdul Malik, not to 
leave any conquered place without a mosque, 
and Ibn Qasim complied literally with 


te 
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his orders. Though there is no mention ip 
histories of Sind that these mosques ha 
madrasas attached to them, yet it 1s clear: 
Mufit Inuzamullah Shahabi argues in lis 
argues forthcoming book “Evolution of the 
Syllabi of Islamic Education in India’: tha 
but for the existence of madrasa in each 
mosgue. it would not have been possibie to 
get supply of Imams, Khatibs and Mulezzins. 


Under Ghazniayi and Ghauri conquerors. 
particularly under the latter, the Muslim con- 
quests were consolidated and organised into 
a large Islamic state. True to Islamic tradition 
the Sultans, their nobles and officials made 
substantial contribution to culture and learn- 
ing. Many education Instilulions, mostly pri- 
vale and pirts of masjids, were founded. [hey 
continued to serve educational needs of the 
people not only in bigtowns, but also in villages, 
long alter the Muslim domination over Indu 
had been weakned and foreigners had exhuus- 
ted all their might and resources to elTace oul 
oxisience all traces of Islamic intellenctud 
and cultural achievments in the Sub-Continent, 
upto the first two/decades of the present cen- 
tury we find traces of the maktabs flourishing 
al places fur removed from big centres ol 


population. 


Certain sections of the Hindus — Kavastas. 


Kashmiries, Khatris ete. considerd a privilege 
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(o join the maktabs for getting education and 
itis an admitted fact that the products of the 
institutions were found far better equipped 
intellectually than those, who studied in indi- 
genous patshalas (Hindu schools). 


The popularity of maktabs and madrasas 
and superiority of the system of education 
followed therein were main reasons of their 
survival ina flourishing condition, even though 
the central and regional Jslamic States had 
been disintegrating fast and Muslim society 
was facing progressive dissolution during 
eighteenth century. Contemporary literature 
of Christian missionaries and reports of the 
educational officers and provincial admiunis- 
trators of the East India Company fully bear 


out these facts. 


The upsurge of the chauvinistic-cum-reviva- 
list Hindu movement and consequent spread 
of the virus of communal hatred in the Sub- 
Continent, particularly since the Jast quar- 
ter of the 19th Century, led to the rapid 
disappearance of the landmarks of true nation- 
al integration and Hindu—Mushm cordiality, 
springing from the berevolent rule of Muslim 
kings and their achievements in the field of 
culture and knowledge. Maktabs also could 
not resist long the terrible impact of Westren 


deluge and Hindu vindictiveness. 


The Arabs, when they left their home for 


atti 
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spreading the messace of Islam to dista 
lands. possessed, of course, the inimitad| 


Quran, which had, in a short time broadened 


their outlook, extended their intellectual Visto: 
and familiarised them with anew way of ik 
and a new code of moral and social viriuc 
But of finished and positive learning, the 
Knew very little. Acting upon the communi: 
ments of the Holy Quran, their most preclou 
possession, the Muslims set to studying 1 
universe and went to the extent of emphasisin: 
that man with his knowledge could contro! 1! 
sun, the moon and other planets. And furthe 
following the precepts of the holy Prophe 
Muhammed (peace be on him) who had tol 
the Muslim that ‘humanity had acquired know 
ledge in the past, they had to gather it {ro 
whatever source it was available and the de. 
lop it. they not only collected and preserved 
the heritage of India and China in the bas 
and Greece in the West, but also made the: 
own delinite contributions in different branch 
of knowledge. Acknowledging the indebtcdne: 
of Europe to the Arabs and Muslimsa Wester 
orientalist pays them tribute in these word 
“The debi Of our science to the Arabs an 
Muslims does not consist in starting ¢ 
coveries. Science owes a great deal m 
to Arab culture, it Owes its existence to! 
The Greeks systematised, generalised, but 
patient way ol investigation, the accumulati 


of positive knowledge, the minute methods o' 


3 | 


science, detailed and prolonged observations 
and experimental enquiries were altogether 
alien to Greek temperaments. What we call 
science in Europe is the result of a new spirit 
of enquiries, of new methods of investigations, 
of new methods of experiments, observations, 
measurements, of the development of mathma- 
tics in a form, unknown to the Greeks. The 
spirit and these methods were introduced into 
the European world by the Arabs.” (Briftault) 


The 


In the history of Islam the Umayyads, ae 
> mayyacs. 


who established dynastic rule to meet the 
problems of a rapidly expanding empire, and 
save the nascent Islamic Community from 
extinction, hold a_ position of distinction 
among the numerous ruling dynasties, set up 
in different parts of the world in several 
succeeding centuries. It was not merely the 
territorial extension in the East and West that 
was aimed at: many rulers of this dynasty, as 
well as their generals, governors and officials, 
were fired with the noble zeai of lighting the 
torch of learning and culture and carrying it 
to the dark recesses of the world for civilising 
and enlightening the people, groping in 
ignorance and superstition. They tried to 
establish close affinity and understanding with 
tribes, and nations, subdued by them witha 
view, priniarily, to maintaining peace and 
preserving old civilisation and learning. 


The Umayyad caliphs of Damuscus, most 


tJ 
tu 


of them, if not all, displayed great curtosi| 
forall branches of learning, art and science 
with which they became familiar inthe course 0) 
their vast conquests. They Iiberally supportec 
cultural efforts and patronage of learning 
made by their representatives in far-off land: 
which had come within the pale of [slam. The 
were allowed to spend huge amounts from 1) 
treasury on purchasing books, on awardin 
scholars and even on senaing men ol! hy 
erudilion, to whichever caste or creed tly 
might belong, to Damascus on salaries, whic! 
at present, might appear fabulous un 
fantastic. 


ac oe ee 


To bring education within the reach o 
common people, the Capliphs and men of mean 
constructed mosques, with attached school 
and accommodation for students and teachers 
These mosques soon became centres 
learning. Everyroom and available space 1 
spacious mosques was ulilised by teachers cn 
students, who gathered round them, formu 
themselves in tutorial groups. Some mosque 
as Hitti says, contained namerous such vrou 
meetings at a time. Kufa and Busra, 1 
principal cities of Iraq, which were original) 
military camps, set up by Huzrat ‘Uma 
developed in the Umayyed period, in 


centres of the most animated = intellectui 


a 
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activities in the Islamic world. (Hitti. P. 24) 


The Arabs wisely shunned the study o} ne: 
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arts and sciences through foreign languages} 
Which would have retarded their intelleclual 
growth and originality of thought and idea, 
Instead, the government sect up translation 
bureaux, where standard books from every 
country, and treasures of old civilisations 
were brought at huge cost and rendered into 
Arabic version for the benefit of the Arabs 
Muslims, Christians, Jews, all. In the appoint- 
ment of translators examplary impartiality 
and freedom from racial, orr eligious prejudiseg 
was exercised. Among those who enjoyed 
high state patronage, drew highest salaries and 
commanded universal respect, the non-muslims 


had an enviable share. 


The system of education under the 
Umayyads was the same, which was _ intro- 
duced by the holy Prophet himself and which 
had been followed by the four successors or 
‘True khalifas’. The system was dased upon 
the study of Quran and Traditions ‘and th 
twin sciences of Philology and Lexicography 
Subsequently the syllabus was extended by th 
addition of Islamic jurisprudence, Logic an 
history. A beginning was also made to 
include new sciences, such as Mathematics, 
Geography, Physics and scholasticism. ike 
ing to Philip K. Hitti, the well known 
historian of the Arabs, ‘we can also detect the 
fudiment of many those religeo-philosophicak 
studies which were later to shake Islam to 1ts 


i’ 


The 
Abbasids 
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foundation. Butthis really relates to the 
Succeeding period of the “Abbasi khilafat and 
will be dealt with in its proper place. 


With the decisive defeat in the battle of 
Zab and the fall of Damacus the Umayvad 
sovereignty came to an end, and the great rival 
and sworn enemy of this dynasty the Abbasids, 
who had been carrying on, through their secret 
agents, devastating propaganda and stirring up 
open rebelions against them, at last, 
In snatching the sceptre from their hands. We 
concerned here with their 


Succeeded 
are not armed 
victories and (erritorial Conquests, which are 
memorable inthe annals of Islamic 
we are only concerned with their achievements 
in the field of education, arts, 
industry. that constitute an 
monument o! their glorious regime. 
words of Hitti 
(under the Abbasids) shed its lustre 
period......but what has 
specially ilustrions in World annals ts the fact 


histor 
science and 


imperishable 


on their 


rendered this Ie 


that it witnessed the most momentous inle!- 


lectnal awakening inthe history of Islam and o 
of the most significant in the whole history o! 
thought andculture. Starting 
science, philosophy or literature of his own, 
the Arab Muslim who brought with him fiom 
the desert, a keen sense of intellecrual curio 

a voracious appetite for learning and jun 
latent faculties, 


soon became..... the bene 


In the 


‘the victory of Musl'm arms 
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ficiary and heir of the older and more cultured 
peoples whom he conquered or encountered’ 
(History of the Arabs page 30°). 


Justice Sved Amir Ali, writng on the same 
subject says “Their (Arabs’) achievements were 


not restricted to any particular branch of 
science or literature, but ranged over the 


whole course of the domain of intellect. 
Speculative philosophy and belles-leters were 
cultivated with asmuch avidity as exact sciences. 
Mathematics astronomy, the science of medicine 
etc., all made gigantic strides during this period 
of Asiatic civilisation: its intellectual heritage 
passed both into the Saracenic Spain and 
Christian Constantinople, whence it descended 
to modern Europe”. The early Abbasi caliphs,. 
Al-Mehdi and Harun-ur-Rashid, found time 
in the midst of military campaigns and reor- 
ganisation of administrative machinery, to — 
promote learning and research and patronise 
cultural and social activities of all sections of | 
their subjects. But the caliph, whose pi ~ 
witnessed sudden outburst of intelleclua 
awakening in all directions and in every sphere 
of thought and speculatlon ts Al-Mamun-ut= a 


Rashid (813-933 A.D). 


_ 


The caliph Al-Mamun was fired by the — 
spirit of enquiry and investigation, created by | 
the deep and intelligent study of the Holy 
Quran. Inthe words of his biographer, Shibh 
Noamani, ‘Al-Mamun is the greatest scholar 
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among allthe important Muslim rulers. He 
. * . > . . 
Was a devoted student of diflerent religious 


and secular sciences. He sincerely believed 
that the true happiness and prosperity of hi. 
people depended on the progress of education 
and culture. He had no faith in individual 
contributions of Caliphas and nobles, to the 
advancement of learning. Hence he created 
permanent endowments for the DUIPOSse Ol 
starting, and supporting 
tutions. throughout his dominion. — Prof: 
A.M. Shustary, writing about such institutions 
under the Abbasids. 
reign of Al-Mamun large number of richly 
jendowed schools were 


educational tnsti- 


observes, ‘During the 


opend, a University 
was founded, libraries were organised and an 
-observatory many schools, 
Muslims and non-muslims studied together and 
Jearned men without distinction of  relieton 
and race were honoured and supported. It 
‘had become fashion for rulers and wealthy 
mobles and ministers to 
learning. 


was set up. In 


become 1) irtons if 


. True te the principle of religious toleration, 
the distinguishing trait of Islam and Islamic 
polity, Al-Msmun showed vreat liberality and 
*Jarge-heartedness towards non-Muslims, who 
Yenjoyed under him full human rights, jibers 
“of conscience and freedom of worshrp, Jewes, 
*Christins, Sabeans and Zorostrians were on 


“equel footing with the Muslims. Accordine to 


the reign 
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Mr. Justice Amir Ali there were 11000 
churches, besides hundreds of synagogues and 
fire-temples. In the sphere of education, too, 
learned men, irrespective of their creed and 
race were held in high esteem and were 
given high posts in schools, colleges and in 
that great centre of learning and research, 
known as Battul-Hikmat. 


The work of translation had already started 
under the Umayyads. An Umayyad prince 
Khalid bin Yazid, was the first to produre the 
translation of Greek and Coptic works on 
Alchemy, and himself wrote three treatises on 
it. The accession of the Abbasids, however, 
gave a great impetus to subh studies. Works 
on logic, medicine and history, etc, were 
translated from the Pehlevi. It is, howeve, in 
of Al-Mamun that such cultural 


activities and enrichment of Arabic through 
‘translation reached its zenith. 


Al-Mamun, as is genrally known to every 
student of Islamic history, was a great lover 
of human reason and passionatenly fond of 
Philosophy. He had a great liking for Aristotle's 
works. He senta deputation to the Roman 
Emperor to obtain the books of Aristotles’ and 
Other books on science for translation into 
Arabic. In compliance with the Caliphs’ wish, 
though after a great deal of hesitation and 
questioning, a large number of books were 
despatched to Baghdad. Many renowned 
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scholars and men of learning of  diflere;’ 
nations were assembled at Baitul-Hikmat iy 
were set to work on the translation o! the 
books under Royal patronage. The work. 
translating books from ancient foreign iang,. 
ages, specially Greek, already 
Muslims under the Umayyads,was promot 
to the highest level by the Abbasids. Thi 
reign of Al-Mamun marks the full vigour ¢ 
the oriental renaissance. He had 
in the year $3) A.D. the famous House | 
wisdom (BaituleHikmat) which in the word 
of Hitti ‘In many respects 
important educational instution, 
foundation of the Alexandrian Museum in the 
first of the third century, B.C.’ 


Started hy 


establishe 


formed the mos 


since the 


The Caliphs example followed by 
private individuals. Three brothers Muhammiud 
Ahmad and 
Mamun and were themselves masters of Geo: 
metry, Music and other arts and Sciences, 
drew translators from distant countries by th 
ofier Of ample rewards, and also got collccte 
the books of science and 
different parts of the world. 


Was 


Hasan. who were courtiers 


philosophy fron 


Among the celebrated fransiators and em 
ployees of the Bait-aleHikmat were such in 
portant scholars as Qusta B. Luqa, Hunayi 
b. Ishaq, Yakoob Kindi, Yuhanna, Masiavwi 
Ibnal-Batriq; Muhammad b. Musa and other 
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Hunayn Ibn Ishag (809-873) A. D. was the 
greatest among the Arab translators. He was 
one of the greatest scholars of his age. He 
won reputation as a translator and as practi- 
tioner. Hehad a_ skill in different languages 
like Greek, Syrirac and Arabic. He was 
appointed by Mamun, the Superintendent of 
his Bait-al-Hikmat, where he, in collaboration 
with his son Ishaq, and his nephew Hubaysh b. 
Al-Hasan and many other colleagues and 
pupils, rendered hundreds of Greek books into 
Syrirac and Arabic. 


In addition to his translation work he ts 
credited to have produced many orignal 
works. Many of his translations and orignal 
works have survived to our times, (Cf. Ency 
of Islam). ; 


— 


Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, had several conten 


poraries who are considered great translators, 
besides some ninety pupils who undert 


similar works of less importance. In the 
former class were his nephew Hubaysh, his 
son Ishaq, the great physician and mathemati-— 
cian, Thabit Ibn Qurra of Harran and Qusta- — 

Ibn-Luga. All of them produced besides 
translation, also works of their own composi- 
lion, the titles of which run into hundreds. 
In the first half of the ninth century scientific 
works in Syriac language predominated, but 
as the century wore on, Arabic works became 
more Numerous. 


4() 


Another great translator and philosophp, 


was Abu Yusuf Yaqoob b. Ishaq al-King 
Known as ‘Faylasuf al-‘Arab: the philosph; 
of the Arabs. He was born at Kufa, endiy 


ted in Basra and Baghdad and other gre, 


centeres of education and was also amonye i), 
translators and editors of Greek philosophic 
works in the acadamy, Baiat al-Hikmat. A\. 
Kindi was not only a great Muslim philosophe 
but also a great astorologer, alchemist, opt: 
clan and music theorist. No less than tw 
hundred and sixtyfive works are ascribed \ 
him. Hitti writes about him ‘‘and indeed le 
was the first and last example of an Aristote. 
lian student in the Eastern Caliphate. wh 
sprang from Arabian stock. He endeavoured 
in Neo-platonic fashion to combine the views 
of plato and Aristotle and regarded the nev 
Phthagorean mathematics as the basis o! « 
SCIeENces. 


Thabit Ibn Quria (625-90! A. D.) was 


another celebrated translator, astronomer ane 
physician, who also flourished in Baghdad anc 
rendered remarkable service to the cause 0 
knowledge by translating the bulk olf Ihe 


mathematical and astronomical works. !1 
and his pupils even improved on earlier (ral 
lations of the Greek works: he also did origin’ 


work. 


Thus the “House of Wisdom” 
Hikmat) established by Al-Mamun proved t 


(Baitul- 
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be the most important educational institution 
of the Middle ages. Beginning with Al-Mamun 
and continuing under his immediate successors 
the work of translation was completed during 
the ninth centxury of the Christian ere At 
the end of the period of translation, the 
physicians, scientists and philosophers of the 
Islamic world stood ona firm foundation of 
Greek science, increased by a large share of 
Persian, Indian and their own thought and 
experience. From this time, relying upon 
their own resources the Muslim world produced 
persons like Ruazi, Ibn Sina, Al-Farabi and 
others, whose monumental works, taught and 
studied in colleges and Universities, established 
in Spain, at Baghaded and many other impor- 
tant centres of knowledge in Islamic* world lit 
the lamp of learning, which gave birth to 
‘New Learning’ no Renaissance, in Europe, 


*Some of the important institntions were Madrasa-i-Nizamya 
founded by the great minister Nizamul Mulk Yusi, at Baghdad, at 
which the greatest Muslim philosopho-theolerian, Imam Razj 
taught for several years. The wellknown Madrasa-i-Mustansaria 
florshed in the time of Fatimids. This was followed by a network 
of such institutions in North-Africa and other countries of 
Islamic world. Mahmud of Ghazni surpassed all other Muslims 
rulers in this respect by establisheing a large number of Madrasas 
in principal towns of his dominion. The school at Ghzni, in the 
foundation of which he took keen personal intrest, was started in 
asplendid building constructed by the Sultan himself at a huge cost. 
Forits maintenance a big endowment was created. It was furnished 
with a magnificent library for the benefit of teachers and 
students. The entire schoo] establishment of the Madrasa 
formed part of a stately mosque, which was built in 1019 
A.D. (410 Hijra). FPerishta, Vol No.1. 
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' and he had to divert his attention to their 


in the~abyss~or ignorance and superstitio, suppression. But he did not reglect to pro- 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, an intelligent ay, mote the couse of eductional uplift. He set 
comparative religio,), up endowments for giving Salaries to professors 
and scholars, who came from foreign countries 
to teach at the University. Al-Hakam’s name 
| | will ever be remembered in connection with 
ais Bee . # “4 "eed the foundation of several libraries, one of 
earning in the name of 10d, ata time when 4, fi : 5 - ~ 
Christians were destroying all the learning o, ha animes casas eae 


which, under church influence, had fallen deep , 


discerning student of 
and a profound scholar, thus observes in }jj, 


book ‘Islamic culture: 


the acients in the name of Christ. They haj | from Eastern and Islamic countries. 
destroyed the /Jibrary of Alexandria, they had 

murdered many philosophers, including the The world of [Islam after about six centuries 
beautiful Hypatia the manusciripts o| of intellectual advancement, during which it 
Greek and Roman learning were publicly: produced the brilliant scholars, philosophers, 
burnt by the priests. The Westren Roman scientists and artists of reperte began to decline. 
Eeennedtoebarbarism.. The Eastern Tounderstand the depths the Muslims had fallen 
Roman Emperors kept their Jibrarics and into, in the 19th century, one should ponder 
entertained some learned men, bul within and analyse the words of Holy Qur’an: “*Verily. 
their palace walls. The priests ruled ever God will not transform the state of a people 
‘hing bevond:” until they change their own state”. 

In Islamic Abdur Rehaman IIT built the great Mosquc The Islamic contact with the Sub-Conti- Education 
ai one of the finest in the world and founded 3 nent began soon after the advent of Islam in india. 
university in it, which rose to such pre-em- Arabia and during the days of Khilafat-i- 
nence among the world’s famous education: Rashida, Arab merchants and missionaries 
Institutions that it attrected students from al settled in coast town in Western and Southern 
over the world. Abdur Rehman’s son Al: India. They were given protection and facilities 
Hakam for excelled his father in education! by the rulers of these places and the Muslim 
and cultural activities. Being a profound Arabs had thus formed their colonies for 

| scholar himself, he established 27 free schoo” Preaching Islam and carrying on trade. 
s St: : eA ‘or: ¢ 
at his capital and introduced cl system oO! gran! In ie Muhammad bin Kasim was sent by 


for scholars. His reign was torn by revo!’ 


} 
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Hajjaj bin Yusuf, governor of [raq. willl the | 


permission of the Umayyed Caliph ol! Da- 

mascus to conquer Sind, Muhammad's shoil. 

lived conquests in Sind did not produce 
permanent political results, but cultural) 
and intellectually their effecis were more 
enduring and beneflcial The Jndo-Arzb re 
lation extended to the field learning ind 
scholarship. As was their oractice, the Araby 
evinced great interest in exploring Hind 
civilisation and the various branches of learn. 
ing in which they had specialised. Not satis. 
fied with this, they persuaded many Hindu Schio- 
lars, mathematician and a stronomers to the 
court of Caliphs, where they received great pul- 
ronage and rich rewards for helping the Arab 
men of letters in translating Sanskirt books in 
Arabie and carrying Investigation in the learn. 
ing and science of the Hindus. Their succes 
sors, the Abbasids, furthur promoted inicllec- 
tual coordination between Arab and Indi. 
The Arab civilization and Islamic culture ind 
arts, likewise, produced great eflect on Hindu 
society. The social outlook of the Hindus was 
broadened to some extant and caste restriction 


were loosened. 


Muhammad bin Kasim, like many other 
~ Arab conquerors, built mosques at every place 
which he occupied and started maktabs and 
madrasas for diseminating education. 


He thus established a practice, which was! 


; 
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followed by Muslim rulers, when the Sub- 
Continent came under the crescent. 


The next conquerors Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Shahabuddin Muhammed Ghori by the 
startling success of their arms cleared the way 
for the establishment of Muslim empire in 
India. Though Mahmud of Ghazni did not 
get time in the midst of stormy Campaigns and 
militry engagements in India and elsewhere, 
yet he beautified Ghazni, ‘the Celestial Bride,’ 
with buildings of sehools, colleges and uni- 
vesities and set up centres of learning and 
enlightenment in some parts of India, specially 


Lahore. 


The Muslim empire established in India 
by Sultan Shahabuddin and his salve general 
Qutbuddin Aibak continued for more than 
seven centuries. This long period of rule 
witnessed the rise to power of the Turk-o- 
Afghan Sultans and the Mughal emperors. The 
first period, thougha time of constant civil 
wars, rebellions and rapid dynastic changes, 
was, strangly enough, a gloricus age of intellec- 
tual advancement, promotion of learning and 
Propagauion of Islam through peaceful and 
human efforts. 


The system of education introduced in 
India was the same as formulated in the time 
of the Holy Prophet (Peace be on him). It 
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revolved round the basic principles of faith | 


and reflecied the sprit of Quran and Sunnah 
The scholars, even these, who did not belone 
to the teaching profession, considerd it a duty 
and a part of religious obligation to impar 
education to other, and help in its wide disse. 
mination. Mosque. were the greatest centres 
where student, flocked to receive insti uctiop 
and attended lectures by forming hundreds o| 
study circles in roms and open spaces, prvided 
in the precints of mosques. 


Butitshouldnot be supposed that education 
was rigidly confined to religious instruction to 
the total exclusion of all other subjects ot pru- 
ctical utility or professional skill. Far from tt. 
There were technical and commercial school in 
which arts, handicrafts, and mathod of keeping 
accounts were taught. Training in the use o! 
arms and weapons and methods of warfare 
was a papular subject for which a number ol 
Institution Were setup. Similarly, other useful 
arts like calligraphy building craft, civil en 
gineering, pottery and earthware indusir 
atiracted large number of apprentices to train: 
ing cen'res, where expert and_ skilled men 
explained technique and gave practical demos: 
trations to their pupils. The government and 
private petronage to the cultivation of arts snd 
crafts and the facilities provided to common 
people for their acquirement were responsible 
for the steady and unfailing supply of materia 
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artists and manufacturers at all times to salls- 
fy the demands of an advanced civilisation 
and high standard of living in the society that 
was in the process of evolution in the Sub- 
Continent, under Muslim rule. 


In the thirteenth century the Muslim power 
in India had been extended and consolidated 
due to the vigorous foreign policy and stern, 
impartial administration of Sultan I[ltutmish 
(1210-1236) and Balban (1266-1288). The Mus- 
lim culture and social institutions were striking 
root in the Indian soil and Hindu society had 
begun to feel full impact of new influences. 
Education was spreading even in for off regions 
of India and Islam was making headway 
through the preachings and personal magna- 
tism of the Sufis. Royal patronage of, and— 
private efforts in, education were in line 
with the traditional policy of Muslim rulers 
all over the world. Mosques, madrasas and 
Khangahs were multiplying everywhere* 


The Mongol inroads in Islamic world and 
the terrible bloodished and devastation caused — 
by them, led to the immigration of Muslim — 
scholars, saints and persons of high status into | 


. om —— 


* The author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, specially mentions the | 
efforts of Muhammad. Bakhttiyar Khilji, the first Muslim conque 
ror of Bengal in a very short time and spite of his involvement in 
military expedition and civil war, built large number of schools, 
mosques and madrasas at many places. His nobles and officials 
also followed suit with him in spreading education. 
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India. They settled mostly at Lahore, Multay 


and Thatta. 


In the reign of Balban a large number o| 
Muslim regugees, including a crowd of writer 
poets. litterateurs, artists and men of skil 
came to live Delhi. The Sultan paid grea 
reverence to them big stipends and made 
personal enquries about their persnal comlorts 
A large number of them were appointed « 
teachers and lecturers in colleges. Thi, 
proved instrumental in introducing ever 
branch of learning and art known in medi::- 

eval age to the people of Delhi, Jaunpur and 
other places. The court of the martyred prince 
Muhammad, eldest son and _ heir-disignite 
of Balban had acquired vide-spread fame fo 
patronage of knowledge and learning in ; 


— 
— 


Islamic countries. This attracted men o| 
high scholarship and learning to India. (Barn 
pp. 46, 47 Dr. J. H. Qureishy. p. 179) 


{In the following century the tempo o! 
educational and cultural activities was main- 
lained under Khilji rulers, while the Tughlak 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak and Firoz Tughlak 
played important role in giving further imp 
lus to the spread of learning and arts no' 
only in the north, but also in the Deccan 
where Daulatabad, the new capital, became 
the centre of culture and Jearning. 


Sultan ‘Alauddin though illiterate showed 
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interest in the promotion of religious and 
secular emoluments to the learned men of his 
empire. A large number of distinguished 
scholars and artists enjoyed the benifit of his 
munificence, though his neggardliness in other 
matters 1s well known. (Dr. I. H. Qureshy, 
P. 180.) 


Muhammad Tughlak was generous to a 

faultin awarding talents and in patronising 
men of genius. Being himself a great scholar, 
he took delight in the society of the learned, 
with whom he loved to hold discussions and 
argue delicate and intrecate points of philoso- 
phy, theology and speculative sciences. The 
contemporary historians speak highly of the 
Sultan’s intrest in the establishment of schools 
and madrasa, whose number rose to one thou- 
sind in Delhi alone. The teacher, were ui 
fixed salaries from the royal treasury. In adc 
tion to religion, such subject as Mathem 
and rational science were also tught. (Maqrazi 
quoted by Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Abul Hasan at 
Nadvi and Khurshid Ahmad.) 


The well-known madrasa, Firoze shahi, 
founded by Sultan Firoz Tughlak was a uni= 
versity in itself It had no equal in out 
srandeur, internal discipline and high s 
dard of teaching. The building of the 
school was spacious and picturequely situated 
teachers and students mixed freely and held 
discussion. An atmosphere of complete inte- 
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liectual freedom and cordiality was the chie 


feature of this institution. Firoz Tuehlak 
broad-minded outlook and 


towords learning is reflected that 


stormed the fort of Nagarkot, he gave speci 


instructions to his men not to destroy boo! 
recovered from the temple. All these book. 
written in Sanskrit and dealing with «necien 
sciences in which the Hindus had made grea 
progress were safely and carefuly shifted t 
Delhi, just as some important relics of ancien 
monuments were carried ut huge cost lo the 
capital. An important Sanskrit) book wa 
in to persion with the help of learned Hind 
scholars. Inthe same Way, Nol only the anc. 
archulogical monuments 
Delhi, but many Brahmin 
invited from different parts of India and wo 
set to decipher the writings on these pillars 
Firoz Tughlak spent enormous money on thes 
projecls. 


Were preserved al 


pundits er 


After Firoz lughlak’s death in 1|?s8 th 
cause of learning and promotion of knowleds 
suffered set-back as a result of Timut’s inva: 
sion and a series of political disturbunce 
following it. Fortunately. however, this declin 
and an-anarchy proved shorthive, and even | 
this period the light of Jearning wo 


lotally extinguished. The states, founded o 


the ruins of the Tughlak’s dynasty. in differen 
parts of the country extended full patronag 


liberal attitude 


when he 
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to the cause of enlightenment. The independ- 
ent states like Jaunpur, Bengal etc., and Bah- 
manis as well as their successors in the Deccan 
Muslim states, became important centres of 
educatioual and cultural activities. 


The Delhi Sultanate by its brilliant achieve- 
ments in the field of learning and scholarship 
left a glorious legacy, which was no less im- 
portant and epoch-making than there preserva- 
tion of the Islamic State itself. Their more 
lucky successors on the throns of Delhi, the 
Mughals, improved to aremarkable degree both 
the cultural and political aspects of empuire- 
building so gloriously that the slpendour ol 
their precursors was dimmed, yet it deserves 
the lithe of culture state just as much as the 
empire of the great Mughals. (Dr. I. H 
Qureishy Page 177) 


Sultan Behlol Lodi, an important Afghan 
noble, founded the first Afghan ruling dy- 
nusty which though short-lived has a great 
clam on the memory of the posterity. In 
the time of his successor Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi (1449-1517) the cause of intellectual 
progress continued to advance. A great chrac- 
terestic of this scholar— Sultan was that he 
gave every encouragement to his Hindu subjects 
to study Islamic learning and arts. The 
Hindus began to attend maktabs and madrasas 
In large numbers to acquire the knowledge of 
Arabic and Persion. Hindi also found in 
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Sikandar Lodi a great parton (see chepter X oj | ee 
3 > P | “ and cultured than both of them. Erskine 

Education of Hindus under Muslim Rul wat Ap nigetretietn vail 
The Thadieean faci eYaiey al of | unhesitatingly remarks that “if we-review with 

1e Logis, in tact, carried the revival oO! lear. eit . i ; 
, Be, PReetindus had tI impartiality the history of Asia, we shall find 
Ing a tep further, while the Hindus had th ; ; Si. aialaakc 
Ratt | : a . | e “he few princes, who are entitled to rank higher 
eginning of their renaissance in this pericod ea: fx 2 

E bs | than Babur 1n genius and accomplishments 

set ee By the establishment of the Mughal Fimpi; and in activity of mind.” 


in India a golden chapter was unfolded in th 
history of education and development o 
literature and art. Almost all the rulers o! th 
House of Timur were great patrons of educatio) 
and their benevolent and tolerant polk 
created such a congenial atmosphere that i 
and literature thrived and _— flourished 
remarkably. Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Jaunpur. 
Gujrat, Sialkot and Ahmedabad became main 
centres of Muslim learning. The Mugha 


Babur was ‘a literary genius’. His 
scholarship in Arabic Persian and Turkt ranked 
supreme. ‘In Persian he was an accomplished 
poet and in his native Turki he was master of 
a pure and unaffected style, alike in prose and 
verse’. His greatest contribution to learning 
was his autbolography. The Memoirs (luzk- 
I-Baburl), written in the Turki ljanguage 
holds a unique position in the history of 


: | I] 9 
Durbars were the cradles of = scholars erage: 
literatures and poets, who received reeuls P 
‘5 _— i Babur used to hold frequent literary parties 

encouragement from [hei SOVETCPIN patron 

. a anda number of eminent scholars used to be 
by way ol! lands and subsidies. h. . 

taal his constant Companions. 
Timur, the first Mughal, who invaded Indy 

in 1398 was the author of the Malfuzat- Humayun (1530-1556) loved to study 


astronomy and geography and wrote disserta- 
tions On the nature of the elements For his 
own use, he caused to be constructed both 
lerrestrial and celestial globes, Writes N.N. 
Law, the famed author of “The promotion of 
Babur, (1$26-1530). the illustrious fouyce Learning ain India during Muhanimadan 
Rule’. “He was a poet of some merit and was 
fond of the company of learned men and 
philosophers. He was a calligraphist as well. 


Timuri, his autobiography, and builer of 4 co! 
lege in Samarqand. Noer tells us that he als 
established academies and libraries and \ 
admirer of poets and scholars. 


of the Mughal Empire, econbined tn his 
the blood of the two ereat Scourges oj As 


limur and Chingiz, but he was more reine 
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Humayun had a large library and L: | Beg } Humayun’s mausoleum were once oceupied by 
was his librarian. The monarch was so fond. 
} af a college. 
of books that even during expeditions | 
“carried a select litrary’ with him. I[n |54 With the accession of Akbar (155 -: 63) a 
when Humayun was expelled from India, he new feaf was turned in the “history of 
manged to take with him a few of his favourite education, literature and fine arts.” Akbar was 
volumes (Noers Akbar, p. 136) During hi a potentate, who may justly be regarded as one 
exile in Persia, he made acquaintance wih of the greatest and miughttest sovereigns 
many scholars and artists and invited them to known to history. Jahangir remarks that 
visit India, when he would suceeed in re “slory of God manifested itself in him’. He 
establishing nis kingdom there. | further adds: ‘Possessed of a fine literary 
| | taste, a profonnd intellectual curiosity and a 
After Humayun had succeeded 1n recoveiing marvellous memory, he took interest in the 
his lost dominion, he established a Madrassa qifferent branches of Irarning, such as 
at Delhi on the bank of the Jamuna in honour philosophy, theolgy, history and politics’. 


of Zainuddin Khafi with Maulana Ismail! a 
Principal and turned Sher Mandal, _ the 
pleasure-house of Sher Shah (d.1545) at 
Purana Qila, into a library. 


“The fact is that he kept his. studies 
throughout his life. Blockman = says that 
Akbar used to read repeatedly the Gulistan, 
the Bostan, the Qabusnama, the Shahnama, 

Some of the eminent scholars and artists the works of Khusrau, Jami, Khagani, 
who flourished in Humayun’s court were  Anwari, Nizami, ete. (promotion of Learning 
Khundamir, Jauhar, the author of the im India (P. 145). 

‘Tarikhul-Waqiat Shaikh Husain, Khwa 
Muhammad Munir. Shamsuddin of Kashan, 
and Mir Qasim Abdul Latif, the author o! 
the Lubb-ul-Tawarikh, was invited by ih 


He was a lover of Masnavi-i Rumi and 
Diwan-i-Hafiz. The view that the Emperor 
was illiterate is based entirely upon unauthen- 
licated statements, based upon unreliable 
reports of the Goanese and other Christian 
missionaries. A modern researcher Mr S.M. 
Jaffar opines that “if literacy means ability to 
read and write, Akbar was literate and if the 
end of education is knowledge and intellectual 


Emperor, but he could not reach the royal 
court during Humayun’s life-time. Shaikh 
Gadai of Delhi who flourished in Humayun’ 
reign, used to deliver lectures on logic and on 


philosophy to foreign scholars. Stephen and | 
Fanshawe tellus that the rooms attached | 


EE 
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improvement, he was undoubtedly profound)} 


learned and most highly educated’. 


In his noble zeal to promote _learnin 
Akbar extended lavish patronage to erudit: 
scholars, litterateurs and artists throug 
stipends and rewards, and they wror 
translated, compiled and decorated will 
iljustration, books on history, philosophy 
literature, theology, medicines and_ othe 
sciences, 


Akbar also turned his attention to Sanskr 
learning and under his direction man 
Sanrkrit works were translated into Pers 
He commanded Badayuni to transla 
Valmikis Ramayana. The author was als 
instructed to translate Singhasena — batts 
which he named Khired-Afza. Badu 
Nagib Khan, Mulla Shir and Mulla Thanis 
wari Jointly made a condensed version of th 
great epic, Mahabharata, which is known as th 
Razmnama. 


“Akbar imtroduced reforms im the 
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Mr. Lowe, P. 475). Medicine was another 
important subject and both Ayurvedic and 
Unani systerns were taught. A large numbea 
of Maktabs and Madrassas, both for residents 
and for day-scholars, were built and richly 
endowed, and arrangements were also made 
for the free edncation of the poor (Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar’s Topography of the Mughal 
Empire, P. 25). A big college was founded at 
Fathepur Sikri, ‘“‘the like of which’? the Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions, ‘‘few travellers can name’’. 
A capacious school was constructed at Agra 
and Akbar appointed a scholar from Shiraz as 
the principal of this institution. Besides this, 
there were a number of Miédrassas at Agra 
which had Persian teachers. Referring to 
these institutions, Abul Fazal says: ‘All 
civilized nations have schools for the educa- 
tion of youths, but Hindustan is particularly 
famous for its seminaries’. Hindus were 
taught along with Muslims in Madrassas, 
school and colleges and the curriculum gave 
them full scope to receive education according 
to their particular views of life 


educational system of the country and th 


innovations and improvements — thal Jahangir (loud-1627) a lover of nature and 


ti introduced were (he Outcome of the libe beauly, was a scholar as well asa poet. His 
: 


Wi heart of the Emperor’. Mathematics rank’ ~~ Memoris, the Tuzk-i-J hingiri, is « birlliant 
iil lirst among the SClENCES, Included ii Ut proof of his literary attainmeits. He received 
|] curriculum. Akbar issued a firman mikini his education from Qutbuddin Muhammad, 
} mathematics a eamipulser subject i Mirza Abdur Rahim, Shaikh Ahmed and 
| Madrasas (Badayuni’s Muntakhk-ul-Tawath Muhaddis Mir Kalan of Hiurat. According 
' 
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‘to the Tarikh-i-Jan-i-Jahan the Empero, | 


“repaired even those Madrassa that had {y, 
thirty years been the dwelling places of bird. 
and beasts and filled them with students any 
professors (Law’s Promotion of Learniy, 
P. 1 >). He used to associate with learned 
men and Dervishes and loved to conversy 
with them. 


He was a great lover of books and purchas. 
ed large number of manuscripts at exoabitant\ 
high prices. According to Martin, Jahangir 
paid 3,000 gold rupias or about £ 10,000 for 
one manuscript only. His personal library 
consisted of such books as the Rauzat-ul- 
Ahbad, the Tafsir-i-Hussaini and the Tafsir-i- 
Kashshaf. He appointed Maktub Khan 4s 
the Librarian of the Imperial library. 


Jahangir was a great admirer of the art of 
painting and a good number of master,-paint- 
ers adorned his court. Many Jearned men, 
poets and artists flourished under his 
patronage, such as Mirza Ghyas Beg, 
Niamatullah, Naqib Khan, Abdul Hag Delhyi, 
Naziri, Talib etc. 


The regin of Shah Jahan (1627-1648 ), su\ 
the climax of the Mughal Empire. The 
Emperor followed the educational policy 0 
his grandfather. Bernier has painted ‘ 
melancholy picture of the state of educatio! 
during Shah Jahan’s rule, but N.N Law opines 
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that the travel.or’s account does not seem to 
express the real state of things’ (Bernier’s 
Travels, p. 210 Law’s ‘promotion of learning 
p. 181), Wehave it on the authority of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar that a group of good readers 
were maintained to read to the Emperor 
“books on travel, lives of the saints and 
prophets and historians of former kings all 
rich in instruction. Among them the life of 
Timur and the Autobiography of Babar were 
his special favourites’’ Anecdotes of Aurangzed, 


p. 174). 


Shah Jahan founded an Imperial College 
in Delhi in the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, 
and repaired the Dar-ul-Baga College of 
which Maulana-Sadruddin was appointed the 
Director. He also extended patronage to 
music, painting and calligraphy. 


In Dara Shikoh (d.1659) the Mughal Royal 
family got an outstanding literary genius, He 
“showed leanings for the religion and institu=- 
tions of the Hindus, was constantly seen in the 
company of Brahamans, Jogis and Sannayasis, 
and had great respect for Hindu learning’’. 


A profound scholar of Sanskrit, he studied 
the doctrines ot Vedanta and translated into 
Persian the Bhagavat Gita, the Athur Veda, 
the Yoga Vaistha and the Upanishad, the last 
one being under the title Sirr-ul-Asrar, besides. 


rr 
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many other important works, such as th 
Safinat-ul-Auliya, the Sakinat-ul-Aullya, th 
Nadir-ul-Nukat ete. 


. 


Aurangexed (16°8-170.), the last of th 
Great Mughals was well-versed in Arabic 
Perstin and Turkiah languages, and hy 
puritan ides led him to bring the eductiona 
policy in Jine with the tenets of Islam. He go 
his early education from Saadullah Khan an¢ 
Muhammad  Hashsm. His studies were 
mainly confined to theological works and this 
had a marked influence on his ideas. 


Even after ascending the throne, he 
regularly studied Tafsir, Hadith and Figh with 
the help of reputed ‘Ulema. The Ruqqat-- 
‘Alamgiri shows his mastery of the Persian 
language. Bernier’s account gives an Impres- 
sion that Aurangzeb was not satisfied with the 
eudcation he sreceived (Travels, p. 156). 


Keene observes that Auranezeh ‘founded 
numberless colleges and schools” while the 
‘Alamgirnama records that he appointed pro- 
fessors in different parts of his empire and {ixed 
suupends for meitorious students. The Empero 
issued firmans to provincial Governors for the 
repair ind reconstruction of maktabs and_ the 
appointment of teaching staffs. Aurangzed con- 
fiscated from the Dutch the building called 
Farhangi Mahal in Lucknow, allotted it to ap 
‘Ulama family and so the Farhangi Mahal 
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Madressa was founded”’ (P.N. Chopra’s Society 
and Culture in Mughal Age p. 143). 


The Madrassa-i-Rahimya; named after the 
father of Shah Waliullah, was built during 
Aurangzeb’s reign and produced scholars like 
Shah Abdul ‘Aziz, Shah Ismail and ‘Abdul 
Qadir. It is said that Aurangzeb used to copy 
the Holy Quran and maintained himself on 
the sale-proceeds of the same. Under him 
Sialkot became a prominent seat of learning 
and there lived two celebrated theologians of 
the period Manlana Abdul Hakim and _ his 
son ‘Abdullah. 


Aurangzeb constituted a Board of Seven 
eminent Jurists under the Chairman-ship 
of Shaikh Nizam lLahori to compile an 
exhaustive code of Muslim Law and to put 
into a proper form the various juristic 
decisions. The board completed the famous 
Faatawa-l-Alamgiri, which has been regarded 
as “the greatest digest of Muslim Law made 
in India”, after seven years of labour. 


The patronage of learning and promotion 
of education by founding schools and colleges 
was also undertaken with much zeal and 
enthusiasm by the nobility and gentry, and 
a large number of educational institutions 
cropped up in almost all parts of the empire. 
The Mughul nobility constituted a sort of 
agency through which the ideals of art, morals 
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and manners were diffuesd among loy, 
classes. (Radiance Weekly, New Delhi |», 


From what we have briefly described , 

educational and cultural activities in the sy} 
continent under muslim rule, it can be eas 
inferred that the Muslims had evolved | 
improved system of education and the ruler 
whether of the central Kingdoms, Province; 
states and Zamindars of big states had provide 
adequate facilities to every citizen of India fo 
the acquisation of Knowledge. It will also 
clear from the above description that educ: 
tion was completely free and there was i 
dearth of regular institutions for imparting 
education on the basis of perfect equalit 
among taught and without observing any db: 
tinction between high and low, or among 
members of one community or another 
Religious education was, of course, the chit! 
aim of the Islamic system of education, bu 
equal provision was made for the disseminatior 
of secular learning and subjects dealing with 
arts, industry and business methods. 


Another important feature of the Islami 
system was that it was free from state contro! 
Old educational units were independent in the! 
internal management, but there was _ perfec! 
uniformity in the system, organisation ané 
policy of education throughout the sub-contt 
nent. 


The close and intimate relation betwee). 
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teachers and their students was a great hall- 
mark of this system in the Muslims period. 
This produced an imperishable and whole 
some influence upon the students and was a 
great factor in moulding their manners and 
characters. The teachers and students were 
so bound in the silken-tie of love and affection 
that when a teacher had to transfer his educa- 
tional activities to another area, the boys in- 
variably followed him. Even in the 19th 
centuary we find that the great Moulana 
Bahrul Ulum refused to consider a highly 
lucrative offer, uutil he was allowed to bring 
all his students numbering one hundred with 
him and full arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion and free board for the them had been 
made at the new centre. 


The syllabus introduced in the sub-continent, 
was in conformity with the methods adopted 
in the beginning of Islam and carried by the 
Muslims in every part of Asia, Arabia and 
some regions of Europe, where it produced 
marvellous intellectual re-awakening and 
sumulated new Jearning, while helping pre- 
serve the remnants of old learning and civilisa- 
lion. It can not, therefore, be denied that it 
Was a revolutionary and progressive system 
which prepared generations after generations 
of educated peoples fully equipped for meet- 
ing new demands and facing new problems 
wherever the muslims planted there rule. 
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In India the organisation of education,| 
activities by the muslims did not lack j, 
dynamism and progressive tendencies. Up, 
the close of the eighteenth century, by whic 
time their policical supermacy had touche CHAPTER | 
the lowest watermark, it continued to serve ||; 


best interests of the nation and people o! 4| 
It was suited to the genius q 


PROMOTION OF LEARNING 


communities. 
the people and developed fully there laten 1, Importance of Education in Islam. 2, Promoting 
TAs yes ; F Sei Knowledge aid Religion among the nations o! the 
¢ S /ONlI I, 
faculties and capabilities of mind i : | World. 3. The Advent of Muslims in Pak-Indo 
In the} Sub-Continent and progress of Education. 4, The 
5. Media 


nued to produce eminent men . 
field of learning, administration jn civil an 3 
for promoting Knowledge. 


military sphere and professional skill. [tis foriddneation|. 7 Libraries. 
no doubt, true that we do not come acros ties. 9, Fine Arts. 

scholars, philosephers, and scientists in Indi 
of the type of those, who floursihed tn Syria 
Jrag, North Africa and other parts of Islami 
world, whose achievements served as_ beacon 
light for seekers of knowledge in westert 
countries. Wealso do not find in the sub 


Attitude of the Govt. towards Education. 
6. Voluntary Services 


8. Educational Socie. 


Islam has laid great stress upon education. The Importance 
holy Quran as revealed to our Prophet (Peace be on him) pastence- 
l 


begins with the word “‘Read’’. The foremost thing that Islam. 
was thus enjoined was ‘‘reading’’. In the same ‘‘Surah.”’ 
“Al-Alaq.”’ God (through Gabriel) says :— 


continent educational centres and places ol | 
“Read: Inthe name ol thy Lord who createth. 
learning, matching those which were cstib 
lished in other Islamic countries. Whatevel Createth man from a clot, 
| may be the reasons for this failuis, il } “Read: And it is thy Lord. the Most Bountiful, 
] however, a fact that this cannot be ascribed “Who teacheth by the pen, 
to any shortcoming, or deficiency in the system “Teacheth man that which he knew not’’. 
of education followed in India in the days ol 
Muslim supremacy. True and full understanding of Islam depends 
essentiully on knowledge without which God’s commands 


can never be understood in their true sense. In Surah 


‘“Ankaboot’’ is mentioned :— 


Prof. M. Hamiuddin K/ian 
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“As for these similitudes we coin. them 
mankind but none will grasp their meaning by 
wise’). 


In the same Surah, it its said. ‘‘But it is ¢ 


revelation in the heart of those who have been gi 


Knowledge and none deny our revelation save \ 
doers’ ’?. 


In Surah ‘“‘Fatir.”” God has revealed: ‘‘The e 
among his bondmen fear Allah alone’’. 


[In order to keep up difference between the lea 
and the ignorant, it is said in Surah *‘Az-Zumar'’. “s 
those who know equal with those who know not’ 


In short, for 4 man to grasp the significance of |s 
and to be God-fearing, knowledge is very essential: op 
the wrongdoers can deny God’s revelations 


The holy Prophet (Peace be on him), too, did 
best to instil into the heart of the people the valu 


knowledge,?> and search for knowledge was mu 


binding on every Muslim man and woman. [he Prop 


(Peace be on hiim) said. “One hour's meditation ont 
works of the Creator (ina devout spirit) is betterth 


seventy years of prayers’. ‘‘To listen to the instructi 
of Science and Learning for an hour is more meriton 
than attending the funerals of a thousand martyrs 
more meritorious than standing up in prayers (ol! 


thousand nights’ ‘‘To listen to the word of the lear 


and to cherish them into the heart is more conjmends 
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Amir Ali, pp. 360—361 and Riyasat Ali Nady. 


than emancipating a hundred slaves’’. Every aspect of 
acquiring knowledge is eulogised. ‘The ink of the 
scholar is holier than the blood of the martyr’. He 
impressed upon his disciples the necessity of seeking 
knowledge even into China’. They are encouraged to 
give up their hearths and homes and seek knowledge in 
far-olf places. ‘*He who leaves his home in search of 
knowledge. walks in the path of God’. ‘‘lHKie who 
travels in search of knowledge, to him God shows the 
way to Paradise’. On the one hand, the greatness of 
knowledge was impressed on the people, while, on the 
other, the prestige and diznity of the scholars were 
enhanced. ‘‘Him who favours learning and learned God 
will favour inthe next world’. ‘tHe who honours the 
learned honours me’. ‘“‘He who shows reverence to a 
scholar revers seventy prophets; while he who holds in 
esteem one student, pays tribute to seventy, martyrs’’. 


Having illumined \rabia with the light of Islam and 
having made the wild Arabs truly civilized, the Muslims 
turned their attention to other countries to help the 
people tread the path of humaneness. For the achieve- 
ment of this aim they carried in one hand the sword and 
the flag, while in the other, they held the torch of 
knowledge and arts.) By the sword they conquered 
countries, by preaching knowledge, they won people’s 
hearts. They practised the principles of Islam and 
proved their superiority. The first thing they did after a 
conquest was to light the torch of knowledge and arts 
in that country. They sheathed their swords soon after 
a victory, aad used their pen to promote knowledge and 
science. They changed the social and literary atmosphere 
of the country they set their foot on In Hedjaz, Persia, 
Egypr, Tripoli, Morocco, Andulus, Turkistan, the Algiers 
and India they spread the light of civilization; the 
barbarians were converted into civilized people. Shiraz. 
Damascus, Baghdad, Neshapur, Cairo and Granada 


Promoting 
Knowledge 
and Reli- 
gion among 
the nations 


of the 
World. 
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became the cradles of knowledge and literature. 1}; 
for knowledge became, as it were, a matter of faith \ 
the Muslims While Muslim rulers, patronized art, 
learning seekers after knowledge dedicated their live; 
promoting knowledge. For them to stoop before, 
one except the erudite and the wise was to disgr; 
knowledge and learning. Inspite of the fact that in, 
3rd and the 4th centuries of Hijra, the politica! dow, 
fall of Muslims had begun and power of, and respect {y 
the Khalifas were pradually dwindling, the knowled: 
and arts were at their zenith. Neither the attacks of | 
Tartars nor the cursades of the Western powers cou! 
dim the torch of knowledge, which the followers, 

Islam had lighted. 
The Advent It was long before the Pak-indo Sub-Continent cam 
ot ee in contact with this world-wide cultura] movement. Th 
Sab Cont attack on Thana and Broach, near Bombay, on th) 
progress of West coast of India, inthe time of the Second Calip\, 
Eanes tpn. Hazrat ‘Umar Farug, by Hakim hin Abulas, as well 
as the light skirmishes thereafter, may well be nore) 
The first attack which produced political consequenes a 
the sub Continent, came, tn fact. in 93 A.H. (71! A.D) 
It was made by Muhammed bin Qasim in the time 
Caliph Walid. We !ounded the first Muslim empire i 
part of the Sub-Continent after conquerin» 
Multan. This empire lasted for three hundred years | 
its own strength. It was shattered when Mahmudo 


Ghazni attacked {ndia. 


\] 1d atl 


[n the beginning of the I1th century A.D. \Jahmui 
of Ghazni undertook several military expediti int 
India, which proved more effective than thal 0 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Mahmud of Ghazni, howeve 
had no mind to establish his rule over the Sub-Continen 


It was Muhammad Shahabuddin of Ghaur whio entered 
the Sub-Continent with the aim of establishine Musiia 
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Having conquered Northern 
India he appointed his viceroy there. This viceroy. 
Qutbuddin Aibak, was the first independent Muslim 
ruler of Pak-Indo Sub-Continent. The Muslim empire, 
established by him, ‘asted for about seven centuries. 
But they came here not merely to subjugate and rule: 
they made it their home and did much for the welfare 
and cultural advancement of the native population. 
They were eager to establish a stable government as well 
as to bring peace and prosperity tothe people. From 
Qutbuddin down to Bahadur Shah II, most of the kings 
and emperors contributed to the promotion of knowledge 
and arts. Even Provincial governors and rulers of 
independent states did not fail in their duty to achieve 
thisend. Besides, the public, the nobles and the learned 
all did their best in this regard MWDue to these efforts, 
education was as general and unrestricted in the 
Pak-Indo Sub-Continent as in other Muslim countries, 
while in Europe during this period education was the 
monopoly of a privileged class, the churchmen and the 


clergy. ‘ 


empire in the country. 


The Government of the time helped the spread of 
independent education. it differed from the moderi 
conception in that the imposition of restriction or 
supervision on education by the Government was not. 
looked upon with favour. The main task of the 
Government was to give financial aid and administer to 
other needs of the teachers and the _ taught. 
The teachers were, however, quite free to manage their 
institutions, frame courses and syllabuses, and decide 
the aim, nature and method of their teaching. The 
officials of the Government did not interfere in these 
tters at all. These institutions taught a specially 
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prescribed course, which was not too rigid. Changes 


neg een | 


ntroduced at different times and in some places 
subjects were attached more importance than 
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others, but these changes were not effected in consequence 


of Government official's interference. 


It does not. however. mean that the Government 


was indifferent to educational activities in the countr 
It was wrong what Dr. Keay has said in this respect. | 
writes: ‘There was no Education department nor wer 
there Inspectors to inspect schools’’. He has stated t 


as an argument to prove that the Government oO! the 


period took no interest in matters relating to educatio) 
and its progress. Surely, there was no separate depatt. 
ment of education in those days: nor werethere inspectors 
to supervise educational! enterprises. It does not 
however, follow that the Government took no interest 
in matters of education. Such a conclusion would be 
contrary to facts. The Sadrus-Sudur, a permanent official 
enjoying the rank of a minister under the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughal emperors, had the following duties and 


functions to discharge:— 


|. To put up lists of candidates for scholarships 
and stipends before the king. 


2. To appoint Qazis and Muftis. 


“a 
_ 


To censure persons erring in matters relating 
to education and morals and to watch the 
betterment of education and public moralit\ 


4. To provide aid to the poor and the crippled ow 
o! the funds provided by the State. 


In order to do justice to his first duty it was 
incumbent on the Sadrus-Sudur to keep himself aware o! 
the condition of the ‘Ulama and to provide those, whic 
were in need, with the necessary aid either from private 
purse or from the State funds with the approval ot thie 
king. The Qazis and Muftis for various cities were 
chosen from among these ‘Ulama, and staff in educational 
institutions, too, Was recruited from among them. [hei 
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salaries were regularly paid out of the royal treasury. 
In some cases, Jagirs (properties) were endowed for 
defraying expenditure on educational institutions. The . 
teachers were paid salaries, and the students scholar- 
ships. In some institutions board and lodging were 

provided free. But mostly, the students resided at their 

homes while receiving their education in school. On 

finishing their education. suitable among them = were | 


appointed teachers in schools. ! 


So far as financial aid was concerned, the teachers 
and the students both were supported by the State and 
some schools had endowments attached to them. Thou- 
sands of schools were established by the kings in this 
sib ett They were far flung in every nook and 
corner of the eountry. They were the main centres of 
ea sation. Even today anumber of dilapidated buildings 
estify to their existence in the past. The Madrassah 
Kh ir-ul- Mana | founded by Mahim Ankah in Delhi 
and the Madrassah founded by Mahmud Gawan in Bidar 

weER a few in ances out of a large number of them. 
— Some of th ese old educational institutions are being used 
- ascentres of ed ication even today. A case in point is 
the Madrassah of Ghaziuddin in De'hi outside Ajmeri_ 
Gate. Before the partition of the Sub-Continent in 
4 1947, t was k mown .as Arabic College, now it is called 


Dante “olle 
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: i ', wrong to limit the progress of 

those days to these institutions. Every ican 
the establishment of public schools in 

ot hi kingdom. It was customary in 

for the ministers, nobles ard officers to start 

institutions after their names, specially when 

mment took over the administration of the 


pp. 257. 
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men, agriculturists or employees. They did teaching 


centre or in aby indepedent state. Such an action wo work out of their free will, besides their various occupa- 


considered necessary to keep up the dignily ar tions. Even those who had renounced the world and 
prestige and every new Government proved tse; had no eoncern with the worldly affairs took deep 
more munificent and magnanimous by establishing | interest in matters educational. Many of -Khanqahs’ 
institutions for popular education. But education wa, | were used for housing, teaching institutions. One 
not limited to these centres alone. In order to [ul | instance in point was the Khangah of Hazrat Sultan-ul- 


understand the condition of educational progress jj | 
necessary to familiarize Ourselyes with different kinds o 
media that were in vogue for spreading education \y 
those times. 


Mashaikh, attached to which was « school wherein 
taught Maulana Fakhruddin. 


Workers in educational field can be divided into two 
groups of teachers. One of them earned their livelihood 
through their own Oecupalions, and devoted spare time 
to teaching work. The other class depended on teaching 
profession for earning their livelihood. They did not 
charge fees or accept salaries from the students: but 
were supported by monetary aid they received from some 
rich philanthropist of the place every month. But 
usually there were endowments, which provided enough 
monetary aid for the satisluction of their needs. They 
therefore needed no other means of support to fall 


Marist The celebrated scholars did not, however, al\a) 
Education. teach in mosques. Besides mosques they taught at the 
houses of the nobles and at their own residences. [vey 
the humblest place was acceptable to them for th 
purpose. These places were open alike to the poo 
and the rich, the king and the beggar, the saint and the 
soldier. Every scholar considered it his duty to dillus 
knowledge to other. Firoz Shah, the celebrated Bahamp 


king, held teaching classes on Saturdays, Mondays and 


Wednesdays —three days ina week, his political and adn back upon 

nistrative engagements notwithstanding. In the timed , | . ' 
In order to acquire proficiency in certain subjects it 

Balban. Shamsu! Mulk, too, taught regularly tor some 


was essential to travel to far-off places. The inconve- 
nience involved was, however, unbearable for an uverage 
man. To overcome the dilliculty the Muslim kings paid 
out of public treasury, for their private needs, in the shape 
of monetary aid, to teachers who depended for their live- 
lihood on teaching profession, and stipends were given to 
students. This monetary aid was known as ~‘Madad-i- 
Ma’ash"’. ‘very teacher was free in the selection of his | 
place of teaching. The Government enabled him, through 
monetary aid, to devote himself exclusively to seeking» 
knowledge and imparting instruction. ! 


time. Most of the ‘Ulama in that city had been his 
pupils, even Shaikh Nizam-ud-din being one ot them 
The famous Vazier of Akbar, Mir Fatehullah Shirazi, not 
only taught the highest classes, but regularly gave lesson 
in spelling to small children of 5 or 6. Conditions fo 
appointment to some of thie offices laid it down, that th 
incumbents viz Qazi, Sardar and Imam were to carr 
on teiching work as a duty, in addition to other duties 
political and administrative. 

| 

. 


| Besides these oflicials, free education was imparted 
by a large band of voluntary workers in every towy and 
city and in some of the villages. The voluntary worker 
did not teach for their livelihood. They were business 


I, Nadvi, p. 84, 


lO 
. 


The seekers of knowledge did not have to wander 
about in order to satisfy their learning for knowledye I] 


The author of ‘*Ma’sir-i-Alamgiri’’ writes: — 
| Such valuable book collections were not the sole 


“Salaries were fixed for teachers in every town and monopoly of the royalty: other members of the royal 


city; the “Ulama were granted fiefs and stipends and | household, the nobles of the court and the learned men 


. | ' 
sufficient funds were provided to meet the expenditure | of the time also had their own collections. [they took 


on the up-keep of the students”’ great pains to secure for their collections the best and 


the most valuable books. These books were freely lent 


Aurangzeb ina Firman ordered Diwan Mukramat and borrower was allowed to make out acopy of the 
Khan to appoint teachers in all parts of his empire: the manuscript for his own use; if he liked. Copies of the 
students were to be ‘aught syllabi from ‘Mizan’ to books in the royal library were made for distribution 


‘Kashal and they were to be paid stipends in consul- | among the ‘Ulama The profession of making out copies 
tation with the provincial governor, on a certificate had developed into a regular art and provided for the 
bearing the seal of the teacher. In his time Sultan Firoz copyists a handsome means ol livelihood. These 
Tughlak also sent a large number of “Alims: and teachers copyists were known as ‘‘Warraq” and = ~**Nassakh’’ 


for spreading knowledge in different parts of his empire. They had adopted it as a profession to provide the 
copies of the manuscripts to those who needed them. 


The number of these workers was too numerous to be 

estimated correctly. Even chronicles of the times fal The printing presses are too common now. We cannot 

to help us in this matter, as therein are mentioned only fully appreciate the skill of the warraqs (copyists) of 

those workers in educational held who, in one respec! those days. It would be hard to believe today that ee . 

or the other, had a concern with the royal court Tayyab had copied out ‘‘Sharah Mulla Jami’ in a w 

Moreover in those times, detailed information was no! Sheikh Junaid Hisari made a manuscript copy of the 

considered of much consequence: hence no_ biographical Whole text of the Quran within the short space of 

or statistical records were preserved. It can, however, 3 days. Sheikh Mubarak copied out S00 books in h 

be reiterated without fear of contradiction that voluntary life time,? 

workers were found in every town and city and in mos! 

of the villages. They had dedicated their whole life | The Mughal emperors had made special arran 

the diffusion of knowledge among their countrymen. ments for calligraphists who copied out the manuscripts 
The nobles, too, had calligraphists in their service 


Libraries The libraries and reading rooms are common|\ There was a large number of copyists and calligraphists 
| found these days. But in the past, the books were ho in reir service, A large number of copyists and 
, available so easily for lack of printing facilities. Conse- calls had also adopted the art as a profession in 

quently the books were comparatively more costly and their private capacity The art of copy-making had 
considered highly precious. {t was a matter for pride ae so highly as to overcome the difficulties which 
for kings, nobles and crudite to possess a collection 0! ; : 

books, and they preserved this collection meticulously. 
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to the fact that during the period of decline of {| 
Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzeb, 2 lary, 
number of manuscripts were destroyed quite 

number were taken away by Nadir Shah. 
orientalisis. too. carried away a large number o! then 
to enrich their own libraries. The year 1273 AH 
(1857 A.D.) was the most ominous year or our national 
culture. traditions and valuable art treasures. [he 
books were no exception. Hundreds of thousands o 
manuscripts perished in the arson and loot that {ollowe 
the British conquest of Delhi, Lucknow and Barelly. 4 
large number of books were destroyed. [he libraries 
in Europe, nevertheless, have on their shelves hundreds 


or 
[he Europea 


; 


peas 


ae 
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in the time of Emperor Humayun. When Humayun, 


after his defeat by Sher Shah Suri, was obliged to nee 
the country. he took with him his library and its 


Superintendent. On regaining his empire he established 


this library at Sher Mandal, and died, having slipped 
on the stairs of this library. 


Akbar made considerable addition to his father’s 


library, Faizi was incharge of its management. The 
royal library, in the time of Akbar, was bifurcated into 
two sections -one branch was kept within the palace 
while the other was outside the palace. The books in 


each section were arranged according to subjects. Ihe 
Their value, as 


of thousands of volumes of our ancient books. Some — |ibrary contained about 24.000 books. 
of the big libraries in this Sub-Continent, however, still | estimated by Smith, comes to Rs. 65$ lacs of rupees. 
The Khuda | Jahangir and Shahjahan enriched this collection by 


preserve some of these manuscripts. 
Bakhsh Library at Bankipur houses the largest and the 
most valuable collection and it is most regrettable that 
after the partition, this library, situated as it was in 
Bihar, has remained in alien hands. 


In the time 


adding considerable number of books to tt. 
Jahangir 


of Jahangir Maktoob Khan held its charge. 


gifted some of these books to the Shaikhs of Gujrat 
with inscription on the back by the emperor himself, 


giving the date of his arrival in| Gujrat as well as 
the date of making over the gift. ‘Alamgir added 
to it a large number of religious books. After 
the conquest of Bijapur, ‘Alamgir transferred to the, 


royal library all books considered valuable, rare and 


patrons oO! 
It 1s 


them a 


The kings of Delhi were generally 
literature and arts and had a love for books. 
quite believable that these kings had with 
large number of books. Alauddin was almost 
But he ascended the throne at a time, when 
atmosphere of the empire was surcharged with literar 
He had therefore a very large collection o| 


literate 


the whole | precious: 


Besides the emperors, the Mughal princes and 
princesses had their own collections. The libraries, 
including collections made by Crulbadan Bano, Salima 
Sultana, Dara Shikoh and Zebun-Nisa, are among the 


activities. 
books under the superintendence of Amir Khusrau, the 
celebrated poet.! 


[he library of the Mughal emperors was the mos reputed libraries of their time. Dara Shikoh. and 
lamous library of the time. Fach successive emperor | Zebun Nisa’s libraries contained thousands of 
had developed it in accordance with his taste and added volumes, — 


to the collection lal Reg was ifs Superintendent 


The ‘Ulama and the nobles had their own libraries. 
Shaikh Nizamuddin had an excellent library of his own 


-_ 


me 


|. S.M. Jaafar, p, 44, 
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Maulana Sadruddin Khan, Mufti of thecity. It was 
l estimated to be worth 3.00,000 rupees. Jt is not an 
hil), easy tesk to trace out all such private libraries for a 


correct estimate. The fact. however. is that the most 
excellent and rarest books could be had 
libraries, if and when needed. 
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when alter his death, Uthman Sirajuddin, 


Lakhnauti, he took many of the books with him.' 
In these 


This love for Knowledge continued unabated 4 
the political decline of the empire. The only dilly 
it did make. was that the centre of gravitation had , 


shifted from the person of the king to the indepen:-tional societies in 
The God-«) societies and associations, like the schools and 


proved of great help in accelerating the pace of educa- 
tional progress. Such societies were generally formed 


ture aS could not be done by some other Stat under the patronage of the members of the royalty who 
centuries. Sultan Tipu, the martyr. possessed 4 maintained at their court a galaxy of poets and scholars. 
valuable library. It was managed by a Superintend: These scholars held assemblages which were at times 
The library could not survive the fate of the kinudo;joimed by the king himself. Following the custom of 


The efforts of the Nawabs of Oudh. of Rohilkhand ..the royalty. the nobles, too, had formed similar associa- 
tions. It isin the time of Balban that we for the first 


of Bengal need not be dilated upon. 
lime come across associations, which were devoted 
They were established 


In that period there were quite a number of educa- 
addition to the libraries. The 
provincial rulers. nobles and, ‘Ulama. libraries, 
kingdom of Mysore, in the short span of its lilc 
buted so much to the promotion of learning anc 


The people in general, too, had imbibed « zca\\¢ntirely to educational purposes 


i : . 4 
literature and Jearning and were contributing -by Prince Muhammad Shaheed and Prince Bughra Khan, 
progress of knowledge and education in their own \y 008 of Balban. The princes differed in taste; the 
Individuals possessed a fair collection of book: Associations founded by them, yee varied in their aim. 

he association formed by Prince Muhammad = was 


library of Mir Muhammad ‘Ali of Murshid-abad consi 


of as many as 2,000 books. terary in character, and presided over by the famous 


oet, \mir Khusrau. Its meetings were attended by 

The celebrated family of scholars of Dell, \ holars and ‘Ulama of repute from places far and near, 
kept the torch of knowledge and religion burning dud the discussions were on literary topics. Prince 
the wind-storm of paganism and tyranny, owned ughra Khan was a lover of fine arts) the association 
It was made up «| .ader his patronage had as its aim the development 
excellent, huge collection made by the vreat d practice of fine arts. The nobles followed the 
Shah Waliullah and Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. The collccuM@mple set by the princes and established a number 
included thousands of books. An idea of its sve wl Such associations, These institutions had developed 


be gained by the fact that the books carried with th aitly high standard. 
by Shah Ishaque and his brotner Shah Yaqub, on tht 
way to Arabia at the time of their Hijrat. \ cighed | 
maunds. Another library, at this pel lod, was {hal 


very large library of their own. 


VI Wiel 


larly inthe reign of ‘Alauddin, Delhi acquired a 
remacy in literature and practical arts. never acquired 


|. Law, pp. 36-37, 


Educarional 
socrefies. 


16 
before. The king himself, being illiterate, was not 
interested in such activities, yet a galaxy o/ schol 
shone in the firmament of Delhi. I[t was mainly, 
to the fact that during the reign of 
regarded as the best period of Alghan rule, a | 
number of celebrated and 
had assembled at Delhi Court. 
ings patronized by the princes provided the pe : 
Opportunities to benefit from the scholarly discours | 


Balban, which! 


selected scholars of 4! 


[he literar\ Dat [ 


Having solved political problems, Akbar d 
most of his attention to literary, scholastic and | 


activities. A debating hall was set apart for ley 


discussions and named “‘Ibadat Khana,’’ place o| 
Ship. Akbar used to listen to the dicussions | 
divines of different sects and religions. The en 


was very fond of making experiments; there he 
experimented on discovering the natural language, | 
he attempted to bring into fold of a new religion 
the people of the Sub-Continent so as to unite 
These experiments 


into one nation. miscarried 


the scholastic activities ol 
useful to literature and science by 


the association proved! 


producing ori 


works and translations of great value. Many ol 
scholars who participated in the discussions held i 
“[badat Khana’ combined their elflorts in tran 
into Persian, Arabic and Hindi books such as, °\ 
mul Buldan,’ ‘*Mahabharat,” **Kamayana, 


“TarnikhiKashmir. This method ol  collabor 


Was not confined to translations alone. [ven © 
books on history were produced by joint ellort 

the best outcome of the method of collaboration ! 
Pak-Indo Sub-Continent is the compilation o! °} ul 

‘Alamgiri’” in the regin of ‘Alamgir who appoitl!’ 
committee of famous *Ulama to compile these |i! 

The Committee was headed by Mulla Nizam 
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Fine arts had developed considerably under the 
Muslim rule. There was no fine art—be it music, 


poetry, painting engraving. stone-cutting, architecture, 
calligraphy— to which the Muslims did not devote their 
full attention. and carried it to the highest stage of 
excellence. [he fine arts had no schools of their own. 
The accomplished artists taught these arts privately. 
Every good artist had some pupils about him and taught 
them with great zeal. As the fine arts were valued 
much, people were generally fond of learning them. 
One of the fine arts was calligraphy. Every scholar 
loved it. The kKinys were usually interested in these 
arts and some of the kings had acquired in the arts of 
their liking proficiency which compared favourably 
with that of their teacher-artist. The nobles. too, had a 
fondness forthem. Inthe wake of kings and nobles, 
the fine arts had gained popularity among the public 
who were eager to acquire them. The Sub-Continent 
had the fine arts developed to a_ considerably high 
Stage under the Muslim rule. 


In the following pages we will show how the kings, 
the nobles and the ‘Ulama individually did their best to 


propagate knowledve and literature. Their efforts — 
resulted in the general spread of education. The Hindus 
and the Muslims, men and women, all were equal | 


recepients, 
was being properly looked after ; 


- long before Sikandar Lodi Durine 


level in respect of education. 


on the same 


On the one hand the education of the boys 

on the other hand, 

education of girls had considerably progressed. The 

Hindus had begun learning Persian in Tughlaq’s time 
the time of the 
Mughal Emperors the Hindus and the Muslims stood 
’ Since 
Akbar's time the Hindus and the Muslims sat together 
in public schools. The system of education gave equal 
Opportunities to the rich and the poor, unlike the 


Fine Arts. 
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19 
present system under which thousands o! intelligent } | | , ii ala 
poor students have to give up studies half-way dy, the ‘pugree’, known as ‘Dastai 1 a at, Signi ig _ 
: mnwilline conferment of doctorate, as he has his mind stuffed with 
knowlenge Jike an Oxford scholar. He can lecture on 
Hippocrates and 


poverty ; while education is thrust on 
of wealthv families. [n | | 
Socrates, Aristotle, 


of weal Plato, Galen, 
| Avicenna like an accomplished scholar of Oxford’’.! 


unpromising wards 
days education was general irrespective 
We now cite some statistics which may 


7 
—__ -— 


Tbe General at another place writes 


; | 
ihe 


poverty. 


a glance, show the state of public education 11 
Inthe time of Muhammad J/Jughilaq (here we 
‘An educated Muslim is qualified to speak on 


Delhi alone. At Hanur in So 
there wer philosophy, literature and other branches of knowledge. 
He is eager to discuss these subjects and to know the 
changes that have been brought about in recent times’’. 


days. 
1,000 schools in 
India, as mentioned by I[bne Batuta, 


schools for boys and 1]3 for girls ! 


of the kingdo 
mien: In the days of political decline, Max Muller puts 
the number of schools in Bengal at 80,000 while Adam's 
These figures may 


Sultan Ghayasuddin, ruler 


Malwa. had in his household one thousand 


had learnt the Quran by heart. Nawab Murshid (y 
000 Qari report puts the figure at 100,000. 
| vive US an estimate of educational progress under the 


Khan, Subedar of Bengal. had in his service 
| Muslim rule. It can be claimed on the basis of these 


Maulana Abdul Kalain Azad says of Akbar’s timc 
a city or town was there, but had Khanyahs and 
: facts that India did not lag behind any other advanced 


schools’. 4 . 
country of the times. 


Aurangzeb had made education cOmpuIsor\ 


the Bohras in Gujrat. The words of General Sleena 
(who occupies a distinguished place in Indian histor 
as the exterminator of the thuggi) may be quoted) ; 


1 tle 


: 


order to give an estimate o! state of education 1 
days of the political decline of the Moghals 
' 


“But a few nations may have an educational 
so universal as is found among Indiin \lus! a 
Muslim with a monthly salary of Rs. !0/- per month 
educates his son with the same care as a prime minite ) ; 
hisown. These boys learn in Persian and \r. he 


same subjects Which our sons learn in Latin and | 


At the end of seven year’s education. he is contert 
RR  ———E—e 


I, P. 230 |, General Sleeman. 
| 2. Ibid. 


2. Tazkira, p. 242, 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION UNDER 
THE SULTANS OF DELHI 


pLomammac Ghor 


. Sultana Raz; 


!. Mahmud of Ghazni. 2. 

3, Quibuddin Aibak. 4, [ltutmish. 
6. Nasiniddin. 7. Balban. 8. Jalaluddin Khilj; 
9. Alauddin Khilji. 10. Mashaikh. 11. The Tugh 
laqs. 12, Mohammad Tughlaq. 13. Firoz Tughlaq. 
4. The Sayyids. 15. The Lodis. 16. Sikandar Lod: 
17, Salim Shah. 18. ‘Adil Shah, 


Mahmud of Ghazni, besides being a 


queror, capable commander, 


Mahmud of 


Ghazni. 
and man ol 


learning and literature. Agreat scholar 
patronized men of letters. Hearing o| 
of arts and literature, scholars and men of learning 
attracted to Ghazni from far-oll 
oflered positions according to their accomplishments 
Among 400 poets at his court, the sos 
Hakim Ansari, Asair, Rk. 
Manuchehri of Balkh, 
Ansari occupied the hich position o! hi 


WOT 


in his court. 
celebrated were 
Kashids, [ust 
and Dagqiq). 

Poet-Laureate. 
composed a part of his world-fame epic. 

‘Allama 


iZ . sLOU 


\sjadi. Farrukly 


It was on his initiative that Firdau 


Shahnama 


Alberuni. the celeorated historian and Hamdan 


lived at his court, lorty thousand dinars were | 


EEE 


cereal con- 

soldier]\ 
deportment, was also 4 great lover of knowledge, arts. 
himself, he 


his patronage 


places, and were 


2] 


This amount does 


} 
ly on their maintenance. 
a e the e cash rewards and aifts, the bestowal of 
"hehe | Giver of gold and 


which e r him the title of the 
cvs ema an elephant’ s weight. 
He este iblis hed a university on his return to Ghazni 
alter his “conquest of Kanauj. The library of this 
versity 9 was enriched with rarest books on all branch- 
es of lear ning and arts from every nook and corner 
of his kingdom. When the city fell. the best books 
of ee, libraries were transferred to the library at 
Ghazni.? Tact and endowments were set apart for 
expenc iture on the maintenance of the university, scholar- 
nd d salaries s. Hakim Ansari, the Poet-Laureate. 

was the ie of ees of the University. In addition 
to tl he Unis y and the library, he set up a museum 
1s which en displayed curious brought from far and 


near. 


ae 
attention 


WUch 


hmud might not have given as 
oO fie Bee otton of learning and literature 
do Sub-Continent as in Ghazni, but i it i 
be clieve that under such a Pe 
id d a rt, there were provided no facilities f 
-ducation in N orthern India. 3 
a 

— Ifno mention of his efforts is made jn chronicle 
it does not follow that Mahmud made little or no 
efforts to promote - learning and arts in Hindustan. tt 

i ther hand, clear that his love for knowles 
ievements. the mosques, schools an 
1 his ‘ime must have had a creat influe 
mr ers who succeeded him. He ene 


on 


| 58 ic 


in he P ak -Inc 
- “ 
impc sible to 


1@é earning 


= 
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‘nt 
the Pak-Indo Sub-Conting 


first great conqueror to leave an abiding elflect cn this | frst Persian poet of 

Sub-Continent. The Muslim kings and rulers wh \fas'ud Sa’ad Salman, was court poet of king Ibrahim 
succeeded him must have unavoidably followed hi of the Ghaznavi dynasty After Ibrahim’s death. his 
example. It was traditional practice with the wD srandson Bahram, patronized the poets. ‘Makbzan-'- 
kings and rulers to construct a schoo! buidin: \\'''\", He MeeribyeNizami, is dedicated to him 
or atiached to, a mosque. The school provided bot \bul-Fuzl and Abu Nasr are the celebrated historians 
religious and secular education. [his tradition wi of their time. Historical records left by them are the 


le : c yf ¢ il, ang has Ss! . : =f 
the first set by Mahmud of Ghazni and ha main source of our information about thet period. 


commonly adopted. 
During this period of Mahmud’s invasions there 


Mahmud of Ghazni was succeeded by /[ came to this Sub-Contiment certain sages with the aim 


Mas‘ud. He, too, like his father was a patron o » | of promoting learning and preaching Islam The 
ing and the learned. Most of the ‘Ulama have dedicat foremost of them was Sheikh Ismail Lahori. Though 
ed books to him and given them titles after lus name certain Converted Muslim asetics, eg. Baba Ratna, 
Hakim Abu-Rajhan, named after him, his well-knoy faba Khaki and Bibi Pak Daman, are mentioned in 
work on Mathematics ‘“Qanun-i-Mas‘udi’ and wa the chronicles of the time preceding Sheikh Ismail 


rewarded. Qazi Abu Mohammed Nasahi wrote a bool Lahori, Sheikh Ismail Lahori was the first person who 
on the Islamic Laws as understood by Hanafi Sect, and preached Islam and propagated learning on a systematized 


gave it the title ‘“Fiqah-i-Masudi”’ after Masud. lt basis. He came to Lahore in 395 A. H. (1005 A.D.) and 


was in the time of Mas‘ud that Persian language took started teaching. Ue was fully equipped With knowledge... 
great strides towards progress, and ultimately becam mundane and spiritual. Another personage of repute 
the lingua franca of the whole east. Though in the of this period was Sheikh Ali bin) Usman Hijveri., 
rejgn of Mas‘ud upheavals and turmoils had set in, yel popularly known as Dataganj-Bakhsh. He came to 


Lahore with two of his companions in the time of 
Sultan Masud and tonk up teaching. Some time later, 
he devoted himself to writing and compilation of books. 
His most celebrated book is ‘*Kashaf-ul-Mehjub’’. He 


died in Lahore in 465 A. H. (1072 A. D.). 


there was no set-back to the progress of learning anc 
literature. He, on the other hand, made special ellorts 
to promote and propagate them. lHe established and 
built a large number of schools, so that the lighto 
knowledee could reach every individual. | 


Shahabuddin Ghori conquered Multan in 570 A. HH Muhame 


: like Me ud his successors were neither capa 1175 A.D.). Khawaja Moinuddin Chishti had reached ia 
nor brave. J ‘er ol the Seljuks and th : Sheets 
rave he growing Powel o! the Seljuks and tl Ajmer before Mohammad Ghori’s attack. The 
(;shoris drove them out of Ghazni and they had to make ; 
| | | ’ Khawaja was busy preaching ts!lam when Mohammad 
Lahore their seat of government. Consequently. Lahor 3 
, | 7 | : | Ghori reached Ajmer, having subdued the country 
became for sometime cradle of learning and arts. The ; E 
with the sword. and won the heart of the populace with 
——_——___— affection and kindness. He conquered Ajmer and made 
Il. Law, p, 12 it the cradle of knowledge and culture. 'lasan Nizami 
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Neshapuri, author of “‘Ta’ajul Ma asir’’, states tha Muhammad Ghori. He acquired skill in riding and 


Ajmer.. which was a big centre of Hindu reljg; archery. He was appointed viceroy of Pak-Indo Sub- 


Mohammad Ghori established a number of schiools fg, continent after the battle of Tarain in which he showed 
promotion of Islamic learning.’ The date of th qualities of an intrepid soldier and a born leader. On 
construction cannot be ascertained. but probably the death of Muhammad Ghori he became the first 
Islamic educationa! institution was established  prig independent Muslim king of the Sub-Continent and 
to them. It would not be wrong, therefore, to conclude] ‘ounded the Slave Dynasty of Delhi Kings. 


that the) Vere the earliest Muslim schools in India 


Aibak, himself a man of sound scholarship, was 


Sultan Mohammad Ghori was very fond eager to promote knowledge and literature. He treated 
promising and intelligent slaves and was much interest the learned with extreme respect and regard and having 
in their education. He had a large number of his si; done with his royal duties he passed most of his spare 
educated to a hich standard of proficiency. lhe ume in the company of ‘Ulema. His munificence earned 
education was not confined to acquisition of kiowle for him titles of Lakh Bakhshi, (bestower of lacs). He 
but included higher military training and the principles] had a large number of mosques constructed throughout 
of sovernment und administration his kingdom. Arrangements for religious as well as 


secular education were made as was usual in those 
ie | 
This category of slaves included conquerors o! grea days, 
capability and rulers of great administrative sient I 
| dd bak, N : ddj | , Qutbuddin was succeeded by Shamsuddin [ltutmish. Htutmish 
as QOutbuddin \jbak, Nasiruddin Oubacha id Bakhtiar . { 
SQ | “VL 4s poeta a He was the second famous king of the Slave Dynasty, 
who Was, in his boyhood sold to Qutbuddin at Delhi. 
Mohammed Ghori, on seeing him, had said, ‘‘Treat 
tbuddii lor 
Qntbu in ae | ; (ltutmish well, he will rise to the heights of glory some 
On the death of Moh: ad Gho Qutbuddi ” 
n the death of Mohammad Ghori. © day’. Gradually Iltutmish, rose in rank. He began 


as ‘Amir-i-Shikar’ (Lord of the Hunt) and later rose to 


Khiltt. They laid the foundation ol! Islamic rulet 


firmly to be sh iken ior centuries 


Aibuk ascended the throne in 602 A.H. (1206 A. DJ He 


Was the founder of the dyvnasiv of slave kines and the : : 
| . - , me ynasty Or sia a be the governor of Gwalior, and, later still, became the 
Irst independent UST} j are) fois Sup-C ontinen ; 
Cpecnaen stim ruler of u | chief ruler of Badaun. 
\ merchant biought him from Turkistan and 


Qazi Fakhruddin {bn Abdul Aziz Kuti at N On the death of his master, Aibak,. he became the 


He Was educated with the children of the Qazi. H king of Hindustan. About him ‘‘Minhaj-us-Siraj”’ says : 
became a Hafiz (of the Quran) and mastered Persia | 
and Arabic lancuaces The court of [ltutmish was thronged by men of 
creat learning, scholarship and skill. It sheltercd the 


fugitives afraid of Mughal attacks. Among such refugees 


Oaz) Fakhruddin sold him ti 


!. kjhot, Vol. TI. OM by 
2. Nadvi, p. 21. 


iv | } i | 


Law, p. IS: Farishta. Vol 200 | S. M. Jaffar, p. 40. 


Qutbuddin 
Aibak. 


3. Law, p 
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author of ““Taajul Mavasir ’, states that jp — Ghorj. He acquired skill in riding and 
= me . J eae e 
_ archery ae SSWASIEp )pointed saitiagh of Pak-Indo Sub- 


SS a” 


Neshapuri, 
Ajmer.. which was a big centre of Hindu religio; 


\Mfohammad Ghori established a number o! schools fo, 
promotion of Islamic learning.! The date ol! the) 


a and a born leader. On 
f Muhammad Ghori he became the first 
Muslim king of the Sub-Continent and 


construction cannot be ascertained. but probably no 


Islamic educationa! institution was established prio vius 
: p he Slave Dvynas lhi i 
to them It would not be wrong, therefore, to conclude ded the Slave Dynasty of Delhi Kings. 
that they Were the earliest Muslim schools in [ndia.: ee 
Aibak himself eas of sound scholarship, was 


eager to pr 01 note knowledge and literature. He treated 
the learned wi th extre Re respect and regard and having 
dc 1¢ with his roy: al 1 luties he passed most of his spare 
time in the com npany of ‘Ulema. His munificence earned 
fc es > h Bak, (bestower of lacs). He 
number “mosques constructed throughout 
gdom. Arrangements for religious as well as 

to 5: aa 
secular education were made as was usual in those 


day 5. 


Sultan Mohammad Ghori was very fond ow! hy 
promising and intelligent slaves and was much interested 
in their education. He had a Jarge number of his slaves 
educated to a hish standard of proficiency. hey 
education Was not confined to acquisition of kiiow!ledge 
but included higher military training and the principle 
of government and administration.* 


This category of slaves included conquerors o! grea " 
capability and rulers of great administrative foresieht Ase ee oa% ire ' 
hk | a _ Ves ddin was aes by Shamsuddin [ltutmish. 
as Qutbuddin \ibak, Nasiruddin Qabacha and [akhtiar : ni a ae 
ae 1 He was the seconc } famous king of the Slave Dynasty, 
Khilti, They laid the foundation of Islamic rule too | 
Haldia thecahni«..7 who Was, in his t oyhood sold to Qutbuddin at Delhi. 
irmty to be shaken for centuries. vey , : 
Mohammed Ghc ri, o1 n si et 7 ing him, had Said, “Treat 


-% 

On the death of Mohammad Ghori. Qutbuddin pis rs pee will tis | we sous y Miphdlei 

Aibek ascended the throne in 602 A.H. (1206 A. LD.) He oe, ie eae seniaiin 

Was the founder of the dynasty of slave kings and the ee cae age iol Lape kg 

lirst independent Muslim ruler of this Sub-Continent ito and, later still, became the 
\ merchant biovght him from Turkistan and sold to » 

Qazi Fakhiruddin {bn Abdul Aziz Kuli at Nes Our, ( Jeath of his mas oui Aibak, he became the 

mb 8 Allg the children of the Qazi. He : Lika “Minha)j- us-Siraj” says : 

the Quran) and mastered Persian 
and Arabic languaves, Oazi FPakhruddin sold him te mi h was thronged by men of 


holarship and skill. It sheltered the 
lughal attacks. Among such refugees 
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Neshapuri. author of “Taajul Ma asir’’, states that, 
Ajmer.. which was a big centre of Hindu relig; 
Mohammad Ghori established a number of Sclhiools fj 
promotion of Islamic learning.' The date of th 
construction cannot be ascertained. But probabl 


Islamic educationa! institution was 
tothem. I[t would not be wrong. 


that they Were the earliest Muslim 


therefore. 
schools in India 
fond 


Sultan Mohammad Ghori was 


ver 
promising and intelligent slaves and was much interest 
He had a large number of his 


proficiency ih 


In their education. 
educated to a hich 
education Was not confined to acquisition of kiowle 
but included higher military training and 
of government snd administration.* 


Standard ol 


the prin 


This category of slaves included conquerors 0! erea 


Capability and rulers of great administrative 


aS Quibuddin A\ibak, Nasiruddin Oabacha and Wakhta 
Khili. They laid the foundation of Islamic rule to 
firmly to be shiken for centuries. 

On the death of Mohammad Ghori. QOutbiddi 


established _ priy 


tO cone (| 


Aibak ascended the throne In 602 A.H. (1206 A. D.) He 
Was the founder of the dynasty Of slave kings and the 


first Independent Muslim ruler of this Sub-Continen 
\ merchant brought him from Turkistan and 

Qazi Fakhruddin [bp Abdul Aziz Kuli at Neshupu 
He was educated with the ¢hildren of the Oazi. t 


became a Hafiz (Ol the Quran) and 
and Arabic 


mastered Pers 


languages. O4a71 Pakhruddin sold him 
!. Elliot, Voh. IM, p. 15; Law p. 8] 
Z, Nadvi. D211 ) 
; 
» Law, p, 18: Parishta, Vol. | 


p. 200 
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Muhammad Ghorj. He acquired skill in riding and 
archery. He was appointed viceroy cf Pak-Indo Sub- 
continent after the battle of Tarain in which he showed 
qualities of an intrepid soldier and a born leader. On 
the death of Muhammad Ghori he became the first 
independent Muslim king of the Sub-Continent and 
founded the Slave Dynasty of Delhi Kings. 


Aibak, himself a man of sound scholarship, was 
eager to promote knowledge and literature. He treated 
the learned with extreme respect and regard and having 
done with his royal duties he passed most of his spare 
time in the company of ‘Ulema. His munificence earned 
for him titles of Lakh Bakhshi, (bestower of lacs). He 
had a large number of mosques constructed throughout 
his kingdom. Arrangements for religious as well 
secular education were made as was usual in those 
davs.} 


lS 


Qutbuddin was succeeded by Shamsuddin [ltutmish. 
He was the second famous king of the Slave Dynasty, 
who was, in his boyhood sold to Qutbuddin at Delhi. 
Mohammed Ghori, on seeing him, had said, ‘Treat 
Iltutmish: well, he will rise to the heights of glory some 
day”’. Gradually Iltutmish, rose in rank. He began 


as ‘Amir-i-Shikar’ (Lord of the Hunt) and later rose to 
a he g a 


nor of Gwalior, and, later still, became the 


Badaun. 


WE 
fru aia 


On th ihe he became the 


Says : 


ith of his master, Aibak, 

kine of Hindustan. About him ‘‘Minhaj-us-Siraj 
w 

a4) oe 

a ay " > COUT 

it lear 


of Iltutmish was thronged by men of 
scholarship and skill. It sheltered the 
id of Mughal attacks. Among such refugees 


‘mir Es 


Lsa {, J far, p. 40. 


Iltutmish 


was Fakhrul Mulk, the well-known Wazir of DBaghdag 
who arrived in the Sub-Continent in his misfortune ay 
sought refuge at the court of [Itutmish. The celebrated 
poets, Ruhani and the Dabir-i-Khas Malik 
were also at his court. It was during his rule, tha 
Nooruddin Mohammad Aufi wrote his famous 
*‘Jama-ul-Hikayat’ and dedicated it to Nizam-ul-Mul 
Mohammad bin Abi Saad Junedi, the prime minister 
Many other ‘Alims and Poets were at his court and || 
king profited by their company. 


| ajUddin 


book. 


| 


‘Like many other ancient kings Iltutmish was a lovey 
of architecture. The Qutub Minar of Delhi stands a 
a living testimony to this day. In addition to this, 
had many schools built in the capital. 
school, M’azzi, at Delhi is a monument of this king's 
love for knowledge’. ! 


[he fami Hh 


In ‘‘Patuhat-i-Firozshahi” it is mentioned that the 
schoo] built by Shamsuddin I[ltutmish was 10 ruins; | 


(Firoz Tughlak) had it re-built and provided it with 


doors of Sandal wood. It is probable that the schoo 
was named by Iltutmish after his master, whose birll 
name was Moizuddin Ghouri. The Juma Masjid 0 
Badaun and the school, Moazzi, attached to it are also 


monuments of his time. 

Iltutmish not only built schools for 
of learning and showed respect for the scholars, bul 
felt much concern for his children’s education. The 
scholastic attainments of Razia will be described a liltl 
later. tile had made arrangements suited to hi: 
lor the education of prince Mahmud at Loni near Dell. 


promo.osr 


rank 


tlle 


1. Law, p. 21; Jafar, p. 40. 
2. Sufi, p. 14 
3. Law, p. 3]. 
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Iltutmish was succeeded, by his son Ruknuddin 
and later by Sultan Razia who was endowed with all 
the admirable attributes that are requisite of just and 
wise kings. She was well educated and well versed 
with the Quran. Occasionally, she composed poems. 
Shirin was her pen-name. Her education stood her 
in good. stead in the discharge of her royal duties 
competent She was a scholar, and patronized 
learning. Almoazzi, the school founded by Iltutmish, 
ily developed in her time. When ‘Qaramatas’ invaded 
in 635 “A. H. (1238 A. D.), they attacked this 

king it to be Jama Masjid, and killed many 


Razia was succeeded by her younger brother, 
Na ‘irud Gir as 


in Who proved to be her true successor, a 
ea: and literature. He was very pious and 
> did not spend on his own needs a single 
public exchequer. He earned his living 

by copying verses: of the Quran and Arabic and Persian 
books i: were sold. He was a good calligraphist. 
He ha id spent : ull his time j in literary pursuits when under 
house infest. — onsequently he became a great schola 
an tet shit 1 ca ligraphist of his time. Even after his 
iecession to the throne he maintained his habit of stud 
tus Be ne lived on his pen. He was a grez 

f ai and learned, 
iyfnown as the Nasiria.? 


lover of Ie les 
abs 


‘she! I out of ths 


ine nt. 


Pe 
patron 
hal 
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as hoo ) 


rot BuEIY built) by him. 
abaqat-i-Nasiri’” was the manager 


tend nt Rathi school. 


~* 


There was a college 


\ 4| 


ins lat ion of “Tarikh Parishta’’ Vol. 1, p. 217. 


_ 


In his time there was 


Minhaj-us-Siraj, | 
an al 


of “Tabaqat-i-Nasiri’’, p. 667, Elliot, Vol, i, 


Sultana 
Razia. 


Nasiruddin. 
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Balban. 
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Jalindhar as well.! 
historian of his time, completed his history. 
Nasiri’’ in 655 A. H. (1256 A. D.), and presented ; 
to the king. It was entitled 
him. The king highly appreciated the book and 
conferred on the author a costly robe of honou 
besides a large reward in cash. 


Balban’s court became a place of refuge {or the 
kings and princes of Asia who, defeated by the Mongols, 
fled their courtry. The attack of Chingiz Khan op 
Khurasan forced 15 of the princes to flee their country 
to seek refuge at Delhi court. Balban welcomed them 
cheerfully with honours befitting their ranks. In the 
retinue of the rulers and princes were scholars of world. 
wide fame. Balban’s court, thus, became the strongliold 
of political power as well as a centre of learning and 
literature. It is why Farishta calls his reign as “Best 
Age’ and Amir Khusro declares that the Delhi of his 
time competed with Bukhara. 


Sultan Mohammad. 
At his court 


The eldest son of Balban, 
Shahid, was an accomplished scholar.° 
were assembled reputed scholars and doctors of religion 
and law. The historian Barni writes :— 


“The court of the prince was thronged by the 
scholars and doctors of religion and law. His compa- 
nions read to him, Shah Nama, Diwan-i-Sanai, Diwan-i- 
Khaqant and Khamsas of Sheikh Nizami and discussed 
their lingual beauty before him. 
Khusro were his chief companions who had lived with 
him for 5 years at Multan, and were enriched with 
rewards, gifts and fiefs. 


Amir Flasan and Amir 


The prince showed extreme 


ST 


[. Translation of *‘Tabaqat-i-Nasiri"’. 
2, Jaffar, p. 43. 


Minhaj-us-Siraj, the celebrate, 
“Tabaqati.). 


“*Tabagati-i-Nasiri after 
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respect tothem and showered on them his munificence 
more than on others’. 


tad 
It was in the time of Balban tbat an interminable 
chain of literary gatherings began. They were initiated 
by prince Mohammad and Prince Bughra Khan. fhe 
nobles and the middle class people, struck by the 
prince’s a a number of literary associa- 
in a short period, their number rose 
conte ly. These associations became centres of 
iterature and fine arts. Through this medium 
a6 rated to the common people and attract- 
ed travelle sand scholars from distant lands, making 
a ee Granda.! The patronage of art and 
literat ature rooted too deeply as it was, was not shaken 
with he ¢ spart Ire to Lakhnauti, of prince Mohammad 
and Prine e Bua: ghra Khan. Multan and Lakhnauti 
became adc fition al centres of literary gatherings and 
gree ly helped. Promotion of learning and literature. 


court th men — of skill and talents. Twice did 
‘Sheikh, while plee ading, his old age as an excuse, 
tohim his autog grap phed verses on both the occas Or 


_” a 


and congratt lated the prince on having at his cov rt 


Amit K Khusro, - the i, poet, whom ne - 
nce was a great scholar himsel 
n, “ as a great patron of learn 
fond of scholars. He was so enamoured of their 
any t he wou vat @) t take food but with them. 


» dm “ti 


kn) ae Da 
~ ETLTT PEL aaa ty L 
cniperol 

- j 


ere in his time hundreds of men of s 
plishments. 


Yosul, pp. 87-88; Law, p. 24. 


yb ), 565. 


Prince Mohammad had a passion for adorning his 


invite Sheik: ch Sa’a di ‘o the Pak-Indo Sub-Continent. be 


Most famous among them | 


Jalaluddin 
Khilji. 
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were Sheikh Shakarganj. Sheikh Bahsuddin, Shei, aoe : ; 

, — : pe = specially reserved for the princes.!. He was the Superin- 
Badruddin Arif Ghaznavi. Qutbuddin Bakhtiar k, a, ee ee ’ : 

e.. : tendent of the royal library which developed considerably 

and Saced Mulla. Imam Raziuddin Hasan bin Mo}, under his supervision 
mimad Saghani died a few yeurs before Balbanss suce P ape 
sion to the throne. Wedo not, therefore, reckon }; Th Ee Sg 
among the ‘Ulemas o! Balban’s reign Saeed My e king had a endnrss tor fine atts. His:gather- 
Beemeneialcolicse and a voor hot — ings were grac J with the presence of lyric poets like 
NM < we <¢ a VOOT JIlOUSC, a Se. 

: Amir Khan and Hamid Raja, beautiful and attractive 


ris 


wine-e p yearer's like the sons of Haibat Khan and 


he appointed the most competent (leac 
In the poor house he provided comforts al 2 ; 
<3 “SS aa he | rita and the matchless musicians like 
mendicants, the indigent, and the travelle ; 
ne +h Jangi and Nasir Jan. 
small group of the nobles had much faith in hip 
This led Jalaluddin Khilji to have him murde 
ae Wr cui: : SA eta t; | Jalaludd din was succeeded by his nephew, Alauddin. 
Wile Stains His c SC ROC eputation KK dns). p 
KI '] AWof Talal i . : | 4 nee was illiter er te before his accession, but, later, he 
Vnanan, 1¢ Sol JadiaiUGain aiso ag a preat fai 
7 3h began” tie e duc Cé non and within a short time he learnt 


Persiar n well-e peor Barni says of him that he was 


in him and used to call himsell his (Saeed 
quite illiterate ; and ayoided the company of the learned 


son.- 
men. It may be true of earlier years of his kingship, 
[he development of learning and literature received ut, since his ov n education, his attitude to knowledge 


ind the learned had considerably chaneed. As _ his 
grasp of literary discussions and inquiries improvec 
he became more a nd 1 more interested in them. L ue rar 
atherings were he eld; he participated in them ¢ 
a permanen great interest. 3 Li ik a any other iio king 
teri ed reward sand gifts on scholars, but r 
3 the Tughlaq kings. 


S FCN 
_— 


a temporary set-back in the time of Kai Kobad 
With the accession to the throne of Jalaluddin KD, 
however, the situation changed again. I[n his time the 
plant took root, spread and blossomed |) 
Alauddin Khilji and the fruits it bore have 
and prominent place in the history of learning a 
ture. Jalaluddin Khilji was not only a patron o} learning avihlvaaiealbar 
but a scholar and poet, to book. As his fame crossed the : ) 
bounds of the Sub Continent, a large number of! Ulam 
from other countries assembled at his court. They tnclué 
ed men skilled in all branches of knowledve. Thc 


logicians. historians, mathematicians, poets, philos 
Never before had there assem 


phers no branches of knowledge remained unrepres 
ed. Amir Khusro occupied the highest place among ne pla uch a arge number of scholars. sot 


them. He was permitted to wear the white robe, 


eit Littl () 


s of th F5. of that period:- 


a —— . 
OMlos, 


osques, schools, baths, | : 
public buildings were rapidly ris 


[, Farishta, Vol Ij p.271; Law, p. 28-32 


2, Law, p. 32. 


Alauddin 
Khilji. 
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32 
scholars, unsurpassed in ability were teaching in Vario, 
all directions. Delhi, the political centre of Sub- 
Continent thus became a centre of learning and 


schools. ! 
literature as well. Students and ‘Ulama from foreign 


In Delhi had assembled scholars, accomplishe¢ 
in every branch of knowledge and skilled in ever countries migrated to Delhi for acquisition of knowledge; 
art...... philosophers, poets, sufis, ‘Ulama, lawyer benefited by its educational facilities and added to 
its fame and glory.! 


historians, physicians, scientists, musicians and sins 
Some of them wer ; _ | 
During the reign of the slave and the Khilji dynasties Mashaikh 


linguists and grammatians. 

attached to the Alauddin’s court. Besides salaries 

they received rich rewards. There were oth) [slam was preached, and flourished, in this Sub-Continent. 

( who had noconcern with the court. They kep Mohammed Ghori’s attacks were intended not only to 
make conquest but to establish his rule over the Sub- 


kings as well as 


ever, 
| Continent. While most of the Slave 
their 


the torch of knowledge and teaching burning in 
Most famous of them was Sultap. 7 ted 
pane Alauddin were busy establishing and extending 
} 1% « : = 
conquests. a group of ‘Ulima and Mashaikh was engaged 


Nizamuddin Aula. 1 
secular and religious “e F | 
in preaching the true religion of Islam and propagating 
mentioned 


private capacity. 
ul-Mashaikh Hazrat 
propagated education, both 


every nook and corner o! the Sub- Continent. Ont 
; a, eet | | learning and literature. We have already 
them were Sheikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, Amir Khusr | } i: j 
| Sheikh Ismail and Sheikh Ali bin Usman. But the revered 
who mostly stayed with him ; : | 5 | 
ie. personality of Khawaja Moinuddin Chishti made to this 
was born in Sisten 


and Sheikh Abdul Haq 
while others, who devoted, their lives, ambiations and 


ellort its highest contribution. He 
Instructed by his religious 


ae to 1 ta of Islam a aa : in 537 AH, (1142 A.D.). 
earn among the common people were Sheikh : 7 | 
: E Ing © : | ee, : bs | leader, Khawaja Usman Harooni, he arrived in the Pak- 
Wajihuddin Yusuf at Chander), Sheikh Yaqub i ria 
| ee Indo Sub-Continent. On the way he visited most ot 
Malws, Maulana Ghayas in Dhar, Maulana Mughis 
OS ties. ee 8, i e. the Muslim countries and benetited by the company of 
at Ujjain, Sheikh Hasan in Gujrat and Sheikh Burhan at . 
—e- | : | great Sages. After a visit to Lahore and Delhi he settled 
Gharib, Sheikh Muntakhib and Khawaja’ [asian in ) : j 
he D al Ajmer and devoted himself to propagating and 
the Deccan. : | 
ins ate preaching of Islam until his death in 633 A. H. 
(1236 A.D), 
also rendered 


Besides the ‘Ulamua. other people 


every possible service to the students who flocked to 
A number of! families 


What the Khawaja did at Ajmer was done at Delhi 
by his disciple and Khalifa (Caliph) Khawaja Qutbuddin 


Delhi in search of knowledge. 


: Mere ee fis Kind ol service. Sycl eco h Titutmich hadi acane dani 
Chhajju, Syed Ujali, Moinuddin, Jalal Ali Jamal and he, EE i . fe < , - 7 ag great faithgh 

Tajuddin were among them. Counting on their Support te 3 cred the Awaja the olhice of Shetkh ul-Islam, 
devotees to Knowledge were attracted to Delhi from leis eclined ppeccep le ne kept busy In preaching 
Nand learning, in his private capacity. Khawaja 


“= — 
| da 
Varishta, Vol. I, p. 377; Law, pp. 36-37: Jaffar, pp. 104-114. 
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ndu it, Hazrat Gesu Daraz and Sheikh Baba 


Chishti would have him at Ajmer but thie citizen, , a 
e Dece an i ae Ali Hamdani in Kashmir. It is 


Delhi would not part with him. Hence he lived a Delh 


til his death. 
has got such a large Muslim 


A Khalifa of his, Baba Fariduddin Ganjshakar nay 


Pak-Pattan the centre of his spiritual and humanitarjay - 
activities. Balban had so great a faith in him, that}, le acces sion to the throne of Ghayasuddin The Tugh- 
ry laks 


Tu: shlaq. t the fir st -of the Tughlaq kings. was heralded by 
renounced the world and, away from the court kent Se OF sun-s shine of learning and literature at his 
himself engaged in Striving for his goal. On the deat) ted the scholars and the erudite with great 


. 
gave him his daughter in marriage. But he had alroy | 
of Baba Farid Ganj Shakar, his Khalifa Makhdop honour and Bi was ever ready to support them. | 

| 
) 
; 


Was still at the court and enjoyed an equal 


Alauddin Sabir settled at Kalear. But another of Amir I 

his his Khalifas Sultan-ul-Mashaikh Hazrat Nizamuddiy rosie 1 with ‘i mpc eLiers- He was in receipt of a 
Aulia again made Delhi the centre of his activities monthly alloy f 1.000 Tankas.2 The king himself 
which were spread over the reigns of the Slave the was a great | He had compiled a legal code 


Khiljis and considerable part of the Tuqhlaks. No other conforming to the Siagctons of the Quran and the 
needs of the times, for settling political, military and 


spiritual leader could probably attain to the dignity and 

\mong his inancial ~—afla roy. This code Was sanclimoniously 
disciples were ministers, nobles as well as followed in all cases of individual quarrels and political 
people. He took no interest in political affairs from disputes. some Pe ins have asserted that the Barber's 
which he always kept aloof. His efforts in regard to the ort (N Qila), a mile away from Tughlakabad, was 
preaching of religion and Jearning met with great | ollege founded by Ghayasuddin Tughlak.* 
success. ile deputed his Kahlifas to far flung parts oj ; 
the country for preaching the IJrue Faith. One of the Beers by Muhammad Tughlaq. 
Khalifas, Shaikh Nassiruddin Chiragh of Delhi put in He ¥ (eu and poet. His composition 
his utmost eflorts to extend knowledge and _ literature vere unrivalled for “no velty of style, livileness of expres 

tie had memorized thousands 


along with the beauties and virtues of Islam. 

mule en and Arabic letters he has usec 
2s and quoted the couplets with telling 
J great skill in mental sciences as philoso- 
ronomy, mathematics and in other 
ledge such as history. Islamic traditions, 


respect he commanded during his life. 
COM moon 


tiv 
: 


Besides the above sages belonging to the Chishtu 
Order, there were many others engaged in preaching 
unity Of God, equality and fraternity among common, 
down-trodden people suffering social inequality. Among 
those devoted to this work were Maulana Hasan Sana‘o 
at Lahore, Sheikh Bahauddin Zakaria, Sheikh Sadruddin 
‘Arif and Sheikh Ruknuddin in Multan, Syed Jalaluddin 
Munir Shah in Gujrat, Hazrat Bu Ali Shah Qalandar in 
the East Punjab, Sheikh Jalaluddin Tabrezi in Bengal. 


wore iby. affar. p. 48. 


and medicine He enjoyed a wide reputation as patro, 


of letters and his liberality was well-known. [hie (ale 


of his magnanimity attracted from distant Jands grea 
scholars and men of Jearning,! who were enriched 
rewards and gifts. The celebrated traveller, !bj- 
Batuta, having heard of his munificence, decided to \isj 
the Sub-Continent and to try his fortune here.’ He 
came and amassed rewards and gifts beyond his expect. 
ations. She tales related of Muhammed Tughlag 
liberality are too numerous to be detailed and too wel 
known to be belieyed.* His liberality had crossed the 
bounds of his court or country. Scholars in foreig 
countries also benefited from it. 
dinars to Qazi Majiduddin Wali Shirazi and 40,000 dinars 
to Burhanuddin Saghai 


He sent ten thousand 


The most celebrated poet of his time was Badr 
Chach. Heranks very high among the Persian poets 
He composed a book, “‘Shahnama,’’ which comprised 
30,000 couplets. It throws light on the main achieve- 
ments of the Sultan. The book is now rare. Among 
the contemporaries of Badr Chach may be mentioned 
men of talents like Qazi Al-Mugqtadir Sheikh Ahmad 
Thanesari. Moinuddin Imrani and Maulana Khwasgi. 


Muhammad Tughlaq was a great builder, He laid 


foundations of Khurramabad near Delhi. Simultaneous- 


ly with the fort were builta mosque and a Madressab 


Badr Chach composed couplets (Qita) giving date o 
their foundation. Of the school and the mosque he 


Says : 


“Idris, the teacher. is the head of his school, and 


|. Jaffar, p. 48, 
2, [bn-e-Batuta, p. 4. 
4 


For a few of refer to Mohd. fbn Tughlaq by Medhi, 


pp. 169.17], 
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the Imam of his mosque is a sweet toned nightingale.’ 


Mr. Law, the Bengali historian writes about 
Daulatabad. ‘It is hard to believe that the king. a 
ereat scholar himself, would build the capital without a 
school for proniotion of learning.’’! 


On Muhammad Tughlag’s death, his cousin, Firoz er 
ughlaq. 


Tughlaq ascended the throne. He was brought up 
under the personal tutelage of Ghayasuddin Tughlaq, 
and, later, of Mohammed Tughlag.¢ Muhammed 
Tughlaq regarded him with affection due to a rea! 
brother and consulted him in all his affairs. He made 
him Commander of !2,000 cavalry and conferred on 
him the title of Barbnk. Having no son to succeed him 
Muhammed Tughlaq, during his life. nominated Firoz 
lughlaq as his successor. Firoz accepted the nomination 


but with great reluctance. 


Firoz Tughlaq was liberal in thought and deeds, 
wishing well of his subjects and eager to promote learn- 
ing and culture among them. He had a special taste 
for history. Zia Barani and Siraj Afif, the talented 
historians of the times, were at his court. But. as he 
considered their chronicles unauthentic from a historical 
point of view, he himself wrote the history of his reign, 
entitled ““Fatuhat-i-Firozshahi’’. 


Firoz Tughlaq, on the one hand, paid attention to 
the repairs of ancient buildings and prevented their 
decay; on the other, he evinced a keen aptitude for 
construction of new buildings and planting gardens. He 
had two of the Ashoka’s pillars removed to Delhi—one 
from Meerut and the other from Khizrabad district. The 


|. Por details, p. 47. 
2. P. 162, 
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means of 


he had 


throws much light on the 
those times.! Besides, 
ings restored to their former glory. 


many of the old build 

Among the instance 
in point may be mentioned the mosque in Delhi built | 
condition and t| 


\c¢ 


Ghort which was in a dilapidated 
Madrassah Moazzi built [/(utmish 
mentioned, beside repairs, 
sandal wood. 


by , Ir 


he provided it with d 


We shall take special notice o! the schools, built b 
According to Farishta, he established 30 schoo 
diflerent places in the Pak-Indo Sub-Contineni 
while Abdul Bagi puts the figure at 50.° 
constructed 50 canals, 
palaces, 50 hospitals, 100 tombs, 10 baths, 
and hundreds o! wells. He established s 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Khan died in Safar 776 A.H. (1374 A.D.) 
coustruction of his tomb, he established 
Qadam Sharif as a charitable institution for iny 
God's blessings on soul,4+ Another 
at Hauz Khas of Alauddin Khilji in 755 A.LI. (1 
and invited great scholars from distant places to teach. 
The head of the "institution Syed Yusuf Jamal |lusain 
died in 795 A.H. (1393 A.D.) and 
schoo! court-yard.- But the most 


Delhiand the best of the times was Madressal 


Shahi. It was lounded by Firoz Shah at Delhi in 
1... hls? A.D.). 


him, 
bis SIUCS, ne 
LU 


LOO a) lee 


40 mosques, 20 Khanqahs. 


I SCTLOU 


C \ \ bal 


| 


His son Prince Fateh 


\long WIL aye 


ad SUDO! } Neal 


schoo! it LO mnded 


\ 1).) 


Wa ’ buried iti tie 
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famous 


wee 
Barani writes: 


See Zikanilahiu Vol. WW 
Farishta, Vol, 1, p. 464, 
Referred to by Jaf, ar pi 54 
Sir Syed, p, 37. 
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very construction o: these pillars and the manner, 
their safe removal over long distances as well as th, 
method of their planting at the appointed place in Deh 


communication o, 
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In respect of the glory and grandeur, beautiful 
building and good situation as well as efficiency of 
administration and education, this schoo] stands unrival- 
led throughout Hindustan. Grants from royal treasury 
are allotted for meeting the expenditure thereon. ! 


The author of Nuzhat quotes Barani as follows: 


“Its building was supported by high and tall pillars. 
It stood on an extensive plot of land. It was dotted 
with numerous domes. There were many courtyards in 
No such building was ever made...neither 
betane Nor ¢ ifter it.”’ 


a —* 
Tn viev y of its massiveness and grandeur as well as 


of vide oads and salubious climate it should rank 
among the wonders of the world. Once admitted into 
no one W wou oe to go out. It was a residential school. 
The te het rs and the students mostly resided there. The 
$ were provided with stipends, board and 
e school also supported the poor, he 

clint de site Ina sense, the school son ed as 
ome rity house ind a poor house and was well cca : 
such. ? Aoulana Jalaluddin Roomi taught 
dadith, and Tafsir in this Madrassah. 


idith, 
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Y, pat . court was also thronged by many 
I Ben oF repute.’ They were regularly — 
ym the royal treasury. Out of a total expendi- 
00 ta oe on rewards, 36,00.000 tankas wer 


's and leaders of religion.? 
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ae went a step further than his pre- 
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decessors for promotion of learning. He deputed | 


large number o! scholars for carrying on teaching wor! 


among his subjects in various parts of his territory. Thi 


stream of knowledge thus flowed in every nook and 
corner Of his vast kingdom and high and low equall 
drank irom it. This step of Firoz Tughlaq_ bad far. 
reaching effect. 
the kingdom, learning caught the 


As these scholars scattered througho| 
Imagination of the 


public as never before and higher education was within 


easy reach of the common man. | 


Fyroz had special fondness lor slaves whom he reared 
and trained very carefully. Ihe king had banned the 
presentation o! gilts by the nobles. They, therelore 
adopted the practice o! presenting slaves instead. No 
less than 18,0U0 slaves were thus presented. A separat 


department was established to manave their affairs. Th 
department was looked after by the king himsel!. [ie 
slaves were educated in all branches of literature, arts 
and technology. 12,000 of 


turned out as scholars. technicians and merclhants.: 


nce these slaves 


[he reign of the Tughlaq dynasty deserves special 


mention for two reasons, Mohammad Tughlag hada 
great liking for rational sciences like philosophy, Joyi 
isfronomy, mathematics received special attention alone 


with the tcaching of Jafsir, Hadith and Fiqah. Th 


number of books on mental sciences in the curriculunn 
went On increasiue@ ever since. We will deal with this 


subject, Jater in the chapter on syllabi and curriculumn 
to show that the step taken in the time of Mohammad 
[ughlay for development of mental sciences culminated 
in the preparation and consolidation of the curricusume 
in the shape of Dars-i-Nizamia 


| Yusul, p.3l 


Zakaullah, Vol. Il, p, 208; Laws, pp. 34-55: Jaffar. p 
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The other factor which contributed to the great 
prominence of the Tughlaq reign was the unity and 
cooperation among the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
close social proximity cf the two had begun the process 
of integration as we have already seen in the reign of 
‘\Mlauddin. But the second step was taken by the 
Tughlaqs when they had the Sanskrit books translated 
into Persian and appointed the Hindus to high oflices of 


the state. 


On the death of Firoz Tughlay, four kings ascended 
the throne in quick succession. The political, economic 
and educational conditions in Delhi and its neighbour- 
hood worsened a great deal in their reign Mohammad 
Tughlag Il, the last king of the Tughlaq dynasty was 
succeeded by Khizr Khan who ascended the throne as 
the vicegerent of Timur in 814 A.H. (1412 A.D.). The 
Dynasty, known as the Sayyid dynasty, comprised four 
kings and ruled upto 854 A.D. (1450 A.D.). Khizr 
Khan and Mobarak Shah are well-known for establishing 
schools and promoting learning Under this dynasty 
Badaun became the centre of knowledge and literature. 
Historical records of the time available today fail to 
mention the details but a very large number of scholars 
and doctors of religion and law were assembled there 
dlong With innumerable students. In no did it 
fink lower than Delhi and Firozabad in this respect. 


Way 


Hundreds of edifices like mosques, tombs, schools 
tlc, Were reared. There were regular arrangements for 


tducation in schools. 


Mr. Franklin says:—- 


The 
Sayyids 


“The city of Badaun served as the capital of the 


— ~~ s a ow 


: Law, p. 71, 


The Lodis. 


Sikandar 
Lodi. 
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Pathan Kings far years. The ruined and desolate port) 
of tlie ancient buildings. still found tnere are the relics, 
gardens, mosques, khangahs (Monasteries) and schoo\ 
of old’’.! 


The last of the Sayyid kings renounced the throy 
in favour of Bahlol Lodi, the Governor of the Punjab 
The whole reign of Bahlo!l Lodi was occupied with 
subGuing the independent states in the vicinit 
Delhi. He did not, however, ignore the developmeit. 
education He was not a ereat scholar, yet loved th 
company of the learned men and showered rewards and 
eiftsonthem le had a special! aptitude for building 
schools. He established numerous schools and maktabs 
to improve the moral and intellectual level of his subject 
and to promote education among them. [hese schoo! 
had the best arrangements for efficient and regula 


teaching. 

Sikandar Lodi succeeded Bahlol] as king of Dell 
In his time the learning and literature developed so high 
that the rich and the poor were equally cager to acquire 


knowledge. The king himself was a great scholar an¢ 
prolific poet He adopted Golrukh as his peu-name 
He has left behind a Diwan, consisting of 5,000 of 9,(100 


TY. 
fs dig 


couplets. He was a great patron of tlie schoiu 
called to his court every man of Jearning he heard o 
no matter where he was. Once at his court, no scholar 


he would part with, as far as he could help 11 
[ step 


During the reign of Sikandar Lod), a gf 
and 


lorward was taken to include mental scicn.¢ 
developed logic ard rhetoric in the curriculum. gi! 
much greater prominance to these subjects. |!" 
however, worth noting that the inclusion o' mental 


— 


'. Referred to by Jaffar, p. 53. 
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science in the curriculum was first arranged in the time 
of the Tughlaqs while the next step was taken in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi, at the insistence of Sheikh Abdullah 
and Sheikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, who hailed from Multan. 


Itwas in the reign of Sikandar that the Hindus 
began to learn Persian. Their zeal in this regard enabled 
them to rise educationally to the level of the Muslims 
within two centuries. In kis reign a Hindu poet, with 
Brahman as his pen-name, held the post of a Prolessor 
ina Muslim College Another notable feature of his 
reign was that he made education compulsory for the 
officers of the army,' who thus received training of the 
intellects along with the military education which wasa 
commendable step of Sikandar Lodi. Besides, he was 
specially interested in fine arts and industry. At his 
court were numerous skilled musicians) Mian Taha, 
the celebrated artist enjoyed his special favour. Arts 
like calligraphy, translation and compilation also 


developed in his reign, 


Sikandar had, for certain political reasons, made 
Agra his capital. As the seat of Government of a 
king like Sikandar, who patronized the learning, Agra 
developed in knowledge and literature at a very rapid 
pace and competed with Delhi. It became the centre of 
sravity for the scholars and the nobles who also patroniz- 
cd knowledge, Most of them were granted Jagirs under 


Rhoyal seal. 


The Lodi dynasty came to an end with the defeat 
ind death of Ibrahim lodi, the successor of Sikandar 
a at the hands of the Mughal invader Babar at the 

of Panipat in 1526. Babar founded the Moghal 


eee, 


I 
Farishta, Vol. 1, p, 587. 


Salim Shah, 
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empire, but Sher Shah an Afghan expelled Humayy 


from India jin 1540 and restored A fohan kingship. 


Sher Shah Suri’s five year reign was, undoubted) 
a period of enlightenment from every point of View and 
no other king, with such a short span o! rule, cap 
Sher Shah was educated at Jaunpur 
India at that tine 
and Shariah}. 


compare with him. 
Which was known as 
Sheikh Shahabuddin taught him 


Shiraz ol 
Katia 
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menced taking greater interest in Hindi poetry and 


literature. Sheikh Liaqullah Mushtaqi was nct only a 
Persian poet but a poet of repute in Hindi with ‘Rajan’ 
as his pen-name. 


Sheikh Salim Chishti and Sheikh Nizam Badauni 
were his religious guides. We was usually accompanied 
by Sheikh Abdullah Sultanpuri and Sheikh Abdul Hasan 
Kamboh and derived bencfit from their company. Once 
itso happened that the two in company with the king, 


Kafia. Helearnt by heart Gulistan, Bostan, Sikandar. 

nama dnd other Persian books. Healso took lessons jp were passing through a narrow street when an elephant 
Philosophy. But he had a special liking for history to wild with rage, suddenly appeared. Makhdom-ul-Mulk 
which he was devoted til] his last days, Being a scholar advanced to shield the king but the king held him back. 
himself, he patronised the Jearned, visited schools and Thereupon the Sheikh said, O king ! let me advance; 
Khangahs with ‘Ulama and Sheikhs. He sanctioned if you are killed anarchy will overtake the whole 
gratuities fOr Support in innumerable cases. Sher Shah kingdom. The king, however, answered, *‘O Master ! 
established a schoo! at Narnol! the place, where his you have ignored the fact that in case of my death, there 


grand father was buried. 


Salim Shah was a true successor to /us fatier in 


regard to his love for learning and literature and his 


efforts to promote them. He liked to keep compan\ 


are 90,0000 Afghans to replace me, but if some evil 
befall you, Hindustan will not be able to produce another 
(scholar) like you for centuries. This episode is enough 
togive usan estimate of the high degree of veneration 


in which he held learning and the learned 


‘Adil Shi 


with the learned, the saints and the Mashaikh and held 


wearancedifor the residence Muhammad ‘Adil Shah who grabbed the throne by 


murdering his innocent nephew had little inclination 
towards learning and literature but had a_ passion for 
music and was an accomplished musician himself. 
Celebrated musicians like Baz Bahadur and Tan Sen had 


bowed before him in veneration. 


them in great veneration. 
of scholars in the vicinity of his own palace to 
the holding ef scholastic and philosophical discussions 
[In these discussions participated 


facilitate 


and poets vatherings. 
poets and scholars of repute like Mir Sayyid Manjhan, 
Shah Mohammed Hayati, Safiand Surdas. At times the 
king attended these discussions in person He ordered 
that on his arrival they need not stand up to receive 


him. - 


Since the time of Salim Shah, the Muslims con 


p. 136, 
p. 175. 


I, Law, 
2. Qureshi, 
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rs Lis capita} of the ‘*Eastern Kingdom ”’ 
rightly occu sa place of eminence among contem- 
poran ous S s. Which kept the torch of learning flame 
CHAPTER III ata time W Vi en Delhi had lost its glamour. It rose into 
prominence in the year 796 A.H. (1394 A.D.) when Kha- 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AND waja ahar Malik Sarwar was appointed by the Tughlaq 
Sultan \ Mahmuc ‘Shah (1394 A.D.) as governor of Jaun- 


LEARNING IN AUTONOMOUS 
pur, Bihar r anc Tirboot under the title Malikush Sharg 


STATES (King ofthe E ast _ Jaunpur was founded on the ruins 


of: n -ancient yn by Firoz Tughlag in memory of his 
1, Jaunpur or Shiraz of Hind. 2. ey, 3, yi patron a and bene etactor Muhammad Tughlaq. who was 
al, 5 hmir. 6. Sindh. 7. Khandesh, 8 a a. . 
genes >. Kashmir. 6, sind. ¢ ay known as Ji na chan before his accession to the throne 
Bahamni Kingdom. 9. Gaowan School. 10. ‘Adi! Pees. ee : 
of Delhi (1361-62 A.D.). Firoz took special care to build 


Shahi Kings of Bijapur. 11. Nizam Shahi Kings o! 


~— ore, 4 rh ae: . . - a 
Ahmadnagar. 12. Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkanda w city, besides other buildings of public utility. 


schools, colleges anc other educational institutions! 
On Muhammad Tughlaqg’s death, as already stated, Khawaja Jahan Was succeeded by his adopted son. 
the kingdom of Delhi declined rapidly. The Kings ol Mubara Shah. ie had ruled only a year when the 
Delhi grew weak and Delhi lost its politioal stability, cold hand of de meee ced him from the throne. The 
With the loss of political power it ceased to be the centre royal crown now adorned the head of his younger 
of education and culture, which position it had enjoyed brother, 1b ” He ruled from 802 A.H. (1400 A.D.) 
for about two centuries. The break-up oO! the empire My as During his reign he extended 
led tothe establishment of a number of independent _to persons of worth and virtue and 


; . o7- : , . | ne the m | at) 
rulerships in different parts of the Sub-Continent. The le Most prominent educational centre 


regional and provincial potentates were equally 
interested in disseminating education and patronising 
arts and Jetters Consequently the capitals of these 


‘Le thbridge says : 


br hin ’s rule, the royal court at Jaunpu 


hat of Delhi and attracted the erudite 
. 


independent States became centres ol culture and 
learning, and scholars flocked to them from Delhi 
which had lost its glory, and from foreign countries 
Prominent among these States were Jaunpur, Gujrat, 
Malwa, Bengal and Kashmir These States made | ve 
marvellous contribution to the spread and preservation zi 
of knowledge in the Mediaeyal period of the Indian 


z-i-Hind or Jaunpur by Syed Iqbal Ahmad, 
ne Publishing House, Razvi Khan, Jaunein 


7 


100. 


the Sub-Continent. No other city could 


Jaunpur or 
Shiraz of 
Hind. 
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Timur had not only caused great confusio | 
anarchy in northern Hindustan, but had reduced P 


and lartar to a worse condition The men ol 
in these countries were in ereal dists and ¢: 
seek for refuge a place where they could enyjo 


safety and peace of mind. They sought out 
court of Ibrahim at Jaunpur and gravitated 
increasing numbers. The kine treated the 
utmost respect. The following episode 
light his attitude to the scliolars Wie) 
erudition in his time was one Qazi Shahab 
the Qazi fellill. the king passed a cup o 


the Qazi's head. drank it and tn al! 


HumMmilit 

of heart, prayed to God that every evil destined 
Qazi might be his own lot Phis episode alone 
[oO RIVE ai idéa of the hcieht of veneration in 
Muslim Kings held the scholars. [hey regarded it 
duty (oO safeeuard the lives of men o! learnine 


ol their own 


Vian) hooks were written in his reien 
Which were dedicated to him. \mong these the wel 
known ones are Hashia-e-Kaltia, Hashia Hind: and 
Misbah o-Matan Irshad, Badi-ul-Bayan, and Fatuwa-- 
Ibrahim Shahi (Balir-ul-Muwwas). tle himsel! was 4 


distinguished author. Risalo Vianaqib i-Sadat and Risala 
\gidat-us-Shahabia are the products of  [brahims 


pow C rh ) pen 


On Ilbrahim’s death the scepter of royalty devolved 
on Sultan Mahmud and Husain Shah, During thew 
reign, too, educational advance in Jaunpur continued 
[he last King of the dynasty, Husain Shah, after his 
deleat by Lbrahim Lodi was permitted to stay within his 
kingdom But Sikandar Lodi defeated Barmak and 
occupied Jaunpur. He razed to the ground all th 


buildings crcepl the MOsducs and other sacred piu on 
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political decline and anarchy. educa- 
rhe tact that 


Hut in spite of its | 
rional aclivities O° Scunpur did not sufler. 


conqueror and politician, Sher Shah. 
-e of learning 
and knowledge testifies to the glory 0! Jaunpur. Shah 
ighan proudly called it. ‘The Shiraz f East’’. It shows 
that even in Shahjahan’s time Jaunpur ranked fairly high 
a respect of education and letters. Ihe following extract 


che mighty ruler, 
ves brought up ind educated in this h 


may give an estimate of its glory: 


“Jaunpur was the centre of Islamic knowledge and 
sciences and a rendezvous of men of learning. It enjoyed 
the epithet of Shiraz-i-Hind. There were many schools 
mthetown. Tales of its past glory still linger We 
may assert that the city was the “Shiraz of Hindustan’’ 
t Pars of Mediaeval ages. [very prince of Jaunpur 
took pride in being a patron of letters and sciences. In 
ths royal capital, the home of peace and tranquillity, 
scholars and scientists devoted themselves earnestly to 
develop knowled.e and learning Even in the time of 
Mohammad Shah there existed at Jaunpur 20 Madrassahs 
of repute...of which nothing but names have come down 
to us. The promotion of learning and literature was 
not confined to book-knowledge The magnificent 
mosques built by Ibrahim and Husain testify to the 
development of architecture! 


Mahmud Tughlag, the son of Firez Tupghlag 
appomted Zafar Khan as the povernor of Gujrat in 793 
AH (139! A.D) Zafar Khan's father, Sabaran, was 
converted to Islam by Firoz Tughlaq. A little later, 
Zafar Khan proclaimed his independence. Ilis dynasty 
ruled over the province for nearly two centuries. Conse- 
quently Gujrat became a cradle of learning and literature, 
icenire Of culture, a home of the scholars and the 


, Jaffar, p. 64; Nady; p. 46. 
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Masharkh and progressed in arts, craft and agriculture 


It maintained its magnificence and glory not only during 


this period but even after the decline of the M 
Empire. Erskine says: 


‘“Poreign trade enriched the royal treasury and the 
country in general. | he land looked like a Paradise. The 
mosques, schools, palaces and tombs, whose ruins still 
enhance the glory of Ahmadabad and various other 
cities and receive tribute of admiration {rom the 
travellers. stand a witness to the unbounded weulth and 
highly refined taste of their builders”! 


Political anarchy reigned in Delhi, when Zalar Khan 
declared his independence. Many families, therctore, 
left Delhi and made Gujrat their home. Zatar Khan 
assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah after independence. 
He provided facilities for the ‘Ulama and the Mashaikh 
to enjoy a life of peace and enabled them to attend lo 
duties whole-heartedly. The most celebrated of them 
was Sheikh Ahmad Mahatam!. Maulana Abdn! Hai ol 
revered memory writes of him: ‘In my opinion, during 
the millennium of !Jindustan no exponent of truth can 
compare with him except Shah Wal Ullah of Delhi 
He has several valuable books to his credit beside a 


commentary on the Quran. 


Ahmad Shah. his gradsen, succeeded Zalar Khin 
He strengihened the foundation of his kingdom and 
devoted his full attention to the uphft of the common 
people. He founded the city of Ahmadabad and studded 


it with beautiful mosques and schools Ile was so 


punctillious in performing the injunctions of Ais 


religion that from his youth to his last days he was 


Vo]. I, p. 2! 
2. Yad-i-Ayyam, p. 52, 
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never late for his morning prayers. He was a disciple 
of Sheikh Farid Ganj-Shakar and had _ friendly 
relations With Sheikh Ahmad Kehtu. He loved learning 
aud literature and was himself a poet. ! 


In 862 A.H. (1358 A.D.) Mahmud Shah | became 
the king. God had endowed him with all the virtues 
required of a ruler. In his time Gujrat vied with the 
Garden of Aden. On the one hand the promotion of 
learning and arts was in full swing; on the other, 
industry and manufacture flourished ali around. 
Hundreds of mosques, schools and factorics were built. 
He had a special fondness for industry and manufacture. 
Following the Kings example the nobles and the common 
people turned their whole attention to these pursuits. 
Consequently this province, in respect of industry and 
manufacture, got ahead of all others in the Sub- 
Continent The progress was maintained till the time of 
the Moghal Emperors 
On Mahmud’s death, his son Muzaffar Shah 
ascended the throne. He received his education in arts 
ind literature from Allama Mohammad bia Elaiji and 
in Hadith from Allama Jamaluddin Mohammad bin 
Omat Bahrag. He knew the Quran by heart. Over and 
above, he WaS enriched with piety and determination. 
He was extremely devoted to the Prophet (peace be on 
im). He celebrated the Prophet’s birthday anniversary 
with great eclat. lie was a good pen-man, and a 
connesseur and lover of calligraphy. He copied some 
verses Of the Quran daily, and when the whole of the 
Quran Was copied out, he sent it to Mecca or Medina 
lor persons Who recited the Quran before the public. 


Muzaflar Shah was succeeded by Rahadur Shah. 


ee 


|, Tarikh i-Guijrat by Balley. 
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He was not well-educatad, but during his reign Gui 


made tremendous progress in education, industry, 
= . ‘. 


politics. Due to Roomi Khan ss treachery, he hed: 
suffer defeat at the hands of Humayun, and was late 


murdered by the Portuguese in 943 A.H_ (1537 A.D.) 


Next, Sulan Mahmud ascended the throne So fy, 


as patronage of men of erudition was concerned he did 
not suffer by comparison with his predecessors. Tale; 
of his generosity drew the ‘Ulama trom far and near w 
his court. Some of them came from Arabia and settled 
at \!tmadabad 


Shah Halim. he 


Following the tradition of Muzaffar 
Prophet's birthday 
anniversary with ereat zeal and devotion. On thy 


_ 


celebrated the 


occasion he conferr’d upon *‘Ulama rewards and gifts 
sufficient to meet their needs for a year. He sent millions 
of rupees to Mecca and Medina annually. The money 
was distributed among the residents of the two cities 
He built severa! \fadrassahs in Mecca and paid for their 
maintenance. After his death. /ollowed the ruin of the 
Gujrat was annexed to his dominion by \kbar 


1.22.) 


dynasty. 
in 980 A.tl. (1572 


The devotion to love and Iiterature of the kings af 
Guirat served, in fact, as a torch to enlighten the path 
lor the nobles us well as for ie com nn people, 
Knowledge. literature, industry and manufacture flourish: 
\foulana Abdul-Ha 


afforded to the arts 


ed throughout the province 

says. ‘The extent of patronage 
and learning by the kings of Gujrat curing (wo centuries 
of their sovereignty cannot be equalled by six centuries 
of Delhi's soveretanty [heir patronage and encourage. 
ment attracted *' ja of accepted merits from Shire 
[hey came to, 
institutions of 


the Yemen wad other Isiamie countries. 
and settled in Gujrat, The teaching 
Hindustan are being still benefited by the fountain o! 


(] cir knowledge. In respect ol teaching ol rational 


, niraz of Hind, 
Gujrat was. in tact, the Shiraz ‘ a i 
: on to ihe reaching ' 


earning and art, 
ahile in respect oF | 
Hadith, it vied with the blessed Yemen. 


ts contribut! 


oe _ 4 . . 7} 
Like Khawaja Jahan in Jaunpur and Zalat Khian 1! 
independence 


Gujrat, Dilawar Khan Ghaur declared hus 
| Politically the 


a Malwa in 804 A.H. (1401 A.D». 
kingdom of Malwa may not compete with Gujrat and 
Jaunpur, but in regard to progress of education it ranked 
equal. Ujjain, the old capital of Malwa, enjoved since 
ancient times, the reputation of being a prominent centre 
of education. The kings of Malwa abandoned Ujjain 
and made Mandu their capital. [t was named Shadiabad 
by Sultan Ghayas Uddin. Within a short time Shadiabad 
surpassed Ujjain and became a big centre of learning 
and arts. 


Among the kings of Malwa, special mention niay 
be nade of Mahmud Khilji and Sultan Ghayasuddin 
Khan. They took great interest in learning and literature 
and helped their develop nent. Sultan Mahmud was not 
only a great administrator and an astute politician, but 
also fond of knowledge and art, and patronized the 
cholarsand men of learning. He tavoured education 
ind afforded shelter and aid to the students. He estab- 
lished innumerable scheols aud makrabs within his 
dominion, sought out and assembled men of letrers and 
doctors of religoon at his court and gave them all 
eucouragement. Consequently. the learning and literature 
received sO great an impetus that Malwa came to be 
Knows as “the second Greece’. 


The king had a great admiration for men of 
aeomplished attainme..(s. Whenever he heard of « 


——— = oe 
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He was not well-educatad, but during his reign Guiry 
made tremendous progress in education, industry and 
politics. Due to Roomi Khan’s treachery, he hed} 
suffer defeat at the hands of Humayun, and was late; 
murdered by the Portuguese in 943 \,H (1537 A.D.) 


Next, Sulan Mahmud ascended the throne So far 
as patronage of men of erudition was concerned he did 
not sufler by comparison with his predecessors. Tales 
of his generosity drew the ‘Ulama from far and near (o 
his court. Some of them came from Arabia and settled 
at \limadabad. Following the tradition ol Muzaffar 
Shah Halim, he Prophet’s birthday 
anniversary with ereat zeal and 


celebrated the 
devotion. On this 
occasion he conferr’d upon ‘Ulama rewards and gifts 
sufficient to meet their needs for a year. He sent millions 
of rupees to Mecca and Medina annually. The mone; 
was distributed among the residents of the two cities 
He built severa! Madrassahs in Mecca and paid for their 
maintenance. After his death, followed the ruin of the 
dynasty. Gujrat was annexed to his dominion by \kbar 


in 980 A.I1. (1572 \.D ) 


The devotion to love and literature of the kings of 
Gujrat served, in fact, asa torch to enlighten ihe path 
for the nobles as well as for the comion people, 


Knowledge, literature, industry and manufacture flourish: 


ed throughout the province. Moulana Abdul-Hai 
says. ‘The extent of patronage afforded to the arts 


and learning by the kings of Cruirat during two. centuries 
of their sovereignty cannot be equalled by six centuries 
of Delhi's soveretanty, Their patronage and encourage: 
ment attracted tian of accepted merits from Shiraz 
the Yemen and otlicr Isiamie countries, They came to, 
and settled in Gujrat. the teaching institutions 
Hindustan are being still benefited by the fountain o 
ration 


their knowledge. In respect of teaching o! 
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learning and art, Gujrat was, in faer. the Shiraz oO! Hind, 
while in respect of its contribution to the teaching 01 
Hadith, it vied with the blessed Yemen.! 


Like Khawaja Jahan in Jaunpur and Zafar Khan tn 
Gujrat, Dilawar Khan Ghauri declared his independence 
in Malwa in 804 A.H. (1401 A.D). Politically the 
kingdom of Malwa may not compete with Gujrat and 
Jaunpur, but in regard to progress of education it ranked 
equal, Ujjain, the old capital of Malwa, enjoyed since 
ancient times, the reputation of being a prominent centre 
of education. The kings of Malwa abandoned Ujjain 
and made Mandu their capital. It was named Shadiabad 
by Sultan Ghayas Uddin. Within a short time Shadiabad 
sirpassed Ujjain and became a big centre of learning 
and arts. 


Aniong the kings of Malwa, special mention may 

be made of Mahmud Khilji and Sultan Ghayasuddin 
Khan, They took great interest in learning and literature 
and helped their develop nent. Sultan Mahmud was not 
only a great administrator and an astute politician, but 
also fond of Knowledge and art, and patronized the 
scholars and men of learning. He favoured education 
and afforded shelter and wid to the students. He estab- 
lished innumerable schools aud waktabs within hts 
dominion, sought out and assembled men of letters and 
doctors of religion at his court and gave them all 
encouragement. Consequently. the learning and literature 
received sO great an impetus that Malwa came to be 
known as “the second Greece’. 


' 2 } 
The king had a great admiration for men. of 
accomplished attainme.ts. 


oe _- —_—.-—  — 
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Whenever he heard of «a 


tay 
a 


distinguished scholar abroad, he would send money fo, 
his journey, invite him to his court and ensure for him, 
means of livelihood in teaching profession. Gratulties 
were paid to the teachers and monetary aid provided {o 
the students. He had a special love for building schools, 
He established a great school in front of the !{oshang 
Shahi Jame Mosquein his capital Shadiabad. Another 
school was established at Sarangpur. [ts ruins stil! exis 
While on his way to attack Chittore he built a large 
number of schools and mosques. In 849 A.H. (1445 
A D.), he built a hospital and a lunatic asylum 
Arrangements were properly made for patients ward 
and residential houses in the hospital. Several villages 
were set apart as endowment for their expenditure to 
ensure sound administration. 


On the death of Mahmud Khilji, his son, Suw'tan 
Ghayasuddin, took up the reins of Government al 
He was specially devoted to education for 


Malwa. 
At his court were assembled _instru- 


girls and fine arts. 
ment players. dancers and beautiful women in hundreds 


Besides his Darbar-i--Am (public court), he held a royal 
court within his seraglio. At this court, women perlormed 
the duties of all the offices held by males in the Darbar. 
i-“Am. ¢.g. the oflices of Amir-al-‘Umera, ministers 
vakils, Sar Jamadari and freasurer etc: Beside these 
political official women acted as Sadar, 
teacher, nadim, censor, Mufti, Moazzan and Hafiz. 
had the women trained in various branches of knowledge 
and art. Some were trained as dancers, singers and 
Instrument players; others as gold-smiths, iron-smiths, 
velvet-weavers, bow and arrow manufacturers. potters 
weavers, tailors, arrow-case makers, shoe imakers. 
carpenters, boat makers and the like, They were formed 
in several groups and every group was given in charge o! 
an officer. Five hundred Yurkish maids, were trained 
in archery and spearing and designated as ‘Turkish 


physician, 
He 
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They stood to the right of the King with spears 
the Abyssinian women 


Force’. 
in hand and arrow cases in belt. 
were trained in etinnery and swordsmanship and were 


placed on his Jeft. In his harem there were one thousand 


maids who Knew the Quran by heart. They recited the 


verses of the Quran when he was changing his dress. 
He made considerable provisions for the education and 
(ruining Of Women and assembled women in such a large 
number that a fairly big city with a population of 10,000 
females sprang up. All this was, however, motivated 
by no other considerations but that of education and 
training of the fair sex, who shares with men the burdens 
of humanity. Ghayasuddin passed his nights in vigi!s 
ind was God-learing. He never missed his late night 
prayers and engaged in worshipping God several hours 
before dawn. Nothing could be talked of at his court. 
not permissible by the religious law of Islam. He had 
an aversion to all kinds of drugs and intoxicants. In 
short he was a prayerful and virtuous personality. . His 
actions were governed with the intention of raising 
humanity to the height of advancement and progress, for 
he fully recognised the fact that, so long as the fair sex 
was ignorant and inactive, the advancenment of mankind 


was dificult, rather impossible. 


Another school built by him at /ifarabad existed 
till the time of Sultan Mahmud IT?. 


Mohammed Bakhtyar Khilji was the first Muslim 
seneral to conquer Bengal in 594 A.H. (1198 \ DPD.) and 
Bihar, a little later. After its occupation, he built 
mosques, schools, Khangahs, hotels and hostels.2 
Ghyasuddin ] ruled over Bengal from 608 A.H. to 624 


AH. (1212 A.D.—1227 A.D.). He was 


very eager to 


| Parishta, Vol. [V p. 236; Zakaullah, pp, 333.337. 
2 Salim, p, 164, 


Bengal. 
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promote learning and literature. For the propagation 
of education, he sanctioned gratuities for teachers and 
stipends for students. Besides, he had a mosque, 4q 
schoo] and an inn constructed at Lakhnauti.? According 
to Farishta he built a new city Rangpur, which he made 
his capital and endowed it with schools and mosques. 


Ghyasuddin II far surpassed his predecessors in 
serving the cause of learning and literature. In his 
infancy he was instructed by Sheikh Hamiduddin. He 
was a Scholar and his court had a Special attraction for 
men of learning doctcrs of religion and poets. The 
erudite from all directions had assembled at his court, 
He sent special invitations to them and held them ip 
great veneration. He invited Khawaja Shamsuddip 
Muhammad Hafiz Shirazi, but the Khawaja pleaded his 
infirmity and old age as an excuse and contented himself 
with sending one of lis ‘*Ghazals’’ (Love-Poems) to him, 
He established schools for the convenience of students 
and propagation of education. [he school at Umarpura, 
known as Darsbara, was the most famous. While 
commenting on this school, Mr. Law writes of such 
schools in general : 


“The remnants of many other schools of this type 
are disappearing day by day. For instance, nothing 
remains but a mound of the schoo! building at Isthipur, 
which the Muslims had raised on the spot, where, after 
18 days of bitter lighting between the Kurvas and the 
Pandavas, the bones of the dead were burnt in a heup 
The mound is now known as ‘‘Madrassa Tila’’ (the 
schoo! mound which indicates the fact that once there 
had existed a school’’.* 


1. Stuart, p. 56. 
2, Dr. Moinul Haque, p. 218. 
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These words clearly show that, centuries ago, there 
ested a large number of schools in this region, which 
ie changes of time has cflaced so conipletely that even 
(ici names have been lost to posterity. 


A little after Ghyasuddin’s death. Raja Kans ruled 
over Bengal. Historians have held widely divergent 
opinions regarding his policy and treatment of the 
Muslims. But his contribution to the progress of learn- 
ingand literature as also to the development of the 
Muslim Jearning cannot be denied. But his efforts were 
undoubtedly actuated with a desire to achieve his political 
ams rather than to promote Muslim learning.! Raja 
Kans died in 806 A.II. (1404 A.D.). His son, Jatmal., 
adopted Islam as his religion and acceeded to the throne 
under the name of Jalaluddin and Mohammad Shah. 
The most powerful sovereign, among the independent 
kings Of Bengal was king Alauddin Husain Shah, who 
ruled over Bengal for 25 years with great magnificence. 
He extended the boundaries of his kingdom by conquer- 
ig and annexing the adjoining territories. The kings ol 
Hengul were generally lerant, but the princes of 
Husain Shah’s dynasty deserve special mention for 
tolerance and equity. That the Bengali language is 
reckoned among the most highly developed languages 
loday is due to their efforts. The Hindu Rajas and 
scholars, having bias tor Sanskrit, were deadly 
opposed to Bengali language. The Muslim’ kings, 
however, developed the Bangali learning and literature 
ind patronised it in all possible ways Husain Shah had 
ihagwat Gita translated into Bengali and established 
fumerous schools for promotion ol learning and 


literature 4 
Husain Shah's son, Nusrat Shah, was in no way 


eoute—e © 6 ei 


|. Stuart, p. 94, 
2 Salim, p, 133. 
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I Was 
during his reign that the Mahabharat, the famous ep'c of 
These Kings 


less fond of learning and art than his father 


the Hindus. was translated into Bengali. 


besides their devotion to learning, literature and poetry 


had a special! love for architecture. Their edifices some. 


what differ in siyie from those reared by other kings 


[he mosques at Pandara and Gaur are among _ the 
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political. educational, religious Or economic. On _ the 
one fund, he extended his kinedom by territorial 
aquisitions and developed agriculture hy constructing 
cinals: on the ether, he invited the men of erudition from 
jl directions and held them in great veneration. They 
settled in KaShmir and benefited the people immensevy. 
The king himself was well-up tn various branches of 


famous buildings of the period. In their time were . : 7 
ae, z | , earning and arts and had acquired great skill in them. 
ujit various schools which have now been eiliaced Iroy F 7 
a. P a ie be ; — : ald | He could speak fluently Persian, Hindi, Sanskrit and 
the face of the earth. [hey too must Nave been ine ; : : : 
Ln Tibetian «Ais skill in music was well-known far and 


examples of architecture. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Shah 
Mir, a Muslim set up a Muslim Kingdom to Kashmir 
On his title ol 
Shamsuddin. 
two centuries 


Akbar in 994 A.H. | 


accession. he assumed the Sultan 
His dynasty ruled over Kashmir for about 
was annexed by 


and a half. before it 


1586 A D.). 


Among the kings of Kashmir are included several 
who patronized knowledge...the most notable of them 
being Sultan Sikandar. Zainul Abedin and Husain Chak 
Shah. Sultan Sikandar ruled from 799 A.H.—8i9 AL, 
(1396 A.D.— 1416 A.D ). a generous promoter 


of letters. He received religious education from an 


lle was 


near. His generosity drove a number of mu ictan. from 

Persia and Turan to his court. Sages and scholars always 
ihronged his assembly len! grace to it. Mahmud 

was his court poet. He had high degree of skill in 
versilying extempore, Mulla Udi and Mu'la Jamil, the 
reputed scholars from Khurasan, Were also at his court 

In his reign, there existed the department of historigraphy 

Ra; Tarangi, the well-Known history of Kashmir was 
written Undér the supervision of this department. To 
mother department was entrusted the work of translating 
Arabic. Persian, Kashmiri and Hindi books from one 
linguage to the other. 


Ntulla 


The third well-known patron of learning amone the 
kings ol Kashmir was Husain Chak. He passed most 


accomplished scholar, Syed Mohammad Having heard th F . th f f h ; 
| OS ime ny ol men ol s i 

of his penerosity, wen of letters gathered at his court bap acted , ; C olarsoip and 

| | | | pitty. His court, like that of Zainul-Abedin, was the 

including scholars from places so distant as [rig and 

é | | centre of gravitation for scholars who flocked his court. 

Khurasan. Learning and literature had gained sucha 1h " 4 ~ 

a fle yaar . ¢ arning. 

universality that Kashmir of Sikandar’s time. in no wise maf ed hs ee agated religion and learning 
of Unis purpose sstablis a biv ; 

lapged behind Traq and Khurasan. this arpes sae ad established a bie Schou) and 
mdowed for its maintenance the lands of Pargana 

On Sikandars death, Mir Khan and Shahi Khan Zanput. 
ascended the throne in quick succession. Mir Khan 


assumed the name of ‘Ali Shahand Shahi Khan of Zainyl 


Akbar annexed Kashmir to his empire in 994 A. EL. 


\3864.D.) and appointed Husain Khan, as Governor, 
- tlistin Khan too was a great patron of learning and art. 
lie established numerous schools in Kashmir and 


\bedin. 


age of Kashmir, whatever aspect of it we may consider 


ihe reign of Zainul Abedin was the golden 


a 


» 


Sindh. 
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appointed most qualified teachers on the stall. Jy, 
lands of Pargana Asiapur were set apart as endowmey 


for expenses. The income from the !ands ensured th, 


eficient working 


Sindh was the first province to be conquercd by th 
Muslims in the Indo-Pak Sub Continent. Muhammad 
bin Qasim entered the Sub-Continent in 93 A.H. (7]| 
A.D.) and conquered Sindh which lay on the route. The 
chronicles of Sindh since the time of Muhammad bi 
Oasim to the rise of the Samma dynasty are tog 
inadequate and scattered to be arranged in a com. 
plete history. The Tamims ruled over Sindh after 
Mohammad bin Qasim and were succeeded by the 7 
Samras who probably held a particular part of Sindh 
upto the /4th century. The Samma and the Arghup 
dynasties followed. Ilie latter dynasty was put to ay 
end by Akbir who annexed Sindh in 1000 AH 
(1592 A.D.). But during the reign of the forgoing 
dynasties, the kings of Ghazni and Delhi continued 
their attacks on Sindh and held one part or the other 
of this province. The successors of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Sultan Masud, Madud and Maitdud appointed 
their governors in Sindh. Mohammad Ghoti com 
quered Sindh and appointed Nasir-ud-din Qubacha as 


its ruler. Qubacha was Mohammad Ghori’s slave and 


had acquired in his company great skill in adminis: 
tration and generalship. [He married two of Qutbuddin'’s 
daughters successively. On Qutbuddin’s death he declared 
his independence but was annihilated by !tutmish and 
replaced by Nooruddin. Nasiruddin Oubacha was a man 
of learning. His court became a centre ot scholars and 
doctors of religion and law. The scholars who fled 
the countries conquered by Changez Khan, flocked athis 
court. In his time there existed at Uchh, a schoo! known 
as Firozi It was managed by Minhajus Siraj, He 
school in Sindh 


established another 


management of Moulana 
migrated to Sindh in his time. 


learning and literature. 
of Jam Sanjar and Jam Nizamuddin 
had great concern for the welfare of the men of learning 


comfort. 
far out did his predecessor tn regard to the patronage ol 


learning and Jiterature. 
lifeasa student in schvols and Khangahs. 


scholar as well as pious and pravertul, 
scholars, saints and durveshes lived a care-free life and 
he devoted a considerable part of his time to learned 


discussions. 
expressed liis wish to come over to this Sub-Continent, 


under the 


6] 


Outbuddin Kashani who 


Several rulers of Samma dynasty were devoted to 
Special mention may be made 
Jam Sanyjar always 


and piety: paid them gratuities as he did to others 
deserving people, and looked after their easement and 


He was succeeded by Jam Nizamuddin who 


Ho passed early years of his 
lle was a 


During his reign, 


Moulana Jalaluddin Muhammad Diwan 


The Jam arranged for his expenses and comforts on the 
way but meanwhile the Moulana had answered to the 
call of death and departed. 
disciples, Mir Shams and Mir Moin came to the Sub- 
Continent and benefited the people of Sindh with their 
erudition Jam Firoza, son of Jam Nizamuddin, was a 
weak ruler given to licentiousness. 
a lover of learning and arts like his former master. He 
muintained Makhdum Abdul Aziz A/uhaddith and two 
ofhissons, Asiluddin and Moulana Muhammad, at his 


Jagir, the village of Kahan. 


However, two of his 


But his minister was 


lhey enjoyed greut 
reputation in rational and traditional learning from which 
the high and the low were equally benefited. 


The kings of tha Samma dynasty were succeeded by 
the Arghuns. Two lings of the dynasty, Shah Beg and 
Shah Husain. ascended the throne successively. Shah 
Neg adorned himself with learning and literature since 
bis early youth. He was well versed in various branches 


Khapndesh, 
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of knowledge; kept company with scholars and student, 
and was himself an author. MHeheld tbe men of learning, 


son and successor. Shah Husain, ton 


in esteem. ! His 


was, like his father, man of sound scholarship ang 
patronized the Syeds, the Mashaikh and the ‘Ulama; pai 
them regular stipendiary grants from the royal treasury 
He was devoted to learning since his childhood. Thi 
devotion he maintained throughout his life, it rather 
became more absorbing with age. He thu: 
considerable skill in rational! and tradition 

He was a lover of poetry and occasional! 

verses. 

Onthe death of Shah Husain, one or two king 
ruled over Sindh which was ultimately conquered and 
annexed to his empire Db) kbar in !000 A.H 
(1592 A.D.). 

During the rejgn of Firoz Tugvhlag alik Ray 
Faroogi established his independent kingdom in 
Khandesh. His son, Nasir Khan is reputed as 4 patro 
of letters. No sooner did he ascend the throne than he 
assembled men of accomplishments and skill, belonging 


to difierent places, in Khandesh and made to them grants 
in the shape of fiefs and gratuities 
and Burhanpur after Shaikh Zainuddin and Sheikh 
Bahauddin. 
Khandesh shifted their capital to Burhanpur. The 
famous school at Burhanpur was probably established 


tle founded Zainpu 


kings o} 


The cities developed rapidly. The 


by him while the well-known school at Daulatpur also 
reached at its zenith during his Shaikh 
Burhanuddin and Shaikh Ziauddin were on its staff. 
Another king of this family, Raja ‘Ali 
a patron of learning. 


reign. 


Khan, was also 
He used to pass considerable 


-_ —_—— eae 


|. Farishta, Vol. IV, p, 432 


2. Law, p. 99, 
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~ x » = se 
time with scholars and doctors of relugi« 


of his \ a 
ie accepted merits. 


and law. He himself was a Scholar ol 
Bahamn' 


serics of Kingdom. 


In the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, a ; 
rebellions broke Out. 1n course of w hich certain proyincees 
in Northern India. and in the Deccan declared inde pen= 
dence. The Sultan entrusted to Zafar Khan the task ol 
established an 


supressing the rebels fle, however, 


independent kingdom comprising Deogiri. Haider- 
abad and Madras and founded a new dynasty oO! 


rulers Known as the Bahmani dynasty. It ruled over 


the Deccan for two centuries with great magnificence 


and splendour, The Bahmani rulers were mostly 
patrons of Arts and made great eflorts to promote 
learning and literature. They built numerous schools 


lor this purpose and appointed revular staff for them. 


Farishta says of the Sultan Mahmud, that he could 
recite the verses of the Quran with fluency and due 
articulation. He wrote a beautiful hand, had a poetic 
temperament and occasionally composed verses. He 
could speak Persian and Arabic fluently: was a scholar 
of merit, well-read and well-skilled in Philosophy and 
Science. He patronized scholars and rewarded them 
richly, He was specially kind to the scholars of Hadith, 
He lavished monetary grants to enable them to follow 
their learned pursuits in case and comfort. He estab- 
ished Within his dominion a large number of schools. 
He built sehools in the cities of Gulburga, Bidar, 
Qandahar, Ellichpur, Daulatabad and Jhoolwail besides 
many other places. 


He had a Special consideration for the orphans and 
established several schools for their education. He also 
sent an invitation to Khowaja Hafiz, the celebrated 
poet of Shiraz, Hafiz accepted the invitation and 
embarked a ship, but postponed his voyage owing 
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to unfavourable wind. He did not dare risk another 
chance, but sent one of his poetical compositions 4 
“Ghazal, ° to Mahmud who sent to him, as mark of 
appreciation, rare gifts worth 1,000 Tankas. Firoz Shah 
followed Mahmud on the throne. In regard to develop. 
ment of learning and literature during the Balmanid 
period, the reign of Firoz Shah is regarded as “‘the 
golden age’. fFarishta does not tire of admiring his 
erudition. He writes that this distinguished ruler was 
conversant with most of the Janguages of the world and 
talked to foreigners in their own mother tongue. He 
had a powerful memory. 
remembered it all his life. He could appreciate fully the 
poetry of the poets of skill ingennity and at times 
composed verses himself. He assumed the pen-names 
of Aroozi and Firozi and used them ashe could. To 
him has been dedicated by Mulla Dawood Bidar, his 
work **Tohfat-us-Salatin’. 


He never heard a thing but 


Firoz Shah was interested in every branch of 
knowledge specially in Jafsir-o-Usul and rational and 
traditional learning and was skilled in all these branches 
of knowledge. He was punctillious in observing prayers 
and fasts. He copied one-fourth chapter of the Quran 
daily and kept company with the ‘Ulama and _ the 
Mashaikh till midnight. In these meetings, court lor 
malities were dispensed with. The king met all on equal 
and brotherly terms. Men of skill assembled at his 
court from far and near and enhanced its glory. He had 
a keen desire to promote education. He himsel! used 
to give lessons in Mathematics, Euclid, Geometry and 
rhetorics. If he could not spare time during the day, he 
gave lessons at night. He ordered an observatory to be 
built at Daulatabad in 810 A.H. (1408 A.D.). The work 
was begun by Hakim Ifasan Gilani and Syed Mohammad 
Gazrufi, but could not be completed owing to Gilani’s 
death. 
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Firoz was succeeded by his brother Khan-i-Khanan. 
He followed his brother’s example in promoting learning 
and literature and propagating education. He strained 
every Nerve in paying reverence to the scholars and the 
Mashaikh. He had great faith in Khawaja Gesu Daraz. 
lie built a school at Gulbarga for the Khawaja. Probably 
the school was of a monasterial (Kbanqahi) type. 
Khawaja Gesu Daraz, besides being a durvesh. was a 
great scholar, author and educationist. His works are of 
ahigh standard. Two of his works, ‘‘Adab-ul-Murid,”’ 
and “Wajad-ul-Ashigin’’ are quite well-Known. His son 
Muhammad Akbar also was a man of erudition and, like 
iis father, devoted to writing and compiling books. 
“Aqaid-i-Akbari,” is the product of his pen. Ahmad 
Shah rewarded men of learning and poets lavishly. He 
rewarded Sheikh Azari with 7,00,000 Daccani Tankas, 
besides paying Rs. 25,000 as expenses for his journey. 


His Son and successor Sultan Alauddin built several 
\osques and excellent hospitals He endowed several 
villages for the maintenance of the hospitals The 
come from the endowment was spent on supply ot 
medicine and food to the patients and payment ot 
silaries to the teachers. The king himself was an 
sloquent speaker, well-versed in Persian with a fair 
wquaintence with other branches of learniny. He 
personally used to read out the Ahutba at Friday and ‘Id 
prayersand preached to the audience to practice good 
deeds, In 867 A.H. (1463 A.D.) Muhammad Shah bin 
llumayun became the ruler of Bahmani kingdom at the 
weol nine. Khawaja Jahan lurk spared no pains to 
educate train him. The king on the advice of 
Makhdum Jahan, was placed in charge of Haider Khan 
Shustar, reputed to be aman of sound scholarship and 
udition in his age. Muhammad Shah devoted himself to 
ive acquisition of knowledge and attainment of perfection 


i earaing and literature. No other king of this dynasty 


H6 


alter Firoz Shah Bahmani could compare with him y 


regard to scholarship and erudition. | oF 
His reign ts also remembered for the Iiteriry activiti« The school built by Mahmud Gawan at Bidar holds, OF 50! 

and educational expansion of his minister, Khawaj in the annals of letters, a position superior to thal ofany — 
Muhammad Gawan, who was a ereat patron of letters other educational institution of the time tn this Sub- 
He had extraordinary skill in rational and traditional Continent. About this building of Mahmud Gawan, 
learning, especially in Mathematics and the science of Farishta, the celebrated historian writes. ‘In the Deccan 
medicine. He had no equal in literature, both prose and there are numerous buildings in existence, or in ruins, 
poetry, and was a master of epistolary style. He was q 9 bull by Mahmud Gawan. The school at Ahmadabad 
skilled calligrapher, author and compiler. He left behind in Bidar which the Khawaja built a couple of years be- 
a book ~“Kauzat-ul-[nsha,’’ and a Diwan (treasury of fore his martyrdom, is, however, worth special mention. 
poems). He was in constant correspondence with the The remnants of this building, as those of the mosquc 
scholars and literary men of his time in Iraq and ind Char Taq Bazar are extent in 1023 A D.; the year 
Khorasan. This correspondence is preserved in hi of writing. These buildings are so elegant and exquisite, 
book **Rauzat ul-Insha’. His fame ind generosity kney that they seem to have been finished just now”, 
no bounds. Hardly was there in Asia a town ora city Maulana Abul Hasanat says of it: ‘‘This school has 
where the ‘Ulama, the Mashaikh and other men ol always been spoken of very highly among the buildings 
learning did not have the benefit of rewards and grants ind antiquities not only of the Deccan but in the literary 
from him*. The celebrated Maulana Abdur Kahman aonals of Hindustan. The school was founded by 
Jami composed an ode about him, and in another Qita Khawaja Mahmud Gawan, the celebrated patron of 
(Quartette) requested for reward letters. The school building still stands as a monument 


jl once awe-inspiring and instructive for the travellers ol 

| | the world. Some portions of the buildin2g are in a 

the Bahmani kingdom, spent all lis income on hae ee ‘ | 
dilapidated condiion, yet the spectator can, in one 

janee, picture its past grandeur spaciousness and 

id | | massiveness. It was built on the top ofa hillock. It is 

was the motto ol lis lite [n lact, his onl\ POSSessi0h | . : 
Syards long from east to west and 55 yards wide from 

worth to south. One of the two minarets on the front 

ide of the school building still stands. It is hundred 

eel high, within the school courtyard stood a mosque, 

ind allaround was alone chain of spacious rooms for 


ihe hosteller’s residence. Expenditure on their board 


Mahmud Gawan, besides beme the Wazir ol 


dissemination of knowledge and on giving rewards, 
gratuities and stipends. Plain thinking and high living 


in life were his knowledge, his popularity and the publi 


esteem he enjoyed. An idea of his devotion to 
knowledge may be gained by the fact that, on his death 
he left behind 35,000 books in addition to the 3,000 
books he had donated to the library of the college al 


Bidar. ° ind lodging was met out of endowments funds. The 

——————_— water supply Was arranged from a considerable distance, 
|. Jaffar, p, 163. lon which pipes were laid At no other period in the 
2. Law, p, 87. wwals of Hindustan was there constructed for school 
3. Sherwani, pp. 184-200. purposes a mass of buildings, more splendid and more 


spacious. A poet of the time, with Sam’ai as his pen- 
hime, composed a chronogram. le discovered that the 


> 


OS 


ma 
(My Lord, 


date of foundation was contained 
Quran, *“‘Rabbana Tagabbal Minna,” 
it from and composed a quatram. 


chronogram therein: 


its 


mc) 


This splendid school building with auspicious fouyp, 


dations 

Has become for the pious, Qiblah (a point 9 
turning towards like Ka‘ba, 

See, it 1S a sign of its acceptance that its chronogram 
is contained 

In the verse of the Quran “My lord, accept It from 


me. ! 


“The frentage of the mosque, lavishly adorned with 
mosaic of various patterns and shapes, was crowned with 


two grand minarets each measuring 100 feet high. [he 


minarets were beautified with the finest tnlay-work in 
intricate designs and added to the attraction ol the 
building. It is a three storey building, each store, 
rising above the other, adding to its grandeur. It com- 


prises mosque, class rooms and residential rooms fo! 
students and teachers with a spacious open plot in the 
middle, measuring !00 feet square. The building has 
Satisfactory arrangements for ventilation and light. The 
modern buildings cannot claim superiority Over it in 
this regard. A portion of this building 
by an explosion of gun-powder in the time of Aurangzeb 
Enough of it remains, however, to indicate its beauty 
and grandeur. 


vas destroyed 


After Muhammad Shah, his son Mahmud Shah cane 


tothe throne. In his time. the Ralmani ! inadom was 


Pp. 64-65, 


Yazdani, quoted by Sherwani, p. 144 
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parcelled out into several parts. Yusuf ‘dil Shah 
founded the ‘Adil Shahi Kingdom at Bijapur, while 
Nizam Shahi kingdom wes established at Ahmadnagar 
by Malik Ahmad, Qutb Shahi kingdom at Golkanda by 
Qutb Shah, Imad Shahi kingdom by Fatehullah Shah at 
Berar, and Barid Shahi kingdom by Qasim Barid at 
Bidar. We now give a brief account of progress and 


development of learning and literature under these 
dynasties. 
[he dynasty was founded by Yusuf *Adil Shah. He 


was aruler with administrative foresight and experience 
and was not devoid of literary accomplishments. He 
excelled in penmanship and besides being a connosseur 
of prosody and poetry, was an accomplished musician. 
He played exquisitely on the tabor and the lute, and 
patronized the masters of this art. He was enamoured 
ofthe ancient poets and occasionally composed poems 
himself. Headorned his court with men of skill from 
ran, Arabia and Asia minor and granted them privileges 
lo ensure their permanent settlement. 


His son Isma‘il ‘Adil, too, was, like his father, a 
patron of scholars, theologians and poets. He held them 
ingreat esteem. He was an expert musician and com- 
posed poems with Wafai as his pen-name. He renounced 
the Shi‘a faith and adopted the Sumai faith. He was 
specially inclined to the instruction in Hadith, and 
for this purpose he appointed divines in the Juma 


mosque. 


His son, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, on accession to the throne, 
isin restored the Shi‘a faith and his orthodoxy set the 
Suoris against him. But for all his orthodoxy his esteem 
or scholars and the erudite persevered. He, too, invited 
men of accomplishments from various places to his 
court and 10 soured them according to their deserts. 


‘ee 


‘Adil Shaht 
Kings ol 
Bijapur. 


Nizam Shahi 
Kings of 
Ahmad 


nagar 
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: \dil Shah a Was the NOs} 
Affer nominating himas 
‘A dil Shah had Laken 


His suceessor. Ibrahim 


famous ruler of the dynasty. 


his successor in his life-time, ‘Ali 
special care in his upbringing and education. On his 
succession, during the regency, his education and 


training was looked after by Chand Bibi. He acquired 


great Skill in military arts He was also interested in 
fine artsand music. OI! the latter 
and most of the experts in this art took pride 1 situng 
at his feet for instruction. He wrote a_ book, entitled 
**Nauras,”’ the art olf music. Zahuri and Malyk 
Quini among the poets and Muhammad Qasim Farishta 
and Rafiuddin Shirazi among the historians enjoved the 
his court. Ibrahim was a great 


art he Was a master 


OF 


highest reputation at 
patron of learning and his gencrosity had attracted te 
his court men of letters from far and near. They enriched 


fe) Knowledge by ther 


Byapur with the wealth 


unostantatious but valuable services. 


As the Bahmani kingdom weakened, one Malik 
Ahmad, following Bijapur, declared his independence. 
lle was not much interested in Jetters but was enamoured 
of swordmanship. In his time the art became so common 
thronghout his dominion, that centres for HAStructiIONsS I 
swordmanship sprang up everywhere just like aduca- 
ional institutions in other Islamic countries 


Burbanuddin 
Ths 


On Ahmad Shah’s death, his son. 
succeeded him. 
upbringing and education were so well looked atte L)\ 
Mukammal Khan that. at the age of ten, he could studs 
Kaha At could write 


A rate Nt lew 
Arabic (Naskh) elegantly and made an c xquisite copy ol 


He was only seven at the tine 


and Mutawassit. this age he 


a treatise On moral science in which were discussed the 


| Reterred to b\ Nadvi, p 4 
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duties of a King Burhan Shah adopted the Shi‘a faith and 
rained every nerve to preach it. Opposite the tort of 


Ahmadnagar he established a school for propagating the 
Shi‘a faith, and built a charity house known as Langer 
lo meet the expenses on this 


Khana Dwazdah Imam 
endowment of Jaunpur, 


charity house he made an 
Sanwar, Ariapur villages 


Sultan Quli Qutb Shah, arrived in Deccan in his 
eirly youth, during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Rahmani. He became a favourite with the king’s harem, 
being a good calligrapher and an expert Arithmetician. 
Qn one occasion he saved the king’s life and was 
rewarded with the ministership. During the period of 
decline of the Bahmani kingdom, he succeeded to set up 
in independent principality at Golkanda. Most of his 
life was passed in wars but in the later part of his life he 
attended to the administration and development of his 
territories. He commenced adorning his capital with 
mosques, gardens and edifices; but could not give a 
practical shape to all his ideas, as he was, shortly after, 


muardered by his son. 

The fourth king of this dynasty. Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
hud a love for architecture. 
buildings, several schools. 
the ‘Ulama and made queries about injunctions of Shari‘a 


Islamic Law), 


His son and successor. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 


was talented poet, u patron of letters and cager to 
He 


cslablished several schools in his dominion, especially at 
Hyderabad. “In these schools the students sit on the 
benches and write with reed pens on China paper which 
very smooth but inferior to Turopean paper in point 


promote and develop knowledge and learning, 


Kings of 
Golkanda 


He built, besides other 
He liked to associate with 


t 


of finish .' At his court was Nashati. th rCpuled 
author of uti Nama and Phulban in the Deccani dialeg 
Mir Muhammad Momin Astarabadi was his \ Kile): 


Saltanat. The Mir was 


combined both the secular and religious honours. Hp 


waS an appreciable poet. The king treated him wij 


extreme consideration and faith. and consulted him in aj 


important matters. 


The foregoing account of educational conditions 


. 
— 


prevailing 19 Muslim India before the advent ol the 


Mughuls in the Sub-Continent (which syochronises with 
the beginning of the Renaissance in Western Countries 


though extremely brief, will show clearly that /s!am) 


world in medi2cval times had made miraculous progress 
in Jearning and intellectual advancement. It had also 
covered a large field in the evolution o! new sciences 


and resurrection of ancient knowledge and philosophy 
which had lapsed into oblivion after the decline of 
Greece and Rome. This condition of educational and 
cultural advancement was at par with that of Mush 
States in other parts of the world whose rulers and chiels 
extended their patronage [reely and lavishly to the spread 
of education among all classes of people irrespective Oo} 
class distinction or caste restriction. Though they did 


nol make education a State function, yet their munilicane 


and liberality to private institutions made amends lo! 
want of state patronage and supervision. If we examine 
the internal administration of these institutions and als 


the SCO Pe of their activity We cannot but come to the 
conclusion that these semi-government institutions did 
not suiler in comparison with, and in some cases wert 
better organized aad equipped than. th present Goyer 
ment Colleges and schools, 


1, Jaffer, p. 7 


an accomplished schiolar ang 
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The general level of literacy and healthy spirit of Was Uie 
° Z Sie... P Middle age 
facilities for a time of 
darkness 


competition for providing educational 
common people, as well as large number of pupils who 
floched to the institutions set up for this purpose by 
kings, nobles and men of scholarly attainments knock 
lie bottom out of the malicious propaganda by the 
enemies Of Islam that the Middle age wae universally a 
period of darkness and that the emergence of humanity 
into light of learning and civilisation is linked with the 
revival Of learning in Christendom. It is no doubt true 
that Europe in Middle ages was steeped in intellectual 


_ darkness, The clouds of ignorance, bitter religious per- 


seculion and ignorance spread over it and did not allow 

he rays of enlightment and knowledge penetrate through 

the prevailing gloom. Learning and reason, which had 

once been the glory of Greece and Rome had given way 

(0 prejudice and blind faith to religious dogmas and 

piesthoed. The Christian church, dominated by papacy 

ind hisnominees, had become absolutely corrupt and 

mcorrigibly retrogressive and its deadening eflect was 

lin every society. The growth of cultural and educa- 

ional activities, development of reason, exact sciences 
iid independent thinking were strictly ‘abooed. The 
Muslims, on the other hand, not only patronised and 
disseminated Knowledge among common people without 
iny cliss Of Caste distiction, but also preserved and 
promoted, whatever beneficial they discovered in the 
cultural contributions and intellectual achievements of the 
meople Whom they conquered and brought under their 
sibjugation, 


Education, like other moral and social virtues, had 
issanction in the fundamental principles of Islam. Its 
igquisition and communication to others had been 
cepted by the miles as a religious obligation. The 
virtualisation of education and its organisational frame- 
vork was absolutely in harmony with the broad-based 


No Goverp- 
ment control 
of education 
under Mus. 
linis ! 
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idealogy Of Islam, which has made tt an en! htened 
guide for life in this world and herealter. [slam has no 
divided life into water-tight compartments Dy separating 


spiritual and temporal functions of human Mite. The 
eo side by side and contribute to healthy development 
of a man’s character and day-to-day achievement. RB 


linking Up edu “ation with relioion. [slam does not mean 


’ . } 
nor does advocate the narrowing down of the scope and 


ulility of educational activities It embraces all oranches 


: . . : 7h, a1 
‘yvact Science Whe 


of learning and full investigation tito | 


Chricstianity had jiterdicted in the name of religion 
Islam produced philosophers and sc ent vhose Con: 
(ributions and investigations, if Ielt to the tender 


conscience of Christian ecclesiastics, would have been 
condemned to the barbaric vendelfa olf the Inquisition 
and Church Courts. (they did not hesitate to resuscitate 
the old Greek ind Roman learning, which was conveyed 


to West through their agency. But for them the culture 


and civilisation eyolved by ancient people Would have 
becn comp cicly forgotten and Europe would have been 
totally denied, er takena far longer periou to feel, the 
light of intellectual rebirth. [fence the fact has been at 


last dawning that the prejudiced western writers, who 
have gloated upon he supposed barrenness and intel. 
lectual dearth o' the Medjaeva!l world had tn their view 
only the Christian world. In the ‘“fuslim wor'd inthe 
contemporaneous period the fountaim of learn Ne nd 
reason was tiowing with full force. [le Muslim Spain, 
Egypt. Baghdad, Damascus were centres o!f knowled; 
i hey produced renowned Muslim scientists, philosophers 
mathematicians, doctors ctc. on whose findings and 
efforts the Europeans have constructed the edifice ol 


modern knowledge and science 


it looks surprising that while layin great stress 


upon the promotion of learning, CNCOUTAYINeY spread ol 


‘ +7 ; 7 : - sae : 
liferacy in masses anc patronising arts aad literature, 
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there isno mention of any oflicial department looking 
after the establishment of schools, colleges, ete and 
icir administration and proper functioning. /n India, 
for instance, there was in the course of severu! centuries 
of Muslim rule not a single separate department dealing 
with education, as we find, nowadays, in every country. 
(Government control of education, no doubt facilitates 
the spread of education and resolves many other 
problems, specially financial, which the best private 
ealerprise in education cannot equal. But, on the o'her 
hand, these facilities are generally provided at the cost 
of killing the initiative o! teachers and depriving the 
cachers and the taught both of that free and bracing 
atmosphere which helps foster individual initiative and 
spontaneous growth of intellect. character and mental 
vigour. Teachers were free to adopt syllabi of their own 
choice having regard only to their suitability to pupils 
understanding and mental make-up. Lack of government 
supervision and subsidies did not affect the educational 
stitutions qualitatively or quantively in any Islamic 
country. Men of means including rulers set up rich 
uidowments fur the purpose of running edueational 
institutions; Whose income was sufficient to meet expenses 
d/ imparting education, giving Scholarships to students 
und even providing, gratis, books, food and accommoda- 
ion to needy students. There was no dearth of 
mavrasas, maktabs and even colleges in cities and rural 
wntres in Islamic countries in spite of lack of direct 


sovernment supervision and fixed subsidies. 


The Mustim kings had no idea of exploiting educa- 


tion for political purposes, as is done nowadays, by 


lumning it into an agency for exercising hold upon the 
jotelleet and genius of young students. Such a tota- 
jiarian view of education was fat from their com- 
prehension, They also did not favour the idea of 
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Keeping education the proud privilege of a few classes of 

people. They were cager to make it universal and le 
all persons, high ind low among their subjects, have its 
benelit. Hence they leit it to be looked alter by ‘Ulama 
and philanthropists. of course, siviny them every possible 
encouragement and guidance. Every Muslim government 
in India and other countries had a minister, who awarded 


Jagirs, free grants of land, and maintenance allowance 
out of Auga! property to teachers, and ‘lama to enable 
them to devote themselves fully to the pursuit of 
Knowledge and spread of education. 


CHAPTER IV 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AND 
LEARNING UNDER MUGHUL 
RULERS 


|. Amir Timur. 2. Babar. 3. Humayun. 4. Akbar. 
§, Jahangir. 6. Shahjahan. 7. Aurangzeb. 


In the history of the Pak-Indo Sub-Continent, 
the Mughul period, for its many characteristics, is known 
asthe “Golden Age’’. The period of about two centuries 
from Babar to Aurangze’) is, in fact, worthy of being 
recorded in letters of gold, not only in the history of 
Pak-Hind Sub-Continent, but in the history of the 
vorld, Babar laid foundation of the Mughul dynasty in 
V2 AH. (1826 A.D.) after defeating Ibrahim Lodi at 
the battle field of Panipat, and gradually the dynasty 
sot settled in the conquered land. The people of 
lindustan were already familiar with the names of 
Babar's accenters who had invaded Hindustan before 
tim But Babar did not return after conquest, like 
Chingez Khan or Timur. He came, conquered and 
settled here permanently. 


Amit Timur, generally known as a conqueror, Was Amir Th 
i patron of letters, too. He had mastery over Turkish 
ind Persian languages. He enjoyed holding conversa- 
lions with ‘Ulama and venerated them, as evidenced 
by his treatment of Hafiz and Ibn Khaldun. Not only 


Babar. 


in tume olf peace but also in wars. he was dCCOI panied 
by ‘Ulama. He took care to guarantee protection {g 
every scholar. cven to those who opposed him. Whey 
he attacked Loni, he ordered not to destrov the houses 
of Syeds, the Sheikhs und the men ol learnig He 
bas written his autobiography, *Malfuzat-i-Taimury’ 
which 1s a living testimony to his love of learning and 
capacity to rule. He established a school] at Samargand 
and fibraries at various places for the promotion 9 


learning 


His grandson, Sultan Mirza, was also a scholar. He 
founded a college at Samarqand. Within the campus 
of this college are situated the tombs of Timur and his 
descendants, whoruJed over Samarqand. The grandsop 
of Sultan Mirza. *lmar Sheikh, the father of Babar, was 
a poet himself and appreciated poetry. He studied books 


on poety and history Shahnama, the great Vlersian 


epic, was often read to him. He liked good companions, § 


was a good conversationalist and had a smiling fice. He 
quoted {rom the poets appropriately and was mostl 
absorbed in the study of the Quran. ¢ 


The accounts of the early lile of Babar are rathe 
obscure Nothing 1s Known definitely about his early 
education and training. * Phe vicissitudes of fortune, 
he had to pass throughi, since his father’s death, did nol 
probably allow him to attend to his own education. Bul 
this Want of eduction was made up by his innate abilit) 
and intelligence. He had acquired great skill in Arabic 
Persian, Turkish and Hindi. He specially appreciated 
the works of Amir Khusro. Nizami. Jami and Salami, 


besides the Shahnama of Firdausi and Masnawi 0 


|. Law: p. 67, 
2. Zakaullah, 3-36 


Lane poodle, p. 22 


jal 
ayn powerful pen, 
jobiography. {t records the events upto the year 926 
| 7 


719 


juddin Room. = A number of books are trom his 

the most well-known being his 

x H. (1520 A.D.). Babar had written the events of his 
je io Turkish. Khan-i-Khanan translated them into 
persian in 998 A.H. (1590 A.D.). ‘‘It is a priceless record 
sfevents for all time and fit to rank with the confessions 
of St. Augustine and Rousseau and the Memoirs 
a Gibbon and Newton. [n Asia it stands almost 


alone’. 


Besides having an excellent epistolary style, he was 
igrcat poet. His Diwan (book of poems) in Turkish 
isreputed for its sobriety and eloquence. His Masnawi. 
ke his Diwan, isa work of high degree of excellence. 
Hehad a love of fine arts and was skilled in the art of 
music. Ile invented a new style of calligraphy known 
in his name, aS Babri Style of pen-manship. ! 


He Was, like his ancestors, fond of the company of 
me of erudition and skill, \t his court were numerous 
poets, such aS Sheikh \bdul Wahid, Sheikh Zain, Mulla 
Ali Khan and Turdi Beg, the celebrated punster, 
Shahabuddin and the historian, Ghyasuddin Muhammad 
Rhunda Mir, They were held in vreat esteem by 


Rabar, 


li is @ matter tor repret that a king with such 
sccomplishments was spared for a short period of four 
years, Asthe mostof this period was devoted to wars, 
hecould not do much for promotion of learning and 
ats to jutstify our expectations of him He included 
among the duties of the Public Works Department, “‘the 
 piblication of a gazette and the building of schools and 


| Jafar, p 77. 


= 


colleges’’. ins one Lep iS CnouLn Tf 
his inferest in thc propag ition of kno 
Babar, ip h 1utodiogr: pny, | ie weet 
of Pak-Hind Sub-Continent Hf ivs that there was no colles 
n Hindust. But we have to examin he Statemen 
n the fight of Before r 
we must consider the foll 12 fact 
|) Babar had not got the same sentiment r the Sub-Contenen 
as ultimately captivated his successors hearts; (2) Most @ 


‘- 


conqucst ol Deln devoted 
to wars and struggles. He could not, therefore, make a correa 


time before and after h! 


estimate of the social and educationa! conditions prevailing 
(3) When he wrote his biography he 
Northern India. He could 
the Sub-Continenm 
during the remaining few years of his Ile; (4) He denies the 
existence of a college here, but mentions the existence ol 
libraries. In his time there existed in the Panjab the library 
of a distinguished Afghan, Ghazi Khan. It comprised, books 
not only on religion, but on many branches of Knowledge 
Some of the books he sent to Humayun and Kamran. 
(Erskine. Vol. I], p. 171). In the Muslim period, big schoots 
and colleges alone did not make centres of learning, near 
Makiahs and schools. At thes 


in the Sub.Continent; 
had seen only a Small portion o! 


not visit the whole of it. much less ol 


all the moSques served as 


institutions the highest education was imparted to the 

maximum number possible. [rt does not preclude i 

existence of big educational stitution (Jafar, p. 7%, 

law, p. 126.) 

The fact is that education was not conhned 
within the four-walls of these institutions. It was 


propagated, as already described, by other means as well 
the Sub- 
not so bad as Barbar’s 
Had he lived longer and seen more ol 
the Sub-Continent, his observations would have been 
quite different and he would have desisted from making 


ihe educational conditions prevailing in 
Continent in Babar’s time were 


words indicuate. 


“Oo Sweeping a Statement 
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He wrote a treatise oo amature OF SOK 
He wasthe Gest to amtroduce the glode Soe 
¢ Aareeble m the Pak-limd, Seb-Cunpetcat tic 
gamed 2 eS TYPE of Astrolabe imown a5 Astrodsbe 
(muye’ He was busy buskieme 2 pecwsar TF O 
goretery Wath tacentowsh: desaensd radmuon TO. &> 
{ amess coloers, which took their aames from the 
gee puects He beld bis court on different days of 
ek ip the room conformime to tbe daa’s planet.“ 
ats preference for Astronomy aed Sacecc, dad not 
ait hm a Screatest dewoud of afl aestheix tastes. He 7 
‘acmaderable mterest 1a poctry and lmeratere. He 
wisdewed with rython scombelay. lu his spare : 
terval leary of Akbur was preserved a com: of 
“Sams,” (Treasary of Verses)“ 


Humayun Ses ver, stediows. Hs baba of 
wt confined to peace times: even during the 
wisibools wah him When be was forced to 
SdCostiacat ina bcipies. and destmule condi 
: Ytake wah hum a small colkctwn of 


ie 


| Sait, p. 2. 
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colleges’’. This one step Is enough ta Q21IVC US an Idea 7 
his interest in the propagation of knowledge. After a four year rule. Barbar left this mortal world. 
He was sueceeded by his eldest son, whose Iile was 
Babar, in his autobiography, has not formed a good opinigy jearer to him than his own. Humayun’s time in the 


of Pak-Hind Sub-Continent He says that there was no colleg 


| ub-Continent was mo spent in suppressing rebel 
in Hindustan But we have to examine § the Statemen; Sub-C o m stly pelt PP 


chiels and in his fruitless struggle with Sher Shah. But 
for all his political pre-occupations he did not neglect 
his duty to promote learning and literature. In his 
boyhood considerable attention was paid to his 


in the light of facts. Belore we arove at a conclusion 


we must consider the following facts: 


(1) Babar had not LOl the same sentiments tor the sub-Continen 


as ultimately captivated his successors’ hearts; (2) Most o| education. He was skilled in rational and traditional 
his time before and after his conquest of Deln: was devoted learning and had a fondness for poetry. Lis main 

Wars & S mles. He could not, therefore, make 4 correc! : ; ; - 
to wars and strugs ei  ypterest lay in the Mathematics, Astronomy or Geography 


estimate of the social and educational conditions prevailin 


in the Sub.Continent: (3) When he wrote his biography hy id Science. He wrote a treatise on nature of the 


had seen only a Small portion of Northern India. He could edements He was the first to introduce the globe and 
not visit the whole of it, much less of the Sub-Continent ihe Astrolable in the Pak-Hind, Sub-Contintent. He 
during the remaining few years olf his life; (4) He denies the invented anew type of Astrolabe, Known as Astrolabe 
existence ol a college here, but mentions the existence o| of Humayun. ! He was busy building peculiat ty pe | 


libraries. In his time there existed tn the Panjab the library 


observatory with ingeniously designed radiation rooms 
of a distinguished Afghan, Ghazi Khan. It comprised, book ) S 7} 


o) various colours, Which took their names from the 


not only on religion, but on many branches o! knowledg | ze 
various planets. He held his court on different days o!} 


Some of the books he sent to Humayun and Kamran. 


(Brakine, Vol. Il, p. 171). Inthe Muslim period, big schools ihe Week in the room conforming to the day's planet.- 
and colleges alone did not make centres of learning, near but his preference lor Astronomy and Science, did not 
all the mosques served as Afakiahs and schools, At thes whe him @ Scientist devoid of all aesthetic tastes. He 
emt Ono the highest education wa imparted io th wok considerable interest in poetry and literature. He 
maximum number possible. It does not preclude th , | ap ee ; 

Seon) insituijons. (Jatt 1 wus endowed with rythiiic sensibility. In his spare hours 


126.) ie composed verses with Humayun as his pen-name. In 
lie royal library of Akbar was preserved a copy of his 
‘Diwan,’ (Treasury of Verses).* 


Law, p. 


within the four-walls of these institution It was Humayun Was very studious. His habit of study 


sas not confined to peace times; even during the wars he 
caried books with him When he was forced to fice the 
Sub-Continent in a helpless and destitute condition, he 


S < tT u ; ¢ F mr _ ' ° : : 
word indicu He Had he lived longer and seen more o! managed to take With him a small collection of selected 
the Sub-Continent, his Observations w ould have bee 


propagated, as already described, by other means aswell. 


ihe educational conditions prevailing in the Sub: 


Continent in Babar’s Ume were not so bad as Barbat’s 


_ AM sil ima cama 


| Nadvi, p, 29, 
© Farisha, pp. 17%—180. 
> Sufi, p. SL. 


quite different and he would have desisted from makin: 


so sweeping a Statement, 
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books and Lal Beg, his librarian, was in his retinue! 


Like other Mughul kings, he maintained at his court 
considerable number of men ol 


A 
sound scholarship, the 


most celebrated of whom were Khuda 
Abdul Latif and Sheikh Husain. 


established colleges and schools in different cities to 


Mir, Jauhar, 
During lis reign werg 


promote learning, the most well-known being the school 
at Delhi, built by Humayun. 
stafl. The 


Sheikh Husain was on ils 
time is also marked by the establishment 
of a collge, built by Sheikh Ziauddin at Delhi. Withinits 
compond the Sheikh rests in eternal slecp. Another 


school was established at Agra in his memor\ 


[he death of the learned king testifies to his zeal lor 


knowledge and prayer, showing how sincenly devoted 
he had been to acquire and promote knowicdge, his 
other pre-occupations not-withstanding. [yen after his 


death, his mausoleum served as a school fot centuries, 
No sightseer can surmise today that it had once been 4 
oreat teaching institution, and men of great scholarship, 
erudition and prestige were on its stall. It was a 
residential institution. The students resided in the small 


side rooms 


In 963 A H. (1556 A.D.) a boy ol 


the throne. For a few years the 


thirteen ascended 


state allairs were 


managed by his regent 


Bairam Khan. and. later, lol 


some time, by his foster-mother Maham-Anga. Thereaftet 
\Kbar took up the reins of the Government in his owl 
hands and ruled 


responsibility. 


independently with full sense df 
Peace and order reigned throughout the 
Phe tranquillity that prevailed accelerated the 


progress of education at an unprecedented pace 


em pire. 


|. Jattar. }) 18: Law, ) | 98 
Jaffar, p. 133, 
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Akbar devoted most of his | 
ile listened Lo the 


wih oholars, scientists and mystics. 
_ gious and literary debates with zes! 

purpose he ordered the construction © 
gatchpur Sikri, called the -/hedar Khana 

wstrve as a mecting place for the wise and the erudite, 
yho held debates and discussions on religiel's- political 
nd administrative matters ond took decistons Here 
sue held free discussions and criticisms On diflerent 
elgions. Inthe beginning the Sunni “Uiama eld the 
geld but the mutual bickerings and dissensions between 
yakhdumul Mulk Mulla Abdullah Sultanpuri and 
Sheikh Abdul Nabi. abented = the 
gapathies Of Akbar from both of them Gradually 
Abul Fazl and P.izi exercised dominating imfluence ove 
him. It Wasat this ‘Jhedat Khana that the Vin-i-llahi 


For this vers 
a building at 


Ir was meant 


Contuued from puve S2) 


iiteraté, few rulers of Hindustan ean claim the contmbution he 
mide fo the promotion of learning and arts through translation of 
books, developments of knowledge and sciences and monetary 
sdtothe students and the teachers. Pew learned kings could 
ccel his literary taste, his zeal for knowledge and arts and his 
mwironage Of learning. Abul Fazl writes - 


“Experienced men bring them (books) daily and read them 
wore His Majesty, who hears each book from the beginning to 
eend, At Whatever pagethe readers daily stop, His Majesty 
tke with his OWn pen a sign, and rewards the reader with 
presents of cash, either in gold or silver, according to the number 
of leaveSread out by them. Among the books of renown there 
welewthat are not read in His Majesty's Assembly Hall; and 
here aye no historical facts of past ages or curiosities of sciences, 
interesting points of Philosophy, with which His Majesty is 
wwequainted. He does not get tired of hearing a book again, 
wi listens to the reading of it with more interest. The Akhlaq-i- 
Yuin, Qabus Nama, Gulistan, Bostan, Shah Nama, RKulliat-:- 
Kiwmand Mowana Jami ete. are continually read out to his 
Mie (Aima-i-Akban, Vol. t, p. 3), 
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originated and an attempt was made t 


natural language of the mankind. 


Akbar had a zeal fot not only listening to the books 


read Out to him. but to collect them. to 


irs \ them 
translated trom one language to the other and embellish 
them with pictures, paintings etc. In = Ain-l-Akbar 
Abul Fazl Says: 

““Tlis Majesty's library is divided into several parts 
some of the books are kept within und some without 
the |/arem Each part ol Lic library iS sub-divided 
according to the value and the estimation in whichthe 
sciences are held to which the books treat 

Rooks ie Prindt. Persian, (sreck Kashmir ‘and 
Arabic were divided into three sections: 

(1) Poetry, Medicine, Astrology and Music 

(2) Laneuages Philosophy, lasawool. stronomy 
Fuehd. and 

(3) Tafsir and Ahadith, Religion and Law 

The royal library was in charge of Faiz. lor sone 


time Mulla Pir Mohammad was also in-charee 


[here was a separate department lor translation 
ihe pailologists and linguists were employed in this 
depaitment for translating Greek, Arabic and Persiat 
books into the other languages and were constantly busy 
with the work. uring Akbar’s reizn were translated 
Viahabharat, Atharva Veda, Harbais 


lilawati (the best book on Arithmetic) and Tajak (a 


into Pers:an 


reliable book on Astrology) from Sanskrit, Moajamail 
Baldan and Hayatul Haywan from 
i-Babari from Turkish. 
[ro 


rabic and Waga ae 
Zich Jadid Mirzai was translated 
Persian into Sanskrit, Sanghasan Battisi and Kalili 


Damna were also translated and entitled Nawa-; Khir 


» discover the 
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\fza and Ayar-i-Danish respectively. Faizi translated 
Nal Daman into Persian adopting the metre of Masnaw 
af Laila Majnun = Tarikh-i-Kashmir was also translated 
inhistime Over andubove. many original works were 
written ja his reign; the most well-known an:ong them are 
farikh-i-Alphi, Abul Fazl’s Akbar Nama and Ain-i- 
\kbari, Faizi’s Swataul-IIham (a Tafsir in which all 
letters used are dotless) and Mawadul-Kalam, Abdul 
Qadir Badaoni’s Al-Ahadith and Najat-ur-Rashid. Ain-1- 
\kbari contains one chapter on education, method of 
aching and curriculum. It is reproduced below : 


“In every country, but specially in !lindustan, boys 
are Kept for years at school, where they learn the 
consonants and the vowels, A gteat portion of the life 
of students is wasted ... His Majesty orders that every 
school boy should first learn to write the letters of the 
\Iphabel, and also learn to trace their several forms. 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, 
which may be done in two days when the boy should 
proceed to write the joined letters. They may be 
practised fora week, alter which the boy should learn 
some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to the 
memory Some verses in the praise of God or moral 
sentences, each written separately. Care is to be taken 
hat he learns to understand eveything himself; but the 
eacher may assist him a littl. He then ought, for 
‘ometime, to practise daily in writing a hemistich or a 
verse, and will then soon acquire a current hand. The 
teacher Ought, specially, to look after five things : 


Knowledge of the letters--meaning of words; the 
hemistich; the verse; the former lesson. !f this method 


of teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or 
everlin a day, what it takes others years to understand, 
0 much so that the people will quite get astonished. 
Every hoy ought to read books on morals; arithmetic, 


fe nolauon pecullal (O arithmetie. avricultnre, MICHSUpy, 


i uUsehlda 


On, geometry, astronomy physiogonom) 


matters, the rule of government, medicine, logic; the 
fabal, riyazi and ilahi, science and history all, which ma 
be gradually acquired 
“The studying Sanskrit students ought to learn the 
biyakaran Niyai, Bedanta aud Patanjli. No onc should 
be allowed to neglect these things which the present 
(ime requires. These remarks shed a new light 11 school 
and caste a bright lustre over Madrasas”’ 
On the basis of Ihese rules we arrive at t! Howin 
conclusfons 
(/ Akbar took Great Personal mterest mm ed cational 
mutters Possibly, Abul Fazl or any one else 


had a hand inthe formation of these rules, vet 
Akbar’'s miterest In educational! matters 1s bevond 
question lhe conclusion iS re-inforced by the 


list Of subjects mentioned, Oy Phey contorm to 


Akbar’s 


questian arises: how far were these orders 


conception of education Here thie 
Pui NLO 
l\raklaps and schools 


practice In -istoreal 


records are of Jittie help to answer the question 
Hut we may be sure o! U compliance with thes 
orders to a certain extent at Jeast in schools aided 


by vovernment oO bv the nobles 


iJ 


)} The first part of the Ain relates to the teaching of 


Persian and li) elementar\ education ln oat ds 
discussed the method Ol} teachin . lhe second 
part Geals with the higher education. It discusses 


the curriculum itiwa propel method O} approach 
to allend to the method of teachine ino elementar 


Stages and to the curriculum in higher stage 


(3) The method of leaching directs the initiation ol a 


child Hilo Writine lt the very outsell Ihe method 
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practised by the Hindus laid considerable emphasis 
on writing. It was probably the rapid progress of 
children in patshalas that made Akbar introduce 
this method in maktabs. The modern technique of 
education has proved the superiority o! ‘learning 
by doing’ over oral instruction. 


4) Emphasis on memorization in early life. Lhe 
voung children were required to memorize, under 
eacher’s guidance, portions of a prose or poem 
in praise of God or containing wise savings and 


precepts 


(5) The teachers are advised to alford to the children 
the least help possible, and to discourage the 
children from relying on teacher's help while 
joining letters and spelling words, The real aim of 
education is to draw out the innate powers of the 
children and not to stuff their minds with infor- 
mation. To achieve this end, it is very essential that 
the students acquire the habit of thinking and 
doing by self-effort in order to dispense with other's 
help in practical life. 


(6) The ‘Ain’ contains a list of the subjects which in 
Akbar’s view were essential for higher education. 
A glance at the list gives us an inkling into Akbar’s 
mental disposition. for he has laid emphasis on 
practical and scientific subjects more than on 
subjects of a theoretical nature, In contrast to this, 
we will find, when we discuss Aurangzeb’s theory 
of education, that he lays greater emphasis on 
scholastic and literary subjects and regards them 
as an essential part of one’s education. 


(7) Still greater emphasis has been laid on practical 
and scientific side of education by making obligatory 
On every student the acquisition of knowledge of 
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ns children. He entrusted their education to men of 
yeat erudition Who discharged their duty very earnestly. 
When Prince Salim completed four years, four months 
yd fourdays of his age, his Bismillah (school going) 
ceremony was celebrated as the tradition would have it. 
($8) The teaching of ethics has been given the highes His education was entrustcd to Faizi, the poet-laureate 
wd Maulana Mir Kalan. Qutbuddin Khan Anga and 
\bdur Rahim Khani Khanan were appointed as _ his 
tors. The benevolent teaching by such eminent 
teachers and tutors bore fruit. He shone like a moon in 
the firmament of learning and eloquence. He learnt 


The propagation of knowledge and art was close to . 
ie Turkish from Khan i Khanan and the Western learning 
\kKbar s heart. He issued a royal decree to all the 


various branches of learning in conlormils with His 
needs. and tlie education Which does not take ite 
consideration the needs of the time its. in fact. net 


worthy of the name. 


place in higher education and for the children the 
memorization of pieces of prose and_ poetry 
containing praise Of Giod. wise saving and precepts 


is eniphasized. 


and arts from the European missionary preachers. Similar 
iffangements were made for the education of Murad 
ind Danyal, Faizihad the charge of Murad and Said 


provinces enjoining “as far as possible the promouon 


and diflusion of learning and art in the world, so that the 


men Of skill may not be wiped ofl the earth, and thei . 
io | Khan Chughtai of Danyal. Danyal was an eminent 
memory may be perpetuated’. Ile established schools A i 
es musician Specially fond of Hindt. Occasionally he 
in different places, the most famous of which was that . | : 
composed verses in Hlindnstani language using Hindus- 


i oF ; ) S Fi, f . ( 7 + Cv i CE LIiCdLCd | sege 
{ Fatehpur Sikri. Akbar’s zeal in this regard created a iilioias 


similar urge among the nobles. Akbar’s foster-mother, 
Maham Anga established a schoo], Khairul Manazil, al 


Delhi, Abul Faz! at Fatehpur Sikri. Hasan Khan in On Akbar’s death, Salim ascended the throne under Jahangir 


Kashiir and Khawaja Muehira at Delhi ihe title of Jahangir, About his upbringing and education 


We have already written. He loved fine arts, specially 


Besides the propagation of knowledge and widening painting and drawing = =Over and above, he was equally 
the scope of rational learning, Akbar’s reign ts special) lond of learning and literature, philhsophy and religion. 
remarkable for development of fine arts. — Poetry, He hud a special devotion to history He wrote his 
Painting and Architecture made considerabl PrORess owl memoirs, In this work he was atded by Muhammad 
Akbar had a special liking for embellishing the book: adi and Mo‘tamid Khan when completed, he ordered 
with illustration. Most of the books in Persian pros ihe calligrapher to make its copies which were distributed 
and poetry were decorated with paintings and embelish mong the nobles and the princes. The very first copy 
ments and the PdeesS CONLaINING Interestine Aneedote Was given Lo Shahjahan., He wrote several books in 
and events were charmingly illustrated. A more detailed Persian, Pandnama beihe one of them. But his memoirs 
study of this topic will be made in the chapter cnutled \ his masterpiece, It is a characteristically unreserved 
‘rine Arts’ ind accurate account of events. Every word of it 


testifies to the frankness of the author. No other 


A kbar. «l l, ‘ec . | av : a \ ‘ g : _ = 
Wer ol teaming and literature ay he was, Persian prose-writer can equal the beauty, simplicity, 


Pave special dilention to the education and trainime ol 
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clarity and frankness of his description while maintaining 


— 


literary elegance. | 


Jahangir was deeply interested in fine arts, especially 


In drawing, painting, music and sculpture He hada 
fondness for poetry. When he came to the throne. the 
courf was thronged with poets. But he, using his sense 
of discrimination. conferred on the young Jalib Ami 
the office of the poet-Laurcate Talib Amli enjoyed 
honour and veneration throughout his [ile under the 
patronage of Jahangir. Mulla Hayati was also attached 
to his court. We enjoyed Jahangir’s generosity Ull his 
last davs He was an exuberant poet, Moulana Shibh 


says of bim: 


Every ruler of the Mughul dynasty appreciated the 
value of poetry and its delicacies but Jahvsnyir surpassed 
them al] in this regard. He was by nature a passionate 
lover and was vitted with a co Npassronate heart Love 
was the stuff he was made ol He had been a true 
disciple of Faizi. no one could surpass him iA evolucting 


the true worth ol poetic niceties.” 


Over and above, a large number ol poets were there 
at his court. Moulana Mirzi Shukrullah Shirazi was an 
adept in Arabic and Persian, calligraphy as also in 
accounts He was lormerly with IKhon-l-NKhanan and 
later came Over Lo Jahangt Viaulana Abdul huque, 
though not attached to the court, was shown great 
consideration by Jahangir lle presented to Jahangu 


his book 


containing biographical sketches ot th 


Mashaikh of tlindustun. Jahaneir according to his own 
account bestowed on him, belore his departure, lavish 
rewards and flavours. [he Sheikh was a ereat schola 


and traditiongist (Muhaddith). lle was the first to 


9 | 


introduce the science of tradition in the Sub-Continent. 

(he popularity of the savings of the Prophet ts entirely 
dueto is untiring eTorts. Among the men of repute 
atthe court of Jahangir were included men ol erudition 
ike Mulla Roz Khan Shirazi. Mir Abul Qasim Gilani. 
Mulla Baqgar Kashmiri, Mulla Maqsood Ali, Qazi Nur 
ulluh, Mulla Abdul Hakim = Sialkot, Mulla Hasan 
Faraght Gujrat, Khawaja Usman Htsari and Mulla 
Mohammad Jaunpuri: histonans Ike Niamatullah and 
Nigib Khan and Mathematicians like Mirza Ghayas Beg 

Mir Alauddaulah compiled Farhang-i-Jahangir jn which 
meanings Were supported by quotations of verses trom 
poets Of Old. It is the distinguishing feature of Farhang- 
‘Jahangir. = Jadrup Gushain was a famous hermit 
(Sanyas!) Of the age He devoted himself to worshipping 
the True God, in a lone corner of the desert. far from 
ihe populated city of Ujjain. The place was) not 
accessible to any tvpe of conveyance Jahangir visited 
him twice and treated him with extreme respect and 
veneration: 


The most venerable personality of the time was that 
of Hazrat Mujaddid Alat Sant. He was born at Sirhind 
on June 26, 1856 and named Sheikh Ahmed He was 
clucated by his tather Sheikh \bdul Ahad, Maulana 
Kamal Kashmirteand Qazi Bahlol Badakhshani. At the 
we oll? he commenced teaching the children. Later 
he shifted to AKbarabad and started teaching. At this 
period, the religious policy of Akbar had aroused 
eclings of hatred and opposition in the hearts of the 
publicand the chief courtiers. No one, however. had 
the Courage to give went to his feelings publicly, 
Mujaddid Alaf Sani directed his untiring efforts to rivet, 
once again, by his preaching, the attention of some ol 


the nobles on islam and awakened the true Islamic 
pirilamong the public by teaching and preaching. In 
the beginning Jahangir was offended by his activities and 
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but. later, over- 


placed him under arrest ind restraint, 


whelmed by his education, personality and popularity 
Phe Sheikh died a 


had to giveup lis hostile attitude 
(10th Dec. 1624) 


Sirhind on the 28th of Satar 1034 A.H 
and lies buried there. However, the work begun by him 
continued and his teachings might 
Aurangzeb. It is generally held, theugh not confirmed 


historical prool, that Aurangzeb became a disciple 


have sintlueneed 


by 
of the Sherkh’s son. Mohammad Masum.! 


Jahangir was eager to promote popular education 
and had at heart the dissemination of knowledge among 
his subjeets. I!n order to satisly his desire tor knowledge. 
on the one hand, he held assembly of scholars, saints. 


darveshes and hermits and carried books with him on 


joucneys: on the other. he made regulations to accelerate 


the progress of learning One of the regulations was 


that jf a wealthy man orarich traveller left no heir to 
his property, his wealth should be spent on construction 


of schools and khangahs ¢ Jo what an extent thts one 


revulation must have aided the dissamination of know- 


ledge can easily be imagined. Moreover, he re-built all 


the schools that had fallen 


therein and thus the schools hummed into activity 
Muhammad Sana. 


lle appointed teachers 


Many new schools were also built 
the governor of Gujrat, better known as Sail Khan, built 
a Splendid and spectacular school building opposite the 


gate of the fort of Iraq in Ahmadabad. The school was 


designated as **Madrasat-ul--Ulama’’.* = |} he Diwan ol 
this governor established another school opposite his 


master s.° A historian says that in the me of Jahangir, 


}, Ab-i-Kausar by Ikram, p, 125. 
2. Jaffar, p. 93 

3, Keay, p, 126. 

4. Nadvi, p. 79: 


5. Law, op. 175 
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vey town and village had a school established by men 


jf learning through self-effort and the state had no 


ject concern with them. But handsome grant was 


nade, 1f applied for. 


Thus Was maintuined. rather accelerated. in the time 


a Jabangir the progress of learning, literature and art 


had made in the time of Akbar It comes into clear 


eliel by what Jahangir says of Agra is largely made up 


al artists, manufacturers and students. The ‘Ulama ol 


ill castes and creeds lived in the city”’. 


Prince Khurram, though not his eldest son, Shahjahan. 


weceeded his father Jahangir, by dint cf his ability, 
sirewdness and bravery and is known to the history us 


Sahjahan. 


When Khurram) Was four years, four months and 
jour days old, his Bismillah ceremonyw as celebrated and 
ie was placed in charge of Mulla Qasim Beg Tabrezi, a 
mystic of repute, well-versed in rational sciences. 


specially Geography. 


Later Qasim Beg Was succeeded by Hakim Dada 
Gilani as a tutor. Of all his teachers Shahjahan profited 
Wy his teacbing the most and held him in great veneration 
iidaflection all his life. Sheikh Sufi and Abul Khair, 


bother of Abul Fazl. also taught him. 


Shabjaban's court, was, like that of Akbar and 
lihangir, 2 cradle of divines, scholars and poets. Men 
Werudition assembled at his court from all directions. 
There were, even among the courtiers, men of great 
taming, adept, on the one hand, in politics and 
woinistration and on the other, in the use of pen. Aki 
Madan Khan, Saadullan Khan, Saeed Khan, Zafar 
Khan, Khanzad Khan, Mir Jumla, Afzal Khan and Raja 
lii Singh.,.all wielded the sword and the pen with equal 
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facility. The noted jewels of his court. when deputed t@ 


provinees, lighted the torch of learning and literature 


there. There were others in thousands with 
Abdul Haq Dehlavp 
Maulan® Hasan Dehlavi, Mull Shah | ahori, Syed Ahmad 
Qadri, Syed Jalal Gujrati, Moulana Abdus Salam Lahorf 


Syed Jamaluddin. and Khawaja Akhond Muhammad, 


lacile Nen: 
metable among them were Sheikh 


During Shahjahan’s reign. with 
Hind 


tawards progress. 


the development 
sLrides 
Shahjahan was fond of Hindi poetry 
blinds Sundar Das, 


Chintamant and Kondra Acharya were the famous poets 


of Persian, language, also, took great 


and enconraged languaxe. 


ol Hind:t. On Sundar Das was first conterred the utle af 


‘Kawi Rai and, later o! (Maha Kavi Raj) 


Simultaneously with the two languages, a new 


language Urdu was being developed, who could surmise 
at the time that the new language still in embryo would 
eradually lranea of the Sub: 


develop into a langua 


Continent leaving behind both Persian aod Hind. 
llourished con 


In this period, the fine aris 


LOW. 
siderably. Shahjahan was enimoured of music. No other 
Mughul Empcror surpassed himin his love tor architeeé 
Mahal ut 


Mosque and Red Fort at Delhi are the best known of ls 


ture. The magnificent lay \era, the Jami 


building. Besides several other buildings 


were raised bY 


him tor dissemimation of learniny and. = Iliterature and tol 


public welfare. Tothe north of Jama \losque at Delhi 


(ood the royal hospital but by him where the poor and 


Lhe destitute Were treated tree of charge. !o the south 


of the mosque was the building of the royal school: the 


Stall therein was appointed by the Emperor himsell. On 
Shamsuddin. a teacher ol 
Vladrassah 


dilapidated condinom 


its Stall was My 


repule 


Shahjahan repaired the building ol Darul 


Buqa Which had been in a 
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and 
yaulana Sadruddin was appointed as its Superintendent. ' 


jrrangements for regular teaching were made 


Now, we Would examine Bernier’s statement to see 
-fitapplied to the conditions then prevailing in the Sub- 
fontinent. As already mentioned, there were several 
ghools at Agra and Delhi which enjoyed the status of a 

modern college. Over and above there 


chools at Ahmadabad. Burhanpur, Jaunpur 


Were numerous 


Sirhind, 


—— 


| The European traveller, 
‘alements, which are 
‘correct and baseless, commenting on the 
educational condition in Shahjana’s time observes: 


binded by prejudice, make 


not only vroteqsue, but detestabls 


Bernier. 


‘Can it exente our Wonder that, under these circumstances. 
ihe arts do not 
ignorance is the natural Consequence of such a state of 
sociely aS | have endeavourcd to deseribe. 


fiourish 2. \ profound and universal 
Is it impossible 
to invoduee in Hindustan academies and colleges 

endowed? Where shall we seek for founders? or should 
they be found, where are the scholars ? 
individuals whose property is 
children at College : or if Such individuals eNxist. 
venture (0 display so clear a proof ot wealth? Lastly, if any 
person Should be tempted to commit this ereat imprudence, 
yet Where are the benefices, the employments, the offices of 
trust and dignity, that require abilitv and science and are 
calculated to excite the emulation and the hopes of the young 
student ?”’ 


properls 


Where ure the 
thei 
who wouid 


sufficient to suppert 


Acomment on Bernier’s opinjon is futile. Any one, with an 
ordinary knowledge of the History of Hindustan can easily 
discern behind these words the prejudice of the Catholic 
waveller. The time of Shahjahan is associated with the 
dearth of schools so ureat that there existed no schoo or 
other teaching insttution here. What a strange comment’ 
We have already scen that the kings of Delhi as well as 
Akbar and Jahangir did for the promotion of learning what 
no king of Europe could dream of in those days. In Europe 
the doors of education were closed on the public; the’ 
leaching in Some. 
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Thanesar and Ambala. Pupils flocked to these Schools 
from far and near to acquire Knowledge since the time of 
Jahangir, KashmIr enjoyed the highest reputation in this 
regard. The natural sciences. the invigorating climate 
and the pleasant environments made this part of the Sub: 
Continent chief resort of the men of letters. Mulla 
Hasan and Mulla Mohsin Fani were Kashmiri, Khawojd 
\khond Mohammad settled there permanently. Mull 
Shah used to pay frequent visits to Kashmir. Kashmir 
became the centre of learning and literatute in those Limes 


and did not suller by comparison with other provinces 


Shahjahan took pride in Jaunpur and gave it the 
honourable lourefic of ‘tthe Shiraz otf lind’. Unde 
the kings of the dynasty Of whe’ Est, learning and 


literature developed considerabl\ Ihe dynasty had 
been extinct for a century and a half, when Shahjahan 
ascended the throne, yet the learned assemblage a 
Jaunpur continued to exist: and the development of 
learning and Jiterature Was not interrupted. Jaunpur ol 
that period was, in tact, Shiraz. The Emperor tssued 


orders to the governor ol Jaunpur for payment ol 
eratuities and stipends to the scholars and the students 
and the reporters were required to send feports on the 
condition ol every school. When the CM perol received 
the news of the establishment of a school deserving d 
monetary aid, he immediately sanetioned grants lor the 
students. The nobles. the princes and the official 
touring this part of the country broke their journey df 


Jaunpur, visited these schools and gave handsome 
donations from their own purse to gain the Emperors 


Csood-wyll.! 


Shahjahan took special care of the cducation ang 


among te 


up-bringing of his sons and Jahan Ara, 
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daughters, Were master-minds in the field of knowledge. 


para was a great scholar of Persian and Sanskrit and 


yeld eclectic views in matters of religion. He freely 
jssociated with sufis and vedantists. Like Akbar, he. 
(oo, had many Sanskrit books translated into Persian. 
sich aS Upanishads, Bhagvat Gita, Jog, Vasistha,. etc. 
He was a great writer and translator. Weis the author 
of several works some of which are Makalma-i-Baba Lal 
Das, Safinat-ul-Aulia, a hagiological account of the lives 
of Muslim saints, Sakinat-ul-Aulia, a biography of Mian 
Mirand his discipies, Nadir-un-Nikat, Hasanat-ul-Arafin 
Risala-i-Hag-Numa and Majma-ul-Baharain. ' 


Aurangzeb was very intelligent and a lover of 
larning.* His shrewdness, intelligence and = sharp 
intellect stood him in good stead and secured for him 
the dignity and prestige not destined for any other 
Mughu! Emperor skilled in the use of pen. Certainly he 
didnot share his grandfather’s zeal for painting and 
pottry; or, his father’s for history. Nor was he interest- 
dd in music and architecture. On the one hand, he 
abolished the office of poet-laureate ; and no building of 
note was built during his reign except the Pearl Mosque 
it Delhi and Shahi Masjid at Lahore. For all his 
justerity, however, he was an adept in fine arts. 
Occasionally, he composed verses and was skilled in the 
tof music. But, for the nation he regarded music to 
beadeadly poison. Consequently, he himself shunned 
tandtried to guard the nation against its evil effects. 
lle, however, appreciated good poetry and took delight 
inthe verses of Hafiz and Sa‘adi. He also had a special! 
liking for the verses of Naziri, Saib, Mulla Shah and 
fani Kashmiri. Reserved sober of temperament, he did 
wt like the poets’ exaggeration pamperings and false- 


| Elliot, Vol. VII, p. 159. 
> Sarkar, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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hoods. In so far as learning is concerned 


\urangzel 
was admittedly, the most erudite and practical among 
the Mughul Emperors 


He outstripped all in erudition 
studiousness and broad-mindedness 


-le \\ tS wel] \ ersed 
in religious learning. 


Tafsir, Hadith and Muslim Law 
[he works of Imam Ghazali: 


Sheikh Zainuddin Muniri. 


Sharal Yahya Munir 


Mutb Mohiuddin Shirazi and 


: a re — . . 
the like were always in his study. After his accession he 
memory the whole of the Quran Hé 
hand in Nastaliq and Shak 


penmanship burt he 


committed to 


Wroléeé a good ota Styles OF 


Naskh LV IC He 


excelled in the 


learnt this art lrom Syed Ali Khan Al-Husuins. Jawahag 
Kkagam and Abdul Bagi. While yet a prince, he senta 
copy of the Quran in his own writing, to Mecca 


Another COD) he sent to Medina alter his accession. I 
A third 


Nizamuddin Aula 


binding and decoration cost him /,QOU rupees. 


COpY Waals donated LO the shrine O} 


He learnt the art of calligraphy not as a_ personal hobby 


but for meriting reward in the other world and eurming 


fis livelihood i])} this. 


\uranezeb, the ablest and tlhe most learned of 
all the Muehul Emperors was natur illy most interested 
in the education of the members of royal family, as well 
as the children, the nobles and common people. All hb 
attention was centred on learning and religion. 


light 


Herne § 


account throws 


not only on the education of the 


princes. but on his theory of popular education. We 


therefore. consider it essential to quote beiow In exlensd 
We would not enter into én 
not did Mulla Saleh 


might have misqnoted the name of the teacher, Nog 


argument as to whether of 


ever instruct Auranyezeb. Berner 


can we ascertain the actual words of Aurangzeb and the 


extent to Which Berneir has improved upon them, — ut, 
keeping in view his temperament, Zeal! and interest if 


educational matters, we can safely assume that the 
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geech in its substance is that of Aurangzeb. Mulla 
gith, his old tutor, came to the Emperor after his 
cession im expectation of reward. Aurangzeb, however, 
apostulated with him for the education he had been 
qven in his boyhood. But this speech of Aurangzeb 
pings his theory of education into bold relief. To his 
qacher, Mulla Saleh, Aurangzeb said, What 1S 
your pleasure with me, Moollahghy, noble doctor? Do 


jou pretend that | ought to exalt you to the first honours 
dthe state? Let us then examine your title to any mark 


distinction. Ido not deny you could possess such a 
ile if you had filled my young mind with suitabie 
msrucion. Show me a well-educated youth and I will 
wy that itis doubtful who has the stronger claim upon 
jisgratitude, his father or his tutor. But what was the 
fnowledge I derived under your tuition’? Was it not 
mumbent upon my preceptor to make me acquainted 
withthe distinguishing features of every nation of the 
tah; ils resources and strength; its mode of wartare, its 
manners, religion, form of government and wherein its 
pitrests principally consist: and by a reeular course o! 
otorcal reading to render me famihar with the origin 
slates, their progress and decline; the events, accidents 
nd errors, OWing to which such great changes and 
muhty revolutions have been effected... A familiarity with 
ihe languages of surrounding nations may be indispens- 
lena king...’ Youforgot, ‘‘How many important 
wubjects Ought to be embraced in the education of a 


Tk ” 
pay 


“*Pra\ 


“Were you not aware that it is during the period 
infancy, when the memory is commonly so retentive. 
tha the mind may receive a thousand wise precepts and 
be easily furnished With such valuable instructions and 
tinder the individual capable of glorious deeds? Can 
wt acquire knowledge of law and of the sciences only 
Hrolgh the medium of Arabic? May not. the solid 


 . 
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information communicated as easily as in our mother 


tongue? If you had taught me _ that philosophy 
which adapts the mind of reason, and will not sufferit 


to rest satished with anything short of the most solid 
arguments: tf you had inculeated lessons which 
tbe soul and fortify it 


elevate 
against the assaults of fortune, 
tending to produce the enviable equanumity which is 
neither insolently clated by prosperity, nor basel\ 
depressed by adversity; accustomed me always to refer 
to first principles...if such, I say, had been the nature of 
philosophy imbibed under your tution, | should be 
more indebted to vou than Alexander was to Aristotle 
and should consider it my duty to bestow a very different 
reward on you than Aristotle received from that prince 
Answer me, sycophant. ought you not to have instructed 
me on one point at least, so essential to be known bya 
king, namely, on the reciprocal duties o! a sovereign and 
his subjects. and of subjects towards their sovereign? 
Ought you not also to have foreseen that | might, at 
some future period, he compelled to contend with my 
brothers, sword in hand for the crown and for my very 
existence? Such as you must well know has been the 
fate of the children of almost every king ol Hindustan 
Did you ever instruct me in the art ol war, how lo 
besiege a town, or to draw up an army 'nbatile array? 
Happy for me that | consulted wiser heads than thine 


on these subjects ! Go; withdraw to thy village’. 


Aurangzeb did his best to improve the educd 
tional system, He established scholastic institutions at 
various places, overhauled the management of existing 
schools and took various other steps to accelerate 
educational progress. | 
Madad-i-Ma’‘ash. 


He expanded the facilities ol 
Aurangzeb awarded allowances (of 


|, Law, p. 188, 
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the professors in almost all the towns and cities ; 


ihe ‘Ulamas were granted pensions and lands and the 
scholars stipends and Madad-i-Ma’ash (subsistance 
yant). Inthe words of Mustaid Khan, the predeces- 
ors Of Aurangzeb did not spend even a_ thou- 
qndth in charities and donations and on allowances 
othe scholars, darveshes and the destitute. Throughout 
theempire the mOsques were built and the Imams, the 
\fueccius and the Khatibs were appointed by the 
government. Aurangzeb was the first Emperor of the 
Sub-Continent to make education compulsory and 
obligatory. He couid not introduce this system through- 
out his empire, but education was made compulsory for 
the Bohra commnnity in Gujrat on an experimental 
basis. He appointed teachers for them and ordered them 
to undergo monthly examinations, the results of which 
were to be reported to him personally: it enabled him to 
estimate the progress of the scholars. Hesent a Firman 
(o Mukramat Khan, the Diwan of Gujrat, enjoining on 
himthe establishment of schools throughout his juris- 
diction Aurangzeb spread a net work of schools 
throughout the Sub-Continent. He rebuilt many old 
schools then in ruins, restored them to activity and 
established numerous new schools.! In regard to this 
fact that Mr, Keene writes: 


“lle founded throughout his empire numerous 
colleges and schools. The details of the numberless 
schools, founded in his reign will be a superfluity. Here 
we give an account of a few famous schools of 
Aurangzeb’s time. The most celebrated scholastic 
institution of his time was Madrassah-i-Firangi Mahal 
Which reached its zenith after Aurangzeb’s death. 
Another school of repute established in his reign was the 


|. Jaffar, pp. 160—101. 
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[hese schools wy 


Madrassh of Abdur Rahim at Delhi | 
Shelkh 


be dealt with more fully at a Jater stage. 
Viuhamimad Ikramuddin built a school at a cost og 
125,000 rupees 
village Sondra in Pargana Saonli and the village Subhelg 


‘Alameir made an endowment of the 


in Pargana Kari, for its expenses and sanctioned tw 


pees per day for the indigent scholars 


ihe greatest literary achievement of Aurangzeb | 


Patawa-i-"Alamgiri, [The Emperor | ersonally participated 


completed POrlion Was 


[| ILS ( ompilation. | he 
punctiliously read out to him word by word each day 


| and amend- 


and he suegested appropriate correction 
ments. [his book on Islamic jurisprudence probabl 
stands alone in the Pak-Hind Sub-Continent lor the 
peculiarity that an emperor o! ‘Alamgirs eminence 
personally participated in its compilation. Its compil- 
ation and editing was entrusted ti) a committee ol the 
‘Ulama, headed by\ Other members o| 


the committee. mentioned in historical records, were 


Muila Niza 


Qazi Muhammad Husain Jaunpuri, Syed ‘Ali Akbar 


Sa adullah, Mulla Hamid Jaunpur! and Muhammad 


Akram Lahori. Shah Ahdur Rahim was also one ol it 
-ompilers ihe wort Was completed at a COS 


25,000 rupees 


{>} One 


Aurangzeb s court Was, like the court 
vVidghul Emperors, cenire of gravity for men ol! letter 


: 


and crudition.? ihe most eminent scholars of the time 


ere Sheikh Anmad ;Mulla Jiwan) Qazi: Mohibullah 


Bihari, Mulla Jluhommad Evaz. Bakhtawar Khan 


Mimmat Khan, Mir Yahya and Mulla Shifa 


averse to fanciful verses and Sycophancy but appreciated 


t Was 


erses oO] qua it Ve At his court were many poets ol 
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repute, the most notable of them being \fooswi Khan 
Sheikh Nasir Ali Slrhindi, Niamat Khan A/’ali, Aqil 
Khan Razi and Mulla Ashraf Mazindrani. But 
Aurangzeb did not raise anv of them to the rank of 
Poct-Laureate. Probably he did not want to confer the 
title on any of them. Among his Hindu courtiers were 
included many notable Hindu litterateure, poets and 
historians Who enjoyed his benevolence and generosity 
Wamag Khattari, Rai Bindraban, Isdas, Phimsen 
Kuistha, Sujan Khattari and Khushhal Chand al! were 
in one Way or the other connected with his court The 
most celebrated Hindi poet (Kavi) o! his court was 
Whushan Kavi. Of the Muslim courtiers Roshan Zamir, 
Dana and Abdul Jalil Bilurami were distinguished poets 
of Hindi. Keene writes. “the unrelenting \urangzeb 
did not like the learning and arts of the Hindus. Yet 
the Hindu poets of Ilindi were not totally deprived of 
the bounty and patronage of the court. A good many ol 
them were attached to the court of Aurangzeb and his 
wn Bahadur Shah. During this period numerous books 
were written On the learning and art of the Hindus. 
Tohfat-ule-Hind by Mirza Khan bin Fakhruddin 
Mohammad on Hindi rhetoric and prosody, Nizam-i- 
Anjum by Abu Saeed al-Hustini on astronomy and 
wtrology and Rag Darpan, a translation or Manik Sohil, 
by Sheikh Fagirullah Hindi on music are well-known 
works of ‘Alamgir’s time. Lai Bihari’s work Matachhra 


iso belongs to this period. 


deeay and its 


CHAPTER V 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION UNDER 
LATER MUGHULS 


|. Political decay and its effect on education 
2 Bahadur Shah I (1707—1712). 3. Delhi College 
4. Madrasa-i-Firanghi Mahal. 5. Weak and incap- 
able occupants of Delhi. 6. Muhammad Shah 
(1719—1748). 7. Shah Walj-ullah, §& 
rable work lor educational reforms. 9 
of Muhammad Shah. 10. Oudh 


fis memo- 


Successors 


Aurangzeb’s death was followed by the whirlwind of 
anarchy and chaos, the Ominous forebodings of which 
had appeared on political horizon in his life’ time 
in the rising of the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Rajput 
rebellions in Rajputana and the growth of the Maratha 
power in the Deccan. The 


strong personality ol 


Aurangzeb, however, kept under a strict contro] the 


rebellious and the discontented. But no sooner had his 
eyes closed in death, than did these powers reassert 
themselyes, and became a potent cause of the down-fall 


of the Mughul empire 


ihe poiitieal decay had set in, and its effect on ever) 
aspect of life was inevitable. The nobles were growing 
Naughty and imperious; those who found their way to 
advancement blocked at the court, tried their fortune 
In the literar\ 


Pro\ 1HiCces. Ihe atmosphere which 
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hud prevailed upto the reign of Aurangzeb could last no 


longer. Inthe face of the wild storm of disintegration 
surging all around, it was not possible to keep the candle 
of knowledge burning. The light of knowledge though 
sll gimmering dimly at the imper.al court, now, in 
fact, had shifted to the courts of the independent 
provinces, that rose into prominence on the ruins on the 
once colossal Mughul kingdom. aAurangzeb’s son ane 
successor Bahadur Shah I, had received good education 
under the vigilant care of his unsparing father. He was 
specially devoted to the study of Hadith, Fiqah and 
Jalsir. Regarding his literary achievements the author 


of Ma’asir-e-"Alamgiri writes :— 


“In his boyhood, he earned the blessing of com- 
mitingto memory the holy Quran and mastered the 
scence Of Qirat-o-Tajwid.' Tis Majesty passed his 
youth in the acquisition of Knowledge lle was specially 
interested in the sacred science of tradition and being an 
adept in this science, 
Mohaddathin. Besides, he was fond of 
with scholars in daily assemblies. 


he was known as 


Although the 


knowledge to others. 
years saw the establishment of several 


royal help, 


Among the nobles, 


ee eo 


I, Art of reclung Quran correctly with proper pronunciation 


ind correct orthography. 


**Sardar-i- 
associating 


veal tor literary advancement that 
(hrobbed the Mughul court from the time of Akbar to 
the death of Aurangzeb was no longer in evidence at the 
court of Bahadur Shah, yet scholars and nobles were still 
mbued with passionate Jove of learning and transmitting 
Buhad»r Shah's short reign of five 
colleges of 
considerable importance by private efforts. supported by 


Nizam-ul-Mulk Ghaztuddin 
Khan, father of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk | founder of the 


Bahadur 
Shah I 
(1707-1712). 
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Hyderabad dominion built Delhi College outside Aimer ne rational and traditional sciences respectively. The 
Gate 1 Delhi, a school, a mosque and a mausoleum. pars-I-Nizami is still followed in all important Islamic 
within the precint of the same puidi 7 as Wos customary | educations) centres and is considered fairly balanced 
In those da\ Phis school subsequently developed into the sod capable fulfilling the needs of the students seeking 
famous Anglo Arabic College, now known as Dellij | comprehensive Knowledge of Islamic learning including 
College. tn 1829 Nawab I‘tima-ud-Daulah of Lucknoy Fiqah, Tafsir, Rhetorics, Dialetics etc. It. however. 
created a big endowment for this institution Its most : jgnores the contributions of the great Muslim scientists 
striking feature was that inthe days of the East India of the middle age, who were studied with avidity iy 
Company it made Urdu the mediu i of instruction even Western Countries specially during the period of th 
in deeree Classes. ! Renaissance 
Madrasa-i nother tmnstitution. vhich Is even todav an Firangi Mahal produced a number of celebrated 
aaalat important seat of learning was established at this time sch0lats, Who carried the torch of learning in various 
under the name of Madrasa-i-Firangi ihal- and soon parts ol the Sub-Continent. Some of them set up their 
iequired Country-Wide fame under the management and own Madrasas. to which students flocked from far and 
teaching o! the great scho!ar Maulana Qutbuddin Sihalawi wid? To Some extent they made up for depletion in 
and his still greater son Mulla Nizam-ud-Din Sihalawi. educational institutions in Delhi and other big countries 
whose reputation for scholarship and Iecarning had spread aier the death of Aurangzeb. Mulla Hamdullah, a 
far and wide and attracted students from every part ol brilliant pupil of Mulla Nizamuddin established a 
India. He had devoted his whole !ife to the teachine and Madrasa at Sandila which rose into great prominence 


writing books [fis greatest achievement, which has mad 


| | | Fakhrul Marahie of Kanau; was one of the most 
his memory immortal, has been the preparation ol , 
| | | mputed schools of its time. Maulana Wahullah 
curriculum of studies known as Dars-!-Nizami, eh ; 
slablished another school at Farrukhabad and gave it 
the Same name, ifs full name being Fakhru Maraabae 


Rabbul Mafakhir.! 


aims at brineine about a harmony in the two branch 


of mediaeval Islamic learning, Ma'qulat and Mangulut 


| Mufti Intizamullah Shahabi Akbarabad:. (History of Rafi-ush-Shan, son of Bahadur Shah. was verv 
Freedom Movement, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 178-179), Thi miteliigent, well versed in religious learning and Fiqah 
Aslamic Law), an exccilent calligraphist and a lover of 


college produced a galaxy of profound scholars of Oriental 


learning such as Maulana Mamluk ‘Ali Nanautv; Imam Bakhsh 


Schbai, who suffered martyrdom in 1857. Later. the institution music. Bahadur Shah was. however, succeeded by his 
lost its distinetive character and since 1947 it has existed in eldest son Jahandar Shah who had to vacate the throne 
name only next year for Farrukh Sayar, the son of his brother. 

2. The Firangi Mahal owed its origin to the patronae and ‘Adm-Ush-Shan. Farrukh Sayar ruled for a little over 


love of Jearning of the Emperor Aurangzeb. who made ove: 
building. belonging to a Dutch at Lucknow, The Madraasa 
called FPirang: Mahal, as all Europeans were ealled in those 
days alter the name of the Pirangi or European, 


“\ years During his reign, the nobles of the court, 


| Law. pp. 195-196, Jaffar, PP. 140—141. 
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\ymery the rational and traditional sciences respectively. The 
Dars-i-Nizami is still followed in all important Islamic 
educational centres and is considered fairly balanced 
und capable fulfilling the needs of the students seeking 


Hyderabad dominion built Delhi College Qutside 
Gate 1) Delhi, a school, a mosque and a mausoleum, 


within the precint of the same building as was customary 


in those days Tlis school subsequently developed into the 

famous Anglo Arabic College, now known as Pelli comprehensive knowledge of Islamic learning including 
College. 'n 1829 Nawab I‘tima-ud-Daulah of Lucknoy Figah, Tafsir, Rhetorics, Dialetics etc. It, however, 
created a big endowment for this institution. — [ts most jgnores the contributions ol! the great Muslim scientists 


of the middle age, who were studied with avidity in 
Western Countries specially during the period olf the 
Renaissance 


striking feature Was that inthe days of the Fast India 
Company it made Urdu the mediu n of instruction even 
in deeree classes. ! 


Firangi “Mahal produced a number of celebrared 


Madrasa-i- \nother institution. which is even today an 
acall important seat of learning was establishcd at this time- scholars, who carried the torch of learning in various 
| under the name of Madrasa-!-! rangi : ah |< V1) | soon parts of the Sub-Continent. Some of them sci up their 


: own Madrasas. to which students flocked from far and 
wide To some extent they made up for depletion in 
educational institutions in Delhi and other big countries 
alter the death of Aurangzeb. Mulla Hamdullah, a 
brilliant pupil of Mulla Nizamuddin established a 


acquired country-wide fame under the management a 
feaching of the great scho'ar Maulana Qutbuddin Siha!aw 
and his still greater son Mulla Nizam-ud-Din Sihalawi, 


whose reputation for scholarship and learning had spread 


far and wide and attracted students {from every part ol 
India. He had devoted his whole !ife to the teachiny and Madrasa at Sandila which rose into great prominence 
writing books His greatest achievement, which has made | = | 
ie ta: | ; | Fakhrul Marahae of Kanauj was one of the most 
his memory immortal, has been the preparation of a | — | 

| reputed Schools of its time. Maulana Waliullah 
slablished another school at Farrukhabad and gave it 
the same name, its full name being Fakhru Maraabae 


Rabbu! Mafakhir. 


curriculum of studies known as Dars-i-Nizami. “hich 
aims at brineing about a harmony in the two branches 


of mediaeval! Islamic learning, Via qulat and Manqult 


| Multi Intizamullah Shahabi Akbarabad:, (History ol 
Freedom Movement, Vol. [I, Part I, pp. 175-179). This 
college produced a galaxy of profound scholars of Oriental 
learning such as Maulana Mamluk ‘Al; Nanautv; Imam Bakhsh 


Selibai, who suffered martyrdom in 1857. Later, the institution 
1 i 


Rafi-ush-Shan, son of Bahadur Shah, was very Weaka — 
itelligent, well versed in religious learning and Fiqah peer 
ilslamie Law), an excellent calligraphist and a lover of ie 
music Bahadur Shah was, however, succeeded by his 
edest son Jahandar Shah who had to vacate the throne 
next year for Farrukh Sayar, the son of his brother. 
‘Avim-ush-Shan. Farrukh Sayar ruled for a little over 
six years During his reign, the nobles of the court, 


OSE Its distinctive characte) and since 1947 if Nas existe 


name only. 

2. The Firangi Mahal owed its origin to the patronage and 
love of learning of the Emperor Aurangzeb, who made over » 
building. belonging to a Dutch at Lucknow. The Madraasa is 


called Firang: Mahal, as all Europeans were ealled in thos 
eM Law. pp. 195.196, Jaffar, pp. 140—141. 
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days after the name of the Pirangi or European. 
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espeeially the all powerful Saiyyed brothers. reduced the 
emperorto the position of a puppet Farrukh Sayar 
was totally devoid of learning and accomplishiients, but 
at his court were assembled a number of men of literary 
ability, among \bdul Jalil Wast 
Bilgrami was most celebrated. He was an accomplished 
scholar of Persian, Arabic. Turkish. Sanskrit and Bhasha 
Hind), 


saintliness. 


whom ‘Allama Syed 


and enjoyed universal celebrity for his piety, 


high moral virtues and literars ACCOM- 


plishments 


she governor of Agra and Malwa. who besides being 
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The reign of Muhammad Shah is particularly famou 
or encouragement to the study of science specialls 


gience of Astronomy to which Raja Ja Singh, of Jaipur, 
2 


-gecessful milirary commander and distinguished ruler. 


: ind sciences and took a deep interest in astronomy. 


ys the patron of letters and arts. made significant 


~antribution. He was well versed in Arabic learning 
He 
compiled a book, Zich Muhammad Shahi and presented 
(tothe king. On orders trom the king the construction 


S Muhammad 
Shah 
(1719-1748). 


fanew observatory at Delhi was commenced in 1137 
| \H(1725A.D). Mirza Khairullah, the mathematician 
“wironomer, Was appointed its superintendent The 

aja, inorder to check and ensure the accuracy of the 
jitacollected at this observatory, built similar obser- 
tories at Jaipur, Mathura, Banares and Ujjain, Hindu, 

Mulim and Europein astronomers carried on their 

chservations for seven vears. Their researches and 

ihservations formed the basis on which Zich Afuhammad 

Sli astronomical tables of Muhammad Shah, was 

wmpiled. Itcomprises three treatises. In this regard 

ie Raja made further valuable contribution by having 
ithentic Arabic books on «stronomy translated into 

Hindi at a cost of thousands of rupees. ! 


After Farrukh Sayar, the Sayyed Brothers seated 
Muhammad Shah son of Akhtar Jahan, on 
1131 AH. (1719 A.D.) 


prevailed throughout the empire ihe 


the throne in 
At this period general anarchy 
Emperor was 
surrounded by men who had no interest in learning and 
literature. Consequently Persian was being replaced by 
Hindustani at the court The king himself was consider- 
ably devoted to it At this time Urdu language was 
winning the hearts of the people, who were graduall\ 
giving up the use of Persian. In the third y 
Wall, the famous Urdu 
Till then. Urdu 


terature ol Its 


ar ol 
Muhammad Shah's accession, 
poet, came to |’elhi with his ‘Diwan’. 
was no more than a dialect. It had no 


own; nor writers. nor poets. On Wall's arrival at Velhit, 


Muhammad Shah’s name will also be remembered Shah 

in ever in connection with the help he gave to Shah Weietay 
Wilullah in his efforts to develop and expand the well- 

own institution Madrasa-i-Rahimia founded by his 

luher Shah Abdur Rahim in the time of Aurangzeb. The 

tmperor Muhammad Shah came forward with the gift of 

i spacious building in Delhi for accommodating the 

iilution, Shah Waliullah, before taking charge of the 

\udrasa and concentrating his energy upon its develop- 
ent had spent several years at Hijaz to study Hadith. 


his poetry became the talk of the day. His Divan was 


received with due respect and Cagerness by the lovers ol 


poetry, Who read it and enjoyed if. lhus the uprooting 


f Persian language in the time of Muhammad Shah 


— 


heralded 1n a Janguage which was destined to advance 
and attain the stature ol linguafranca oO! a big portion al 


the Sub-Continent and ultimately ensure for itself a place 


in the first row of the well-developed languages of the 
world.' 


_ 


1. Paoshawa, 


| Ab-i-Hayat, p. 84. 
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| ge shocks and upheavals that occured in India during 
He particularly examined the svllabus followed in the | : 
- 7 es the period from 1739 to 1857. Even the slow poisen ol 
Madrasas in Hijaz and formulated his views on howtg | Fie | 
7 Westernism administered by foreizn rulers for about two 
recast or amend the system of teaching In his o;w wi ; F | 
: aquries could not prevent the Muslims from holding 
country | : 
riheir own “nd reasserting themselves powerfully when 


“the critical moment in their national history came, 


On his return to Delhi. he set himsell to the task of 


reforming the educational system. Ife was anxious to im The successors of Muhammad Shah on the throne, ‘Successors 
troduce reforms in lis father’s Madrasa, of which he hide imeremfgureheads) Nothing worth mention was id Sea 
laken Tull charge, He introduced the system of divdingakenbyethem! or through their influence or 
students studying in higher stage into dillerent groups [of nample for revival of traditional Jearniny or introduction 
the purpose of specialising in different su jects of studie fnew branches of knowledge with which the country 


of their choice. The teachers were encouraged to curry OM setting familiar through European settlers. The 
Investigation and research: in special stud es and help provincial governors of Benegal. Hvderabad, Oudh and 
Met pupus Pursue specialisation with the help ang oher places had established independent states, which 
guidance ol their teachers. J his was 4 dillicult task aM oly nominally owed allegiance to the king at Delhi. 
nly a man of the intellectual eminence and versatility @ The Maratha onrush-threatened to bring the whole Sub- 
Shah Waliuliah could attem| PaMatsl SUCCCSSS Continent under their flag the Skihs and the Jats were 
‘xampl aS well as his writings evoked a new Spurn and iso gaining strength. These powe.rs had been at work 
revivalist zeal a = Ns ig qdiscip! uand thors wha wee the reign of Muhammad Shah, who had not the 
came in contact with him. He ‘ed sammie emphasis OF eure to oppose them. The invasion by Nadir Shah: 
the study of Hadith which greatyy int TESS vent ofthe last hope and sounded the death-knell of 
and life of the rising generations | um Nea he Mughul creatness. But in the reign of Alamgir If 
Phe spirit of revivalism, which took its birth in the (a youthful courage and shrewdness of prince A’ala 
of Shah Waliullah was nourished by his brilliant sof cuhar Who ascended the throne with the title of Shah 
and disciples is 4 glowing tribute to the importa! WO reicevived the hopes. 
of intellectua! reniissance and national resureence of Ih . 
‘reat reformer, revivalist an: Shah Alam, a patron of poets, was a poet himself. 
ewas a skillful composer of verses. Aftab was his 
His mem ihe juture events and decisive changes in the destim on name, 
a Of the nation PrOY ed clearly) how Significant and epoch 
popes in dlitis RE tent the cvctem aa Shah Alam was succeeded by his son Akbar Shah Il 
form Muslim education and reformine the svilabus of studied ae by bahadur shan ll. During sane 
nad been fis brilliant sons and pupils carried on the age mga OF Akbar Shah, the candle of Knowledge, like that 


(political power had been extinguished. His authority 
vs cOnfined within his palace; even Delhi city was 
dyond his political control, On the accession of Bahadur 
Shah, the poetical activities were revived. But it was its 


work alter his death and spread the light of new awake 
Ing amone the Mushms far and wide. [i was thi 
achievement and the rey lalising eflect of his myssiof 


which alone helped the Afi//at to stand firm and survive 


Qudh. 


12 


the oil had been consumed. Once more dig 
it burst forth in full light and extinguished, plunging fo, 


sometime the whole atmospners into darkness. 


final 21OW : 


During the period of political decline, Delhi, the 
centre of learning and literature had no doubt, lost if, 
former giow: but it was replaced by several centres in the 
Provinces. Besides several families reputed for learning 
and scholarship. kept the torch of knowledge burning ig 
private Capacity We first briefly 
provinces and later describe the eflorts of the ‘Ulama 


will deal with the 


which really contributed to the preservation of knowledge 
in the face of royal and aristociatic indiflerence. and 


political uncertainty, 


(Oo political pros 
Shah were 


Oudh 
time of 


Nawabs oat Who rose 
minence the 
generally fond of learning and erudition and patronized 
scholars and poets. beJongihg to the party of the Persians; 
lhe Sunni ‘Llama did not receive their due 


ihe 


since \iuhammad 


particularly. 
meed of appreciation and honours !rom tiem: nor did 
their schools receive grants according to their merits and 
need. During the time of the first two Niwabs Burhan 
ul-Mulk Saadat Khan, and his nephew and successor, 
Safdar Jang not only no was given {0 
the teachers and schools of Oudh and 


encouragement 
Jaunpur, the frees 
erant lands to educational! institutions in these regions 


that the literary and educational 


were disconfiscated so 
activities there, all of a sudden, shrivelled u) 


Alter Safdar Jang, his son, Shuja-‘ud-Doulah became 
Le 
Rohilkhand during the bloody drama enacted tn colla 
with Warren 


the Nawab Wizier brought general destruction if 


boration Hastings aid thousands of the 
‘Ulama and hundreds of educational institutions were 
were established 
But in Oudh 


These institutions 
by Halizul Mulk throughout his territories. 


swept off the stage. 
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wolf, Shuja ud Doulah patronised the ‘Ulama and the 
’ : 


pels. 


He was ever intent on attracting the ‘Ulama to his 
ourt. AS the political conditions elsewhere were not 
eonducive to a life of peace and comfort, the poets from 
farand near drew to his court and were honoured. The 
cupial Was still at Faizabad and the court had not 
yiained the splendour, jt did in the time of Asaf-ud- 
Doulah at Lucknow. When political power waned, 
ie noblemen took to versification. What a paradox ! 
Solong as the Qudh court was politically 
' Nawabs could spare no time for lovesongs: but when 
under the tutelage of the British. they enjoyed a life o| 
ease ind no work, they occupied themselves with the art 
of versification, and, later, with such absurd innovations 
ss brought Lucknow and Oudh to the verge of anarchy 
snd its evil effects were felt all over the northern India. 


powerlul. the 


Shuja-ud-Doulah was succeeded by Asaf-ud-Doulah 
is Nawab Vizier of Oudh in 1189 A.W (1775 ALD ). 
eign IS famous for the development ot 
architecture. 
ind Mir Sauz Who enjoyend great reputation, Sauda, who 
dflended by Shuja-ud-Doulah’s ill (reatment, had ceased 
“iltending the court, resumed attendance. He received 
inannual gratuity of Rs. 6,00°/- in addition to rewards 
ind prizes on yarious occasions, \s the luck would 
‘ave it, Mir Taqi Mir, too, had to move to Lueknow 
lowards the end of 1194 A-H. (1780 A.D... On knowing 
his arrival Asaf-ud-Doulah allowed him a monthly 
aratuity f Rs 200/- but his sensitive nature made him 
leave o the court attendance and, for all his poverty, he 
kdalife of contentment. There were many other poets 
ofnote at his court Asaf-ud-Doulah, besides having a 
lascination for poetry, was a poet himself He referred 
NS verses to Mir Sauz for improvement. The atmosphere 


iis 


and 
Among his court poets were Sauda, Mir, 


poetry 


+e > a 


. 


& 


14 


at the court was congenial to literature and th iWon 
L1ic nobles and the PeCntry Ip prec! Led and 
alued the Poe's Poetry Sounded [hrou Out | Know 
and was the talk of the day. Phe high | 
qually intoxicated with it to the exclusio ing 
Cise LCT i | (0 
2 nip ee! i} | mi 
leneth 1) Ee ceedging pas | | leq 
. es | p! tdi n | 
iT me tO ’ (-licl-]| id 
the c t17OnS OF THe up of; hippo 2 /- ude 
oul ir Qasim and P) li ould 
1 wan) i id {) F ' r) | the 
o| 7 mt i] h {| ron | | OnS 
re | aon nst h iiminatine in his dethy nt 
vithin five monc‘hs of accession W uZi | ris 
cd | ne atterided to the toe n and 
lil 1] if fil d IT Jidv he st] ) 7 ||) 1s 
five month reign lt was the first step to regain the low 
reed Lf, min nis M-S1LI | | Ba hear 
e | fier | Vanderin ind ly hie 
ind] : |} ) iS abr sted ee | 
| rO} “ KIC 1) ny DuIou (] 
lyon he pri in thn rms | 
Shah m. and alter him Wayid ind B 
Shah also versihed thet eful cond e pul 
[he \ tanding dillerence, however, 1s that Wazir ‘Aa 
I) ] ‘led | vicrlssiludes rhe ) made full 
f th sword | fore resorting to pen, WV ne] did 


not dare ven touch the sword They knew no mor 
ol warfare tactics than moving the pawns on the ches 
board 

vadat ‘All, a step brother of AsSal-ud-Doulal 


succecded Wazir “Ali as the Nawab of OQudh. In his ume 


hold on the 


people which 


mind ot the 


poe’ lost ifs 


L15 


yet there 
Mir alone 


_ had acquired in the time of Asaf-ud-Doulah 
yas SUIl enough of it Of the old 
Pwrvived. Mushafi, Jurat and Insha were in ascendance 
-fonfusion and chaos prevailed. --The fight o} 
yushali” had left no time for attending to 


poets, 


mock 
the intricate 
| political problems. The conditions had worsened to an 
: atent which none but Wazir ‘Ali could prob ibly improve 
Sadat Was incapable of the task Jlut so far as the 
‘(evelopment of poety was concerned. the Oudh court 
‘yas wellknown far and near Mir, who ottended at 
jsal-ud-Doulah’s treatment, had given up attendance at 
the court, began altending it off and on. Insha and 
Sadat had intimate relations, as soul with the body. for 
sometime. Other poets too received gifts and rewards 


ithe royal court, 


CHAPTER VI 


WOMENS EDUCATION 


!, Salima Sultana. pee Gulbadan Bano Begym 


3. Chand Babj Sultana. 4. Maham Anka. 5. Ny, 
Jahan. 6. Mumtaz Mahal 7  Jaban Ara Begum 
Ss Sitttn Nisa Begum, YY, Zebun Nisa Begyr 


[n Islam education is obligatory on every individual} 
men and women alike. We meet, since the earliest days 
of is'am. with women who were universally known for 
their learning and accomplishments.) Women’s education 
was never ignored in the Pak-Hind Sub-Continent. {f 
would be wrong to apply modern standard of education 
particularly in commenting on women’s education in the 
past, especially in Europe which today claims to be 
most civilised and cultured. Scen in his retrospect, if 
would become manifest that this Sub-Continent did not 


suffer by comparison with other territories of the past. 


Small girls did not observe ‘Pardah’ (seclusion) 
[hey, therefore, sat with boys in elementary schools 
Their education mainly consisted reading the Quran 
anc learning the three R’s. A few women started 
maktabs at their homes which were attended by the girls 
desirous of learning to read the Quran with rudimentary 
instruction in reading and writing. Sewing, cooking 
and other household affairs were also attended to. In 
these makfahs instruction was imparted on monitoral 
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system, The number of girls was usually too large for 
one mistress. The girls in advanced stages of instruction 
were therefore allotted the work of imparting lessons to 
the younger girls. They, thus. acquired practical ex- 


_ perieaice of teaching and. on leaving the sakrab, started 


their oWn elementary institutions. Free education was 
anoteworthy feature of these instifutions. Mostly the 
poor and the middle class girls attended them. though 
instances were not wanting in Which even girls from 
rich family attended. Most of the widows adopted 
teaching as their life profession. They taught the girls at 
their residence to earn their living. There were certain 
schools and miaktabs meant exclusively for girls with 
male teachers on the staff. Before a girl was sent 
(0 school relations and friends were invited. The 
Bismillah ceremony (ceremony for starting learning) 
was performed in case of girls as also. in case of 
boys. The teacher wrote some felicitous verses on a 
gited paper, usually red, and made her read it aloud 
in the presence of friends and relations. On _ this 
occasion the teacher was given something, in kind or 
cash. or in both, by the parents as suited to their status 
and means. When a new book was taken up. the parents 
mviied teacher to their home and presented him with 
aftsand awards. Similarly, on completion of the teach- 
ing of the Quran, the teacher was presented with gifts. 
The class mates of the girls received sweet-meats and 
ihe rest of the day was given off.! It may be borne in 
mind thatthe gifts and presents to the teacher did not 


constitute his fees or remuneration. 


' Beside the small makrabs in which instruction was 
imparted by masters or mistresses, We come across 
lain big schools for virls in the annals of the Pak-Hind 


ees 
I ‘ = . p. 191, 


oy) 
> 
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1/8 
Sub-Contineni [bn-e-Batuta found thirteen schools lo study of literature. poetry, history and the like was 
ris al Hanaue Ol the women ol the pla Wiles more pronounced than the higher education in religion 
that thevwere very graceful! and chaste and many of them _ Most of the princesses knew the Quran by heart, and 
knew the Quran Dy jicart,* Mention has alre Deel were well-versed in Persian literature. The nobles, too, 
Image oF Sultan Ghayasugdin and |ijs solicitation for engaged futoresses for their daughters They either 
© welilare and progress of the fair sex among women resided With the noblemens families or went to their 
within the precinfs ol lis haram are mentioned women rsidence daily to teach the girls. It has to he admitted, 
teachers, wich ge Lt low that Womens education . however, that arrangements for girls education were 
is fairl Ge-Spl C UI [| neither sO elaborate nor so regular as im the case o! boy 
emplo i ic hing t Dal . 
the dauchters.of tl NDE] HT, Now we will deal with the literary accomplisi:ments 
rittor Bean Schypurl f | a of some of the women of the time, which will enable us ; 
ate of Si pecially set apa 1s (0 estimate the progress of popular education among 
fhe authoriweoh Mr. Smith. Mr. Law in his book has women, The instances can be multiplied but we do not 
marked out the school house in the plan of the Royal | propose to treat of them in details; we will, therefore, 
| | | | confine ourselves to a few of them 
Paiace That a wistorian ol r, Sm mincoce has 
accepted the existence Oi a Senos site Wiluib the p 


, | ) Salima Sultana was the dauchter of Gul Rukh  Salima 
is an evidence Of the fact thal AKUdE Lad Wdde reguidl ‘ 3 : Sultana 
Begum the sister of Humayun, She was betrothed to 


| , wat 

arrangement lor the education o! the ladies of the haram | 
Pi pale | Keram Khan by |’umayun, but the marriage was con- 
lhe education Was not contined Li) the UdUPilecl yy tile i ; . . ~ ~ 
a simated in the reign of \kbar. After the death of 
ruJers or of the rich neble , it Was £ODCTal aliQ POPU ‘ 
: 5 : Ketam Khan shortly after, she entered the haram of 

Durlng the Muslim period, Persian Was the lanyuage ol | 


Akbaras his wife. She was elegant in expression, sweet 
af speech. quick-witted at repartes, decorous and shrewd. 
er Sagacity, foresight and pointed speech solved com- 
plicated matters of the family and the state. She was 
eudite and studious She appreciated poetry and had 
critical jadgment. She composed verses and patronized 
ihe poets. Probably she also used Makhti as her pen- 
name. 


[he people, bul the medium ol instruction for highe 
learning Was Arabic, Higher education was dominated by, 
Arabic literature and instruction in other branchcs ol 
learning as philosophy, astronomy, medicine and mathe 
matics clc., Was imparted through Arabi 11) the case of 
women, literary studies were considered mor importa 
than higher or religious education. Persian, was there 


fore. more useful for them than Arabic. 


Guibadan Bano, daughter of Emperor Babur, was Sh 
only eight years old when her father died. Akbar, on 
his accession to the throne, requested her to pen an 
sceount of Humayun's life lhe resultant biography, 
Humayun Nama, by Gulbadan Begum, is a monumental 
work “unrivalled even by Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri and Waqa‘at- 


[he Mughul Emperors usually appoimted Persian 


ludies as tutoresses for their PIrls In their education 


i ibn Batula, p. 330 
2 Farnishta. Vol IV. \ 236 


Chand Lb 
Sultan: 
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i-“Alamgiri (biographies of Jahangir and ‘Alamgir, 


Brevity of its sentences. simple and plain words, popular 


phraseology and spontaneous expressions make fhe 
readers heart throb for joy.! In Humayun Nama, while 
on the one hand, have been discussed wars, demands of 


political exigencies ind public aflairs: much light has, on 


the other hand, keen thrown on culture, secial custome 


the of those days, 


SOCICL 
vere adept in military 
lling, hunting of 

dresscd in male 
and sang at their 
They 
deemed if 


nd NOSITIO! | \\ men mM 
‘Besides being 


mounted the 


literate 
hol c While tra’ 
daying, some of them occasionally 
Women were skilful musicians 


family gathnerimn not attende any Stranger 


were consulted in public men 


nic . : \ to) sociate (he LLers ‘ interest. 


queen wl hmadnagar, Chand Bip 
Sbah, ruler 
Ali ‘Adil Shahi 
Weccan, SHOWS 


Be led 


the daughter o! Hu 1) ‘Zam 


fitadtitea 


iy] hmadn ial She Wa!‘ married to 


of Biapur. in the | IS of the 


r 
rules 


KI1OWT]] ads “Nadira UZZa tial) | oO] ey] me Te “| acumon 


ati nraver\ She Vi . AT) mire py G 


mandel and the topran ne aaministtat Sn Wis 


7 
learned and faAulaALILC ally GCVOl | musik rougnout 


her kingdom no on Ee) 
“uf orin singing he 


i] ral paintin Was her hobp\ Va JC] 


Ira wing and 
d in several 
es and c rurkish aad 


ianeua 


; ~ 
raritl Very 


Adham Kha 
downfall of 

atlaws of 
Had she not 


fhe 


thal i 


rary) kK hy iOT (WO Vears she at lila ws (] t}) 
her canahbilities 


\dhan 


| overnment testifies to 


unduly pattial to her son 


abie Coo = 


ind the Tosmera 


Khan she would 
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made amuch greater name in the history of the 
‘yyghul Emperors. She was specially interested in the 

ation of learning. She established Madrasah Khair- 

ynazil near Delhi. This splendid and spacious 
god! building stands to the left on the Delhi Nizamud- 
jp Road, opposite the western gate of the old fort. 
gemosque and the school building are now almost in 
_ but fora few side rooms which were built on three 
wo the mosque. On the northern and southern 
of the courtyard of the mosque there were ten 
sshle-storey rooms in each row Similarly there were 
oq on either side of the main gate. Probably the 
om were used as lodgings for the students. Most 
Yum are now in ruins, a few being still existant. 
ie being a promoter of learning, she was lettered 


La 

“ier original name was Mehrun Nisa. Alter her 
me With Jahangir, she received the title of Nur 
4) bit was Jater distinguished by that of Nur Jahan. 
mneed be said of her administrative ability and 
oy Besides her external beauty, she was an embodi- 
wisdom and pithy and witty sayings poured from 
vip like the chatter of a night-ingale. At repartee 
sms quick witted; composed verses with Nur as_ her 
peu, which just suited her qualities. Her verses 
int and Witty, Most appropriate to the occasion 
g con y She patronized the poets and appreciated 
iyeiry, She was most learned and had complete 
m Arabic and Persian Her literary attainments. 
sind shrewdness stand unrivalled. In extempore 
thin she ranked with the master-poets of age- 
werience. Nature had endowed her with singular 
larning, wisdom, talents, rhythmic sensibility 
wlic temperament; likewise she was gifted with 
alies of ingenuity and invention. ‘‘IThe civiliza- 
Walture will ever remain indebted to Nur Jahan 


Nur Jahan. 


Chand 13. | 
Sultana 


f 
Mahan 


Anka. 


» A 


mo} Nes 


Ine government testifies to her capabilitie: 


been unduly partial to her son 
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‘Alamgir! biographies of Jahangir and ‘Alamgir), 
Brevity of its sentences. simple and plain words, popular 
phraseology and make the 


spontaneous expressions 


readers heart throb for joy.! In Humayun Nata. while 
on the one hand, have been discussed wars, demands of 
political exigencies and publie affairs; much light has, on 
the other hand, been thrown on culture, secial customs 
and position of women in the society of those days, 


‘Besides being 


its. mounted the horse 


literate. women were adept in military 


While travelling, hunting or 


holidaying, some of them occasionally dressc7 in male 


aitire. Women were skilful musicians and sang at ther 
family gatherings, not atfended by any stranger. They 
were consulted in public aflairs and men deemed if 
necessary to associate then) wth all matters of interest 


( hand Bibi 


viZam Sbah. ruler 


The celebrated Q(ucecy) of snomadnagvat 


yullana was the daughter of Husa 


of Ahmadnagar. She was married to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
ruler of Biyyapur. In the annals of the WVeccan. she is 
known as ““WNadiratuzzaman for her political acumon 
and braver) She was an intrepid Idier, able co 


mander and the topranking admunistrato she was 
learned and fanatically devoled to musi nrougnoul 
her kingdom no one could excel her in playing on 
“Dufl”’ or in singing she was fond ol drawing and 
(loral painting was her hobby ne was versed in several 
languaves and could speak Arabic, Persian, Turkish and 


arahts vers fluentl, 


Adh ri) K cl : 


that. after the downfall ol 


and the fosver- 
Lo ie Niperol kDa 
itaim K han 


lor (Wo years she managed tne allurs ol 


Had she nol 
Would 


\dham Khan sh 


Jatlar, | ly 
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jae made a much greater name in the history of the 
~ fugbul Emperors. She was specially interested in the 
| promotion of learning. She established Madrasah Khatr- 
j-Manazil near Delhi. This splendid and spacious 
choo! building stands to the left on the Delhi Nizamud- 
fin Road, opposite the western gate of the old fort. 
The mosque and the school building are now almost in 
mins but for a few side rooms which were built on three 
ides of the mosque. On the northern atid southern 
ide of the courtvard of the mosque there were ten 
 {ouble-storey rooms in each row Similarly there were 
moms on either side of the main gaie. Probably the 
| woms Were used as lodgings for the students. Most 
of them are now in ruins, a few being still existant. 
Reside being a promoter of learning, she was _ lettered 
herself. 


Her original name was Mehrun Nisa. Alter her 
mofriage With Jahangir, she received the title olf Nur 
Mahal, but was Jater distinguished by that of Nur Jahan. 
itle need be said of her administrative ability and 
beauty. Besides her external beauty, she was an embodt- 
nent of wisdom and pithy and witty sayings poured from 
-berlips like the chatter of a night-ingale. At repartee 
he Was quick witted; composed verses with Nur as_ her 
—penename, which just suited her qualities. Her verses 
were elegant and witty, most appropriate to the occasion 
iuidcompany She patronized the poets and appreciated 
wod poetry. She was most learned and had complete 
mastery of Arabic and Persian Her literary attainments. 
vgacity and shrewdness stand unrivalled. In extempore 
vusification she ranked with the master poets of age- 
- long experience. Nature had endowed her with singular 
beauty, learning, wisdom, talents, rhythmic sensibility 
td poetic temperament; likewise she was gifted with 
ihe qualities of ingenuity and invention. “*Ihe civiliza- 
tion and culture will ever remain indebted to Nur Jahan 


Nur Jahan, 


for her ingenious innovations in women's 


ornaments end cosmetics. 


Formerly. the ornaments were crude and unshapy: 


d reese 


12s 


Jahan Ara benefited from her treasure of 
She first finished the Quran 
later, she acquired 


mother. 
inowledge for a Jong time. 
ynder Siti-un-Nisa’s instruction. 
tnowledge of Qira‘at (recitation of the Quran with due 


the patteron of dresses lacked clegance. [he dresses of regard to pronunciation from the appropriate Organs) 
ladies of Delhi and Lucknow in their various lorms and snd mastery over Persian prose and poetry. Jahan Ara had 
fashions are relics of Nur Jahan’s time with slight picked up from other branches of learning also. She 
Variations made in the mean time. Jahan ir used to say had alove for study and devoted considerable time of 
“that before Nur Jahan’s entry into his Aarem he was not the day to reading She was interested in history, 


aware of what the adornment and decoration of a_ house 


consisted in’’.! Rose at/ar and Badla (a variety of gold- 


—elocution and association with men of learning had 


special fascination for her. She was fond of writing and 


thread cloth) were first conceived by her ingemity compiling books. Her title, Munis-ul-Arwah is a well- 
Bis. ERE teeter kdown as Muni known work on the life of Khawaja BRO ISU PET silat 
Mahal. ea eee rede riy loved Pieed? of Shahiihan, Sim in whom she had the greatest faith. She yas also very 
; ibly penned down the life-sketches of Chishti’s celebrated 
was virtuous. g00d tempered and very learned. Sie Cid a iieiplesy Sheikh Hamiduddin Nagori. Sheikh Fariduddin 
not participate in the affairs of the government of Ganj Shakar, Sheikh Nizamuddin Badauni, Nasiruddin 
politics as Nur Jahan did, yet, in respect ol education Mahmood and others. The book was compiled by her 
accomplishments and love of poetry, she was in no way in 1049 ALH. (1639 A.D.) when she was twenty six. She 
inferidr to Nur Jahan. She was admittedly competent vas Well-versed in Arabic and was a great stylist. lhe 
in Persian and had a penetrating insight into poetry, lopical arrangement of the book simplicity of its prose, 
Occasionaily she himself composed verses Munitaz tleclion and setting of appropriate words—all vo to 
Mahal was specially concerned with providing monetary show her mastery over the domain of elegant language. 
assistance to girls of indigenous parents and to men ol She was not only a writer of prose; but a master-poet. 
learning and piety. Siti-un- Nisa acted as the manager ol Her verses in Persian are couched in language at once 
her house-hold on whose recommendation the monetary elegant and simple, free from awkward expression and 
assistance was disbursed to the poor girls and ailts abound in moral and religious Sentiments. Jahan Ara 
awarded Was alWays enamoured of good poetry. In Munis-ul- 
| | Arwah she cites verses every now and then. On her 
Jahan Ara The two princesses of the Mughul dynasty, Jahan oa Pe . 
Begum. lathers death she composed a_ first-rate elegy 


Araand Zeb-un-Nisa shone like the moon and the sun 


inthe Indian firmament. luckily, Jahan Ara’s tutoress 


The honour went 


spontaneously. 


was the choicest one of the age. In regard to generosity and benevolence, Jahan Ara 
lepped inthe shoes of her ancestors. Men with piety 
and accomplishments had a special claim on her riches. 
She spent handsome amounts in rewarding the poets. 


Haji Mohammad Khan composed and presented to her 


Siti-un-Nisa 


Jahan Aras 


Sadr-un-Nisa Khanum, better known as 


Begum the old and faithful attendani of 


|, Maqalat-i-Shibli, Vol. VI, p 213 
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Siti-un-N1s4 


a Qasida in the richest language on the occasion of he Her original name was Sadrun Nisa Khanum out peau. 


first bath after recovery from ner illnes. As an dp precig. vas usually known as Siti-un-Nisa. She occupied a 
tion for one couplet of the Qasida. he was given a rewarg managerial position with Mumtaz Mahal who was guided 
of five thousand rupees. Mir Sardi Tehrani received S00 hy her advice in awarding monetary aid to poor airls. 
rupees for one couplet composed extempore. — Sygh She was made futoress of Jahan Ara. It has to be 
rewards were not an uncommon feature. imitted that each of them improved the other’s literary 


uste To have a tutoress like Siti-un-Nisa was a 
blessing; bul a greater blessing was to have a pupil 
like Jahan Ara Siti-un-Nisa belonged to a family of 
: oe ae , gholars. She wasa sister of Jalib Amili, the famous 
mosque in Kashmir. She was fond of gardens. The eb ,; 
. | Persian poet. Her husband Nasira was a brother ol 
famous garden at Agra was in her charge. She alse =a 
Rukna Kashi, the famous poet at the court of Shah 
Abbas, king of Persia. She was a scholar of rare merit. 
She stood unrivalled for her knowledge of languages, 
critical appraisal of literature and skill in’ the science of 
medicine She had a mastery of Persian literature and 


was an elegant poet.! 


Jahan Ara built a number of edifices, the more 
notable being Jama-Masjid at Agra, Begum! Dalan gy 
Ajmer. Karavan-sarai at Delhi and Mulla Budakhsh; 


looked after the Safapur garden and Sahibabad garden ! 


Jahan Ara was generous, hospitable. forbearing, of 


refiened taste and sensitive: but averse to UNNeCessary 


pomp and show. She was particular about simplicity in 
living and wearing. She hada say tn political matters. 
She was gifted with sound judgment, high spirits and 
broadmindedness. Shahjahan valued her opinion most, 


\fter Mumtaz Mahal‘s demise, she held the highest 


Zeb-un-Nisa 


Zeb-un-Nisa was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb. 
= < Begum. 


When grown up, She was given under Haliz Maryam 
for instruction. According to Muslim custom, her educa- 
ion started with the learning of the Quran. When she 
had learnt the Quran by heart, the princess was rewarded 
with 3,000 gold mohurs. She acquired mastery over 
\rabic learning and Persian literature. She wrote an 
cquisite hand in Nastaliq, Naskh and Shakista styles 
of penmanship; was devoted to versification and loved 
poetry. She adopted ‘Makhfi’ as her pen-name. Her 
verses were full of delicacy and elegance. She was 
unequalled in repartee and extempor versification. That 
ihe poetical work, today known as Wiwan-i-Makhfi, is 
ihe product of her poetic talents is not certain. Maulana 
Shibli holds it a mistake fo ascribe to her the adoption 
ol ‘Makhfi’ as her pen name and the authorship of the 


position in the royal household and her superior talents 
stood her tn good stead in discharging the duties of her 


high rank admirably well. 


Other daughters of Shahjahan were also very able 


and proficient in Persian and Turkish. Roshan Begum 


wrote an excellent hand. She was tutoress to other 
daughters of Aurangzeb. Her selection for this office D) 
Aurangzeb, !s indicative of her capabilities and talents. 
Zubeda Begum was a well known poetess and composed 
verses On mysticism Ihe Chau Burji Darwaza al 
Lahore is the gate of the garden in which this scholaf 
princess carried on her litenary activities. Most of het 
poems were composed in this garden. 


—_ —— =_ - 


| Law. p, 204, 


|, Jahan Ara by Mahboobuddin Kalim. 
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work known as *Diwan-i-Makhfii today. Ghulam ‘Ajj fhey Were seekers after the truth and passed their days 
\zad has concurred in this view. Jad Nath Sarkar, reciting and copying the Quran and in charitable 
on the basis of his researches confirms the adoption of works. All the princesses liked to be generous and 
Makhh° as her pen-name but he is doubtful adout the henevolent and the needv were enriched by their rewards 
authorship of the Diwan-1i-Makhfi as this pen-name was and present | 


adopted by other inmates of the harem as well. Zebun | | 
Zinat-un-Nisi Pegum, the second daughter o! 


\urangazeb, was well familiar with the religious doctrines 


Nisa patronized the poet whom she rewarded when, on 


ceremonial occasions, they composed Qasidas and poems 


for presenting to her. Great scholars and doctors of and injunctions and requirements of Islamic Law The 

law were associated with her. but Mulla Saced Ashral third daughter Suraiyvah Badrun Nisa Begum knew the 
Mazandrani was'the nearest and the dearest of all he Quran by heart and well grounded in religious learning 

teachers. He was appointed her tutor, while she was and practise it. 

twentyone years old and instructed her for thirteen of 


fourteen years. Zebun Nisa’s court was virtually an injatiaition’ to the few instances quoted above, we 
come across, in the historical records. women who were 
unequalled in the realm of letters. Bibi Hafiza Jamal. 
the daughter of Hazrat Moinuddin Chishti, was deeply 
learned. She shared her father’s zeal for preaching 
Islam and acted as his assistant. The women of those 
days plaved a considerable part in propagating Islamic 
faith. Jana Regum, the only daughter of Khan-i-Khana 
had inherited her father’s zeal for knowledge and 
litersture. She was rewarded by Akbar 5.000 dinars for 
witing &@ Commentary on the Quran. Sahib Bi, the 
daughter of Ali Mardan Khan and wife of Amir Khan, 
Wis also@ Woman of vreat abilitv. Amir Khan was the 
governor Of Afghanistan in the reign of Aurangzeb. He 
dedin 1110 A.H. (1698 A.D.) after twenty years of 
yovernership, Sahib Bi held the reins of administration 
id managed the state affairs admirably well for 2 years 
prior to the appointment of the new governor. During 


the period of her adminisiration, perfect calm prevailed. 


academy. Scholars and doctors Ol every branch oO 
science were at her court, busy with writing and com- 
piling hooks VIOSI oO) these books were dedicated LO 
her and the prefix Zeb formed part ol the title. This 
peculiarity has misled certain biographers who have 
ascribed to her the authorship of ali the books with the 
prefix Zeb. \mong the tran-iations the most note: 
worthy is Zeb-ul-lafsir, translation o1 Jaisir-i-AkKbar, 
made by Mulla Safiuddin Attached to her academy 
was a big library for the use of the scholars’ [he 
author of Ma‘usir-i--Alamygiri states that a like o! this 
library has nowhere been seen Slulla Muhammad Sha 


was its librarian 


Waulana Shibli’s remark that ‘“‘\uranyzebs de- 
scendants were oilwits — applies to his sons lt does nol 
apply tO his duuehters; nor was it said about them 
‘For the education and up-bringing of lhe princesses | 


curelul arrangements were made, All princesses were 


The period of political decay, too, is marked for the 


' instructe ‘elig “2 TONS . : 
fully instructed im religious doctrines and injunction presence of women famous for their love for learning 


2 99 —— = 6 


|, Ma‘asir-i-Alamgiri by Baqi. 


| Jaffar, p. 197 


~~ 4a _J 
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and literature. Most notable among them was Noor-un- urgel for her shot. Once Jahangir was almost in the 
Nisa, queen of the famous Shah‘Alam I.  Qadsia paws of a lion When Nur Jahan shot it dead. A punster 
Begum mother of Muhammad Shah was talented and far versilied the event in a pun which suddenly became 
sithted. She took active part in the atlatirs ol the popular : 

empire and was once a partisan of the Syed Brothers, 

She received a gratuity of Rs. 15,000 from the Imperial Nur Jahan, apparently a woman, ranked with men, 
treasury In the time of ~Alamgir II, Mah Laga Chanda, pecause she can throw a lion down. ! 


the first Urdu poetess of note, was a reputed lady of the 


Deccan. She was enriched with wealth both materials ’ 
Jahanzeb Bano. the daughter of Dara Shikoh was 


intrepid women, She was adopted by Jahan Ara as 
yer daughter. and married to prince ‘Azam, son ot 
jurangzeb. No other lady of the royal househvoid could 
compete with her in soldierly arts. She accompanied her 


and literary. She was well-adept in riding and archery, 
She rode on horse back, dressed as male, sword hanging 
by her belt. There was in the time of Akbar Shah Il 


a poetess Jafri, eminent for her piety and virtue 


When. after the fall of Delhi. Lucknow became the husband, prince ‘Azam, in most of the wars and joined 
eravital centre of knowledge and literature, the art of the battle Whenever a delicate situatlon arose 
versification received as great an impetus among women 
as among men. In the time of Asil-ud-Dowla Parsa Our illustratious are mostly taken from women of 
daughter of his relative, Nawab Mirza Mohammad Taqi, the royally or the nobility. But it should not convey 
Was a poetess of repute. Dulhan Begum, wile of Nawab the idea that education was contined to women of high 
Asaf-ud-Dowlali wus also a poctess. Her pen-name was (ass. On the contrary, as pointed out in the besyinning 
Dulhan. Nawab Begum Hijab, sister of Nawab Wajid if this chapter, the public was much interested in girl's 
‘Ali Shah was another poetess of repute. She compiled education. The realization of need of Women’s education 
her Diwan which has been published. There have been : mong the rovalty and the nobility goes to show that 
other poefesses 1n the reign ol Wajid “Ali Shah, of whom education permeated to the lower classes in some measure. 
Sadra Begum are fairly well-known Haidri Begum alias D Thtthe chronicles do not delinitely mention it is no 
Mah Tal*tat, queen of Wajid ‘Alt Shah also composed poof of its total absence. As the society in those time 
yerses with Oamar as her pen-nanre did not approve the Mention ot women In public gather- 
ogs, the chroniclers, seldom if ever, recorded their 
[he queens ol kings ol Hindustan were instructed in weounts. The fact, however, is that the Muslims always 
military art as well. According to Khati Khan, a his alended to the education of their womenfolk, among 
lorjan, the queens of Ilindustan were skilled in riding and | whom education was fairly widely spread. The number 
shooting The chronicles of the times record the names : 


ee ee. 


of many queens and princesses well-adept in these arts 
|. Zand-Sser Afgan contams the pun which means, (1) a 


} ' ; : 
| | Sarva Aon ~ yoman who can throw down or kill lions, and (2) the wile of 
the armies) Nur Jahan was a skillful rider. In hunting, Sher Afgan Nur Jahan prior to her marriage with Jahangir, was 


No one can doubt Razia’s bravery and ability to lead 


even lions and leopards. apart from the deer, were a sure mmied 10 Sher Afgan, a nobleman of Akbar’s court. 
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ol literate females Was by no means less than today 


and an excess may not be beyond belief 


development 


\part 


The Indian Muslims 


attended to the 
side by \ ites. 


of hod: side with their literary acti 


from other reasons for the stability of their empire, the 
main reason for their conquests was their bodily 
Superiority. It cannot be said with certainty what 

existed for physical exercises; or if 


arrangement there 


there were any arrangement for bodily exercises jn 


schools. It is certain. however, that sports and exercises 
were a common feature of popular life of those da 5. 
and the nobility and the common people were equally 


interested init. The very mode of wartare required 


body. only 


strong ihe Kings and their nobles not 


Dut the 


’ 


the best acumen. 


political 


\ lost (>| 


needed ce DOSSCS 


skill in the art ol the Kings of 


independent nd all 


MIA Kall and 


highest Warlare. 


Delhi 


the VI 


their governors and rulers 
were for thei 

[hey 
[hey started with training 


ging. [his sort of 


ughu!l emperors 
bravery. a class by themselve: were trained in 


childhood. 
tent-pe 


irom 
archery and 


military Arts 


7 
~ &c 


in hiorse-riding 


was not confined to th ‘ the princesses, 


fraining DPINCes 


were instructed jn these arts, 
'§ education iT) the foregoing 


as dealt with in greater 


too, 
details in chapter on Women 
pages. *‘The princes of the Mughul dynasty were expect- 
vViedge, but their 


ed not OI to be versed in book Kno 
education included physical training side by side with 


the cultivation of intellects and 

loved hunting, was skilled in shooting and target- 
and adept in riding and swimming. Besides these 
their favourite indoor games were chess, 
chandal 


‘motions. Each one ol 


them 
ting, 
outdoor 
chaupar (backgammon), 
Manuec! writes! that the among the 


fPames, 


tash cards) and 


Mughuls, 


mandal. 


|. Jaffar, p. [54, 
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was initiated into the military art at the age ol 
ct" ad their bodies were inured to military exercises. 
fe nad made every individual of the Mughul family 
and unrivalled in heroic 


of 
fh in military arts 


prie!, it may be stated that during the time of the 


In : | 
iim Kings: considerable attention was given to body- 
5 
vi and physical exercises, side by side with other 


assilles of human life. The care of development ot 
the nobility and the 


e was not confined to 
They 


the general public were also fond of it. 
lected it and Were always alter its achievement. 


i 
yall - 
yer ee 


lain inthe life after death. In other words the 
quran prepares its volaries to develop their intellect, 
yuerstanding and physique in such a harmonious way 
jatthey become a perfect model of Islam. Side by 
je. a true Muslim gets himself fully equipped with 
il yselul, practical branches of learning calculated to 


yake him a useful member of society and good citizen 
1HEIR the state to which he belongs. 


CHAPTER VII 


CURRICULA AND 
FRAMERS 


lt was under the influence of the precepts of Islam ppunaleay 
$e tempora 
jd the traditions of the holy Prophet that the Muslims education 
ombined spiritual and temporal education so as to combined. 
mike them the teachers of the world. 


|. Quranic basis of education in Islam. 2. Spiritual 
and temporal education combined. 3. Curricula 


of studies in Islamic 


They carried 
countrieS—various stages : : = 
and details. 4. Aims and objects of the curriculum. he torch of learning and “arts ‘h distant eh oth 
5. Dars-i-Nizamiyyah. 6. —Its drawbacks. 7. yd lelped to revive the old classical learning which 
Shah Wali Ullah and his Family. 8. His works- id fallen in obseurity. The modern world is 
iransSlation of Quran in Persian. 9. Foundation ol adebted to the Muslims for their great contribution to 
Madrasa-i-R< f he ie adrasa. a centre > Ayr : 
laGrese-I-Ranimya: 10. —the Madrasa, a centre je present day civilisation, because the improvement 
of Muslim national awakening. I]. Shah ‘Abdul , . : 
le 4 po Pe ay eee art, Sclence and industry is based upon the discoveries 
Aziz. 12. —he continued the work and movement 
of Shah Waliullah. 13. 


Other religious revivalists. mide by the Arabs and other Muslims. They made vast 
[4. Mirza Mazhar Jan-i-Janan. 15. Mulla Nizam- 


and critical study of ancient knowledge, wrote exhaustive 
ud-Din’s FPamily—Dars-i-Nizamiyyah. 16, Uttar uwdeopious notes on them, and made them available 
Pradesh—seat of Muslim learning. w the succeeding generations of Europein nations. 
The Muslims never disregarded the spirit and demand 
ithe changing times; on the other hand, while they 
moduced original works of high quality and per- 
mnent value, they never hesitated to irrigate and let 
}w the fountains of intellect which had been lying 


[he idealogy of Islam 1s based upon the teachings 
of the holy Quran, which 


prescribes a delinite set of 
principles and regulations 


vOverning every aspect of 
human life. both individual and collective. 


pitched and dried since long. 
Quranic Education in Islam therefore bevins with the holy 
basis of | | 
education Quran. In fact all learning as well as arts, which a Mus- 


A casual study of the curricula adopted by Muslim 
in Islam. lim is directed to acquire and practise has for its main 


Curricula — 
tducationists in Islamic countries in medieval times oe See a 
object the desire tu understand and grasp the meaning ull show that it was drawn up with great care and countries 
of the Quran, because the grasp of the injunction of breadth of view in order to prepare youths to take tance 
the last revealed book, if fully observed, can lead a 


he world as it was, and to lead the nation to various details. 
man to live 


lanes. of educational advancement. Unfortunately, 
(vinite ond authentic information concerning curricula 


a successful life in this world, individually 
and collectively, and also to win spiritual reward and 
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adopted by Musljms in diflerent countries and at differen 
times has not been preserved, but there are occasional 
mentions in various books which can help a studeny 
of Islamic educational system give a fair ideq 
Oo] the principles on which education was based 
In Islamic countries As far «as the progress and 
development of education in India was concerned, the 
Cutriculum can be divided into three catezories—one 
foliowed in the Alghan period and the other in the 
time of the Mughuls. A third curriculum was drawn 
up in the period of East India Company and the British 


rule. 


[he first period begins with the twelfth century 
and ends with the sixteenth. During the first period 
the following books were included in the curriculum 


of the Darja-i-Fadi/. 


Syntax :-—Misbah ; Kaliya; Lubbul Albab, by Qazi 
Nasirudin al-Baidawi. Later, the Irshad by Qazi 


Shahabuddin, Daulatabadi was added 


Lircraiwe » Maqamat-i-bariri. An intensive — studs 


of the book was com pulsors 


Logic ; Sharah-j-Shamsiyyah 
Islamic Lav Hidayah. 
Principles of Islamic Law:  Manar-ul-AnWat and Its 


commentaries and Usul-ul-Bazdaw! 


Jafsir: (Commentary on th Quran) Madarik, Kash- 


shal and Baidaw). 


Mashariq-ul-\nWwal, 
Mishkat-ul- 


lradition) 
and text O} 


Hadith: (Apostolic 
Masabih-us-Sunnah 


Masabih. 


lasawn uf} ‘ (Mysticism) Awaril by Sheikh 


Suhrwardy ;  Fasusul Hikam and 


solasticism)-Sharahus-Sharif-Karan » and 


Shahabuddin 


a little later, 
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Naqdun Nusus and Lama’‘at by Fakhruddin 
lraqi. 
in some 


places, Famhid (Introduction) of Abu Shakur Salmi. 


This curriculum continued without any amendment 


for nearly two centuries, 


lhe second period of the curriculum in the Sub-Con- 


yoent began When Fatchullah Shirazi arrived tn India on 
ie invitation of “Adil Shah, king of Bijapur. On _ the 
yjnn's death he moved to the court of Akbar where he 
ys welcomed for his literary accomplishments. Fateh- 
lah Shirazi revised the curriculum and made additions 
w the courses, then current. These changes were approy 
id by the scholars of those times The chief feature of 
ihe curriculum was that a further impetus was civen to 
ihe introduction of rational learning by adding books 
on philosophy, logic and scholasticism. 
vere liked by scholars and educationists o! those days. 
fhe fullowing curriculum will give an idea of the changes 
mide in the old curriculum at the suggestion of Fateh- 
lah Shirazi, This has been taken from Aljuz-ul-Lataif 
»y Shah Waliullah. 


lhese changes 


Sway: Kafiya, Sharah Jamu. 
love: Sharah Shamsiyyah, Sharah Matali. 
‘amie Law: Sharah Waqaya (complete). 


rinciples of Islamic Law ; tussami and selected por- 


tions of Tawadih and Talwih. 


Tofsir : Madarik Masahib ; Shimail, Tirmizi and a 


portion of Sahih Bukhari 


Tosawwuf and Suluk (Mysticism): Awarif , Rasail-i- 
Nagshbandia, Sharah-i-R ubaiyyat-i-lami ; Muqad- 


ma-i-Sharah-i-Lama’at : M uqadma-i-Naqdum 
Nusus, 
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Scholastics ; Shlarah-ul-\gaid Nasifi. with 


comments of Khayali ; Sharah \iawqil 


Philosophy : Sharah Hidayat-ul-Hikmah 


Rhetorie > Mukassar and Mutawwa! 
Wedicine . 
QOanun). 


\lojaz-ul-Qanun (abridgement o! Avicenna’s 


{stronomy and Mathematics : Several treatises, | 


Now we would deal with the *‘‘Dars-i-Nizamiyyah” 


Which in modihed form 


(Nizamiyvah Curriculum) 


nores ane 


i fF 


Sharh-i-Waqaya (First two 


righ: (Islamic Law). 
books) ; Hidayah (Last two books). 


Nur-ul-Anpwar: 


psul-ul-Figh (Principles of Islamic Law) : 
(Mabad): 


Taudili-ut-Talwik ; Musallamuth-thubut 
Kalamiyyah), 
Tafsir (Commentary) :—Jalalain ; Baldawi 


yadith : Mushkat-ul-Masabih. 


Sholasticism : Sharah-i-Mawaqif : Mir Zahid : Sharah- 
-Agaid Nasafi ; Sharah Aqaid Jalal. 


still holds the field in Arabic Madrasalis It iS erroneous 
to associate WDars-i-Nizamiyyah with the Nizamiyyah, Rhetoric; Mukhtasir-ul-Ma’ani ; Mutawwal (Upto Ma 
the university founded by Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Seljuk ana qultu), 
\liniste Baghdad. the curricultim was first formu te | AY ae a : | 
linister at Baghd ne oh v | bs | Metamaties > Khulasat-ul-Hisab ; Euchd (Book I): 
lated by Mulla Nizamiuddin whom we have already men: Tashrih-ul-Aflak ; Qaushjiyyah ; Snarah Chaghmini 
tioned. The curriculum followed in his time was the (Chapter 1), 
same: as mentioned by Shah Waltullah, He added to 
it considerably. The amendments and additions were The real aim of this curriculum was : pel 
Objects oO 
based on the principles laid down by Sheikh ‘Abdullah ) the 
| |. Firstly, to develop among the students the power curriculum | 
and Fatehullah Shirazi, viz, to increase the number of ) : | 
lo think and ponder, rather than to stuff the mind with 


books dealing with national scienecs ~The books includ: 


ed in the Dars-i-Nizamiyyah are detatied below 


formation. Consequently, emphasis was laid on sub- 
jes which cullivated thinking power and ability to 
 jidge, It Was to achieve this aim that more books than 
oie On Logic, philosophy and scholastics were included 
ind the books in themselves were such as helped to 


ktivyioloe) Mizan. Munshaib. Sar! Mir. Pan; Gan 


7ubdah., Fusul-i-Akbary, Shativah. 


Nehv-i-Mir, Sharah-i-\iat Amul: Hidayatull 


eee whieve the ain. 
Nahyv : Kaltivah ; Sharah Jam 
Logic: Sharhush-Shamiyyah: Sultan-ul-Uloom ; Risalt Secondly, to overcome dilliculty in grasping the 
-Mir Zahid: Mulla Jalal: Suehra: Kuba: ag) MOUgMIS OR others. While iv is important for the stu- 
lsagholi; Tahzib; Sharah Tahzib; Qutb: with dents to think over a problem by self-effort, itis no less 
Mir. important to fully comprehend the thoughts spoken or 
1" 7 | Written by others, ‘‘The fore-most feature of the curri- 
Philosophy :  Sharah Liidavat-ul-Hikmat : Shamsr a Rs 
met ery Pe tulum which the Mulla had in view was Lo cultivate and 
dZivna . Sadar ' 
| | develop the students’ power of grasp in order to enable 
it to comprehend books of every branch of learning 
1. Nadvi, p. 100 ; ind art by self-study, on completing the course No one 
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can deny the fact that a full mastery over the books of 
Dars-1-Nizamiyvyah, leaves no work of Arabic beyond the 
student—evo4! not attainable 


mental grasp of the 


through the older curriculum!. 


“Such books on these sciences were sought out fog 
inclusion in the course as had condensed texts rather 
than detailed. written in a language not so simple as to 
be easily comprehended. While the former was meant to 
foster in the student the ability to think for himself, the 
latrer viz. the inclusion of difficult abstruse texts, ensured 
that, on completion of the course, the students felt no 


difficulty in comprehending the thoughts of others: 


Due attention was paid to make the course as _ brief 
as possible. Only one or two books on every branch of 
science were included and that too in an abridged form, 
Some of the books were included partially) But all 
these books were usually the most abstruce books on 
these sciences Resides being brief, the curriculum had, 
as said above, one great advantave in ‘hat it cultivated 
the habit of self-thinking and developed the power of 
self-study. As the branehes of science which contribute 
the most to the cultivation of habit of self-thinking are 
logic, philosophy, scholastics etc., the number of bookg 
on these sciences was greater than on other branches of 
learning such as Tafsir, Hadith, Fiqh and literature, for 
cach of wich only one book or two were prescribed, 
Vars-i-Nizamiyyah, is not the real Dars-i-Nizamiyyah, 
Many of the books now in use did not exist in the 
time of Mulla Nizamuddin, e.g. Mulla Hasan, Hamdullah 
Hashya (Commentary) Ghulam Yahya, Qazi Mubarak’, 


Here is another observation by Moulana Shibli 


[. Maqalat-i-Shibli, Vol. IIT, p. 100. 
2, Gilani Vol. I, p. 305. 
3, Madgqalat-i-Shible. Vol. III. p. 101. 
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“[t needs special mention that great portion of 
ihe curriculum, known today as_ Dars-i-Nizamiyyia 
which the people have so tenaciously stuck, has 
90 concern with the original Dars-i-Nizamiyyah 
or instance, Fiamdullah and Mulla Hasan. includ- 
oj in the ctirrent curriculum were not written by the 
me Of Mulla Nizamuddin. Qazi Mubarak too was not 
qduded in the original course. Ghulam Yahya was 
sotto be traced atall. Onthe contrary, many of the 
pooks included in the original course have been removed 
The courses Mentioned by Moulana Abdul ‘Ali (son of 
youlana Bahr-ul-Uloom) as in vogue in his time, include 
sharah-l-Hikmat which is no longer in use. Similarly he 
included music in the course, but today its very 


mention is tO Commit an act of impiety ! 


The curriculum, Known as a Dars-i-Nizamiyyah to- 
dav 18. aS follows : 


Eyomelogy : Mizan ; Munshaib : Panj Ganj ; Zubdah: 
Dastur-ul-Mubtadi > Sarf Mir - 
Fusul-i-Akbari ; Shafiyah. 


Ilim-us-Sigha ; 


Stax; Nahy Mir; Miatu Amil : Sharah-i-Miati 
Amil ; Hidayat-un-Nahv Katiyah : Sharah-i-Jami. 


lig’ Sughra ; Kubra ; Isaghoji ; Qala Aqul ; Tahzib ; 
Sharah.i-Tahzib: Qutbi; Mir Qutbi; Mulla Hasan; 
Hamdullah ; Qazi Mubarak : Mir Zahid: Commen- 
lary on Mir Zahid, by Ghulam Yahya; Mulla 
Jalal ; Sharah-i-Sullam ; and, in some _ institutions 
Annotations of Abdul ‘Ali on Mir Zahid and Sharah 
Sullam by Mulla Mobin. 


"hisies and Metaph\sics : 
Bazigha. 


Maibazi: Sadra: Shams-i- 


| Magalat; Vol. If, p. 124. 


Durs-'- 


Nizamivyalh, 


Its draw- 
backs. 
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Figh : (Islamic Law) Sharh-ul-Waqaya, (First two boot 
Hidayah (last two books) | 
Usul-i-Figh ; (Principles of Muslim Law), Nurul ANWar. 
Taudih ; Talwih ; Musallamuth Thabut. 
lafsir (Commentary) : Jalalain: RBaidawi (Upto Surah 
Bayr). 
Hadith (Tradition): Sahih Bukhari; Muslim Mo’: 
Tirmizt ; Abu Daud ; Nasai ; [bn-i-Majah. 
Principles of Hadith: Sharh-i-Nukhbat-ul-Fikr. 
Scholasticism : Sharahi-Aqaidun’ WNasafi;  Khayalj- 
Mir Zahid Umur Ammah. 
<heotoric ; Mukhtasar-ul.Maani : Mutawwal (Upto 
Maana qultu) 
Literature: Nafhat-ul-Yaman ; State Muallagat ; 
(lamasa ; Diwan of Mutanabbi (selections) ; 


Viugamat Hariri (Selection). 
Mathematics ; hulasat-ul-lisab. 


Geometry: Euclid (Book 1): and in some instituuons 
upto Book IV. 


Astronomy: Tasrih Sharh  Tasrih-ul-Aflak ; Sharh 
Chaghmin1. 
Law of Inheritance: (Faraz) —Sharifiyya. 
Dialectics : Rashidiyyah.! 
The above curriculum, generally known as the 
Dars-i-Nizamiyyvah, has certain disadvantages and draw- 
backs which, it is felt, call for its modification, and, in 


some places, steps have been taken in this direction to 


make it suit the needs of the times and environments : 


|. Nadvi, pp. 104-105, Sufi, pp. 120—124. 


14) 


(1) Undue emphasis has been laid on means due to 
yuch the students lose sight of real aim and take the 
neans (0 be the end itself. Etymology and syntax are 
in indispensable aid to learning the language and 
acquire accuracy in its use, but it does not justify 
ie inclusion of 15 books on grammar, specially 
yhen the literature has been allotted only three or four 
hooks. The end of grammar teaching is to gain mastery 
over literature, not to master the grammar itself 
jimilarly logic has for its end the cultivation of power 
ponder and think accurately. But inclusion of 15 
books on the subject unduly emphasises its importance 
yiving the impression that the learning of logic was an 
md in itself and the ultimate object of its teaching was 
nothing but to have a mastery of the subject. Moreover, 
‘the books included in the curriculum largely contain 
matter irrelevant to the subject. Mulla Hasan, Hamd- 
lah, Qadi and the like are supposed to deal with the art 
logic, but treat of problems of public affairs and philo- 
iophy more than those of logic.”” 


(2) True thatthe aim of a scholar should be to 
ink Out solution of a proplem and to grasp the 
hhoughts of others: but it does not mean that the 
uquirement of knowledge for its sake should be totally 
gored. Itis important to develop the ability to think 
ud ponder; but to create a yearning for knowledge is 
much a necessitv, so that a student may use his capa- 
iilities for acquisition of more and more knowledge. It 
‘§ also true, that a student who, after finishing his 
hooling, continues his interest in study, can acquire 

ihilin the learning or art of his choice but this cannot 
le expected of every student. It is therefore indispensa- 
Ne that, with the cultivation of their thinking power, 
tier minds should be stored with useful and important 
formation. 


fhe number o! books and 
the curriculum is 


_ 
(2) 


treatises included If 


so large that it is difficult, if nog 


Impossible. to acquire complete mastery of them 


(4) Scanty attention 1s given to Tafsir, Hadith 


dng 


literature, considering their pre-eminence 


(5) Some 


ignored. 


important subjects have becn totally 


History. Geography, lim-1-] jaz-ul-Quran 


lToponomy, and Creology have been paid little attention 


For al] its short-conjings, however, the curriculum 


has produced many met of talents and note 


The completion of the course does not ensure the 
highest dttamment In any special branch of science ye] 
it developes in the scholar the ability to attain perfection 
the sell-ellort, If 


dispenses with dependence on otiiers for help. ! 


If branch olf learning ol his choice DD) 


In dealing with the problem of framing curriculg 


of studics in two centurics [followine the death of 
Aurangzeb it will not be out ol pluce to describe, in 
more detail, the services rendered bY the lamuilies of 
Lwo distinguished vOlarics oO! Islamic learnine VIZ Shah 
Walit-ullah and Mulla Nizamuddin,. a briel mention oat 
whom has already been made 
Alter Aurangzeb s death, the Mughul empire was 
im the process Ol disinteeration and decay [tis reall 
surprising that the eighteenth century, when the Iitera 


ture and art had been deprived of central and provincial 


siaie s pulronage, produced intellectual wiants unknown 


- — 


|. The short-comings of this curmeulum have been full 


discussed by Moulana Shibli in his memorandum appended to 


the repert on RKelormation of curriculum of Dar-ul-‘Uloom, 


Hyderabad, He has not only advised the removal of the defect 


but suewested methods for their removal 


_sheol produced the ‘Ulema who were the pride of their 
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tlie seven centuries of Muslim rule. There were, 
, of course, saints and scholars like Mujaddid 
jaf Sani and Sheikh Abdul Haque, but the great 
quires like Shah Waliullah was born only in the 
,jghteenth century. He, on the one hand preached to 
he straying Musliins again to tread the right path of 
yam and thus completed the Sheikh 
yyhaddith ; while. on the other, he restored among 


mission of 


hem political unity and assembled them on the battie- 
geld of Panipat as one nation. 

In this field of education the most noted families Shah Wali- 
yere those of Shah Waliullah and Mulla Noizamuddin. ullah and 


| his Pamily. 
shah Waliullah was a descendent of Mufti Shamsuddin 


who was the first to arrive in this Sub-Continent. Sheikh 
Wajihuddin, the grandfather of Shah Waliullah was 
oe a Scholar and an adept in the military arts. 
He held the rank of a lieutenant in the imperial army 
of Shahjahan and ‘Alamgir. Sheikh Wajihuddin had 
three sons. One of them, Sheikh Abdur Rahim, was 
ihe father of Shah Waliullah. The former received 
ducation from Abur Raza, Hafiz Syed ‘Abdullah and 
Abul Qasim Akbarabadi in his child-hood Later, he 
dudied extensively and carried the torch of knowledge 
throughout the northern India. He established a school 
ut Delhi, Known after him as Madrasah Rahimiah.! This 


ie in the Pak-Hind Sub-Continent and who, on the 

one hand, benefited people of every nook and corner of 

Hindustan with the blessings of the apostolic Tradition ; 

ind on the other, revived among the Muslims the spirit of 
holy war; Once more dinning into the ears of men with 
‘hve mentality, the hymn of freedom to the ringing of 
ihe sword, 


Be 
a 
“~~ 
- 


l. Now known a; ‘Mehdiyon ka chowk’ outside the Delhi 
«Gite at Delhi. 
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Shah Waliullah was born In lll4 A.H. (170 
towards 


4 A.Da 
W dS the 


the close of Auranozeh's relen. As 


custom in those days, the Shah beoin to learn at the 
age O! five. Having finished the Ouran within a short 
time, he turned to Persian and Arabic Ry fifteen 


he had completed his education in 
tary. 


lradition, Commen 


Islamic Jurisprudence, Rhetoric Scholasticism 


literature, logic. philosophy, 


the 


medicine. and 


Dasa 


astronom\ 


mathematics Therealter ceremonials of 


Bandi, the conferment of robe of honour. were bong 


through, and he was permitted to 
his father’s death, he 


take Up teaching On 
taught in 


In 1143 A.H. (] 


viecca lol 


Miadrasah RKahiniah sor 
On pil- 
Ll radition 
Fidallah and 
ned the Lay (pilerimage} 


}2 years. /31 A.D.) he went 
mstruction in 


Sheikh M 


orimage to 
under Sheikh Abu Jahir, 
Shetkh Tajuddin. 


he came back 


apostolic 
ahnmud 
Having perfor) 
twice, tO Hindustan and resumed teaching 


mre feSsIon. 


Simultaneously with it, he commenced — writing 
and compiling books lte translated the Qurag 
into Persian which was the second translation of the 
Quran in this Sub-Continent [lis translation o} the 
Quran and other works, which are more than 50 if 
number and rank with the works of Iniuim Ghazzali and 
Razi. led him into troubles, ever ne\ The trans 
lation of the Quran had dealt a severe blow (to the per 
sonal interests of the Pseudo-\ullahs who lived on the 
money extorted [rom the ignorant people in the name @ 
religion. He was branded with (Fatwas of Kull 

(heathenism). and tortured. (once Ceriain HY POCcriles 


with anti-Islamic leanings, aimed at his life. But Me 


continued with lis teaching, preaching, writing and Was 


engaged in propauating his unperturbed. N@ 


rohit 


bate SSal Ll 


world'y calamity could lead him from. the 


When Najal Khan, 


lis iris dislocated [O 


astra 
path 


had 


provoked by Shah s enemies, 


him from writing te 


prevent 


inthe Pak-Hind Sub-Continent. 
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jid not desist from his favourite pursuit of writing 


yd compilation of books and struggled till his death to 
achieve his life-aim. 


Onthe one hand, his self-seeking opponents were Foundation 


jrayed against him; on the other, were gathering around Se 


h-i- 


tim, like moths around the lamp, the seekers of truth Rahimya 


io tread the right path in the light of the message of 
inet Cnlightened leader. The number of the pupils, 
jisciples and other seekers of instruction grew too large 
for the premises of the Madrasah Rahimiah within which 
the teaching could no longer be done satisfactorily. 
Mohammad Shah allotted to him a magnificent building 
vithin the city of Delhi. He moved from "’Menhdiyon’”’ 
iod began his pursuit of teaching and instruction in the 
aw building. In those days this school was one ot 
the greatest seats of higher learning (Dar-ul-‘Uloom) 
The school in which 


Shah Wali Ullah his four sons, and Moulana Shah 


Muhammed Ishague, Moulana Abdul Ghani, successively 
imparted instruction for a century and a half functioned 


most successfully and won reputation for efficient and 
wperior teaching. But the fatal grip of time spares no 


one; After the death of Moulana Mohammad Musa in 


2 AH. (1856 A.D) and later when Moulana Abdul 


Ghani migrated to Mecca, there was none left to look after 


It management. The school lost its glory and, to crown 
ihe tragedy, the populace plundered it in 1857 and raised 
iheir OWn dwellings on its ruins. The only trace of the 
«hool now in evidence is the name of the quarter of 


~ the city known as Madrasah Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 


The ¢ schoo! was not the seat of learning alone, it 


served simultaneously as the centre of a religion political 


movement which infused a new spirit of revival among 
the Muslims in the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. The rays from the centre were spreading in 
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frdition and in the principles of Wali Ullahi Movement 
all directions, illuminating every nook and corner, far while his father-in-law Moulana Noorullah helped the 
and near. \ sroup of the ‘Ulema and the nobles formed completion of his studies in Islamic Law (Fiqha). The 
inthe time of the Shah was bent on completing the hool reached the zenith of reputation in the time ot 
mission of Shah Wali Ullah, by pen and the sword. On Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. Pupils from Kashmir, Afghanistan. 
the pattern of this school of Delhi, several schools in palkh and Bukhara attended the lectures of Shah ‘Abdul 
different parts of the country were established. They ‘Aziz. and bowed out of veneration to his erudition and 
aimed at diffusion of knowledge, as well as to re-inforce character. He had exireme affection and kindness for 
the Wali Ullahi Movement. The notable supporters of the his pupils and taught them with unremitting Zeal. 
movement, among the scholars, were Moulana Muham- These intrinsic qualities of bis character drew thousands 
mad Ashig Phulehti, Maulvi: Noorullah Budhanvy and of scholars around him. 


Moulana Muhammed Amir Kashmiri: and among the 
nobles, Nawab Najib-ud-Doulah and _  Hafiz-ul-Mulk 
Rahmat Khan. Hafiz-ul-Mulk awarded monthly 
Stipend to hundreds of students. Nawab Najib-ul- 
Doulah was a faithful disciple of Wali Ullah. He 
started Najibabad School to promote the spread of 
the method of teaching of Shah Wali Ullah, known 
as Wali Ullahi ‘Tariqa-i-Ta‘lim. At this institution 
free education was provided + Another school was 
started at Rae Bareilly in Takia Shah I/mullah. Syed 
4hmad Barelvi was born in this Daira (place of learning). 
[he third centre of this movement was the school ol 
Mulla Muhammad Mo‘in, in Sindh, with which was 
associated the celebrated Shah ‘Abdul Latif Bhatal. 


Politically, the time of Shah ‘Abdul *Aziz was much He conti- 
worse than that of Shah Wali Ullah. Shah *Abdul ‘Aziz nae te. 
had to keep alight the candle of knowledge and action my 
gainst winds and darkness all around. “‘He, first Waliullah 
of all, directed his attention to dispel through his 
caching, preaching and writings, the wrong notions 
about Islamic doctrines and morale that had gripped 
the minds of the populace. In practice, he intended to 
wean the people from other religious leaders and = scho- 
ts and attract them to himself and prevent the 
opponent groups from interfering with the growth of 
hismovement. This was the tirst phase of Imam ‘Abdul 
‘Air's programme. The second phase was the organi- 
ation of a centre of publicity for his revolutionary 
Shah ‘Abdul On the death of Shah Wali Ullah in 1176 A.H, message...With Isma‘il Shaheed, Syed Ahmed Barelvi and 
Pair (1762 A.D.) his son. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, was unanimously Moulana ‘Abdul Hai as its members. In his own place he 

hailed as his successur, while seventeen years of age, appointed Shah Muhammad Ishaque. The real aim of 
Imam ‘Abdul ‘Aziz was to make this party act in future 
orthe removal of evils and weakness of the kingdom of 
Delhi; in other words, this party was to serve as the pro- 
‘sional government. Apparently the atmosphere of Delhi 
was not congenial to this aim ; it was, therefore, inevi- 
lable that the party should move to the north-west region 


inhabited by the warrior race of the Afghans. As 


By thal time he had completed his studies but had not 
achieved full comprehension of the doctrines of Wal- 
Ullah. Attention was, therefore, first paid to the 
completion of his learning on the pattern set by linam 
Wali Uliah Moulana Muhammad ‘Ashig and Moulana 
Muhammad Amin instructed him in the science of 


— —~» 2 —— 


|. For details refer to Shah Wali Ullah by Moulana Sindhi, p. 156. 


Other re- 
(gious re- 


Vivalists. 
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among the Alghans the leader-ship of a Saiyyid was 
likely to gain immediate popularity. Syed Ahmad 
Shaheed was appointed the leader of the party and 
‘Moulana Isma‘il Shaheed and Moulana ‘Abdul Hai were 
to be his viziers.'. On the one hand, this line of action 
was chalked out for the people 
the Shah with his three 
associates was engaged in 


; while, on the other, 
brothers and 

teaching, preaching and 
writing and compiling books. The works of Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz in no way suffer by comparison with the writings 
of Shah Wali Ullah. Shah ‘Abdul Qadir and Moulana 
Rafi‘uddin translated the Quran severally. Shah [sm‘il 


Shaheed wrote Tabagat and TJaqviat-ul Iman. Moulana 


Muhammed Ishaque translated into Urdu a book of 


Tradition, entitled the Mishkat. A large number of other 
books were also written. 


On the death of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Moulana 
Muhammed Ishaque succeded him as the head of the 
school. Moulana Syed Ahmad Shaheed toured the 
different provinces of the Pak-Hind Sub-Continent and 
created a yearning for freedom among the Muslims, 
Accompanied by Shah Ism‘il, he started for the tribal 
territory on the Western borders where they met their 
martyrdom in 1246 A.H. (1831 A.D.). 
in 1258 A.H. (1843 AD.) Shah Muhammad 
Ishaque with his family and dependents migrated to 
Mecca A Board with Moulana Mamulk ‘Ali, 
dent, and Moulana Qutbuddin of Delhi, Moulana 
Muzaffar Husain of Kandhla and Moulana ‘Abdul Ghaai 
was formed at VDethi for administering the affairs of the 
school and fwustering its movement. 


Twelve years 
later, 


as Pres 


It was a stop-gap 
arrangement to keep alive the movement and the school 
as there was no one available to head the institution 


AT 


!, Sindhi, pp. 70-71. 
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and the Movement as true successor of Shah Wali Ullah. 
Moulaka ‘Abdul Ghani was only twentyfive at the time 

but was universally known for bis saintliness and piety. 

He discharged his duties admirably well till 1272 A.H. 
(1856 A.D.). Meanwhile, Moulana Rashid Ahmad 
Gangohi and Moulana Muhammad Qasim _ received 
instructions in apostolic tradition from Shah ‘Abdul 
Ghani and derived spiritual inspiration and accom- 
plishments from him. | hey, under his tutorship, received 
all the blessings which a worthy pupil can acquire from 

, tutor of skill and ability. As men capable to prove 
their Worth as the true successors of Shah Wali Ullah 
were not available. Shah Abdul Ghani, on the death 
of Moulana Muhammad Musa, the nephew of Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, migrated to Mecca. Muhammad Musa 
was survived by his son, Abdus Salam and a daughter. 
There wasno one left to look after the education of 
Abdus Salam. The pursuit of learning that had been 
in vogue in this family for generation was, therefore, 
discontinued. The same year, the school was plundered 
bythe populace during the chaos that ensued in the 
wake of war of independence and damaged too exten- 
sively 10 serve again the school purpose. The 
literary atomsphere and glory were atalow ebb. Hence 
the school could not be revived at Delhi. Moulana 
Qasim *Ali, therefore founded a Dar-ul-‘Uloom (Univer- 
sity) at Deoband in 1263 A.H. (1866 A.D ). The Dar- 
ulUloom still flourishes in Hindustan and occupies the 


foremost place among a multitude of Arabic institutions. 


Besides the family of Shah Wali Ullah there were, 
in the vicinity of Delhi, two more families, enjoying 
wide reputation for literary pursuits. One of them 
belonged to the literary lineage, of Mujaddid Alaf Sani. 
Among the literateures of this lineage the famous Persian 
poet, Mirza Mazhar ‘Ali Jan-i-Janan ranks the foremost. 
Mirza Maghar, 3 as a mystic, poet, commanded respect 


1 SO 1S] 


of the high and the low alike, he, yet met his martyrdom 
probably at the hands of another sect. His successors 
Qazi Sanaullah of Panipat and Shah Ghulam ‘Alj oJ 
Delhi, enjoy wide reputation Ihe tormer has written 
a number of books; including Tafsir-i-Mazhar. 


arnir 2 under his father, and after his death he studied 
fil the age of 24 years and acquired full mastery 
of rational and traditional learning under Mulla 
Ali Quli, Amanullah Banarsi and Moulvi Ghulam 
Nagshband. hereafter, he took up teaching. The 


At the same time Maulvi Sanaullah. a descendent o} Mulla’s reputation rests on his literary works ; but he 
Shah ‘Abdul Haq Mohaddith of Delhi, was also putting s known still better for framing the Dars-i-Nizamiyyah 
in his best efforts to promote the knowledge of apostolie Segnemeedewith his father, and was“ completed 
tradition His tather and grand-tather had Written at his blessed hands. The Mutla's reputation had spread 
commentaries in Persian on Sahih Bukhari and Muslim o all direction and offices of dignity were within his 
Maulvi Sanaullah, too, has to his credit the translations mach forthe mere asking: but he lived a life of self- 
into Persian of Sahih Bukhari and Shimayil of Tirmizi. ibnegation and contentment. He suffered continued 
sarvation for days with fortitude but kept aloof from 
<a Another celebrated family ol the time was that o| men of means and wealth. He died of stone in the blad- 
Din’s Family Mulla Nizamuddin, who enjoys immortal fame as the der on 9th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 1168 A.H. (1775 A.D.). 
Cia framer of Dars-i-Nizamiyvyah. One of his ancestors. 
| Mulla ‘Alauddin Ansari settled at  Barnawa in the Mulla Nizamuddin left behind several sons of whom 
Sub-Continent and a descendent olf his, Mulla the ablest and the most erudite was the _ celebrated 
Qutbuddin, father of Mulla Nizamuddin on completion Babr-ul-‘Uloom, Moulana ‘Abdul ‘Ali. He was of seven- 
of his studies set up as a4 teacher in Sihalit and continued teen When Mulla Nizamuddin died. He shifted from 
in his benevolent profession till he met his martyrdom. Lucknow to Shahjahanpur and was reverentially received 
falling a victim fo the agelong enmity of two rival by Hafiz-ul-Mulk who especially set up a school where 
groups, Usmani and Ansar in 1103 A.H. (1691 A.D.). Moulana Bahr-ul-‘Uloom continued to lecture for twenty 
The emperor Auranezeb on a report of the ine years. When anarchy overtook Rohilkhand, he moved 
dent, punished the attackers and murderers and allot (0 Rampur on an invitation from Nawab Faizullah. 
ted two spacious houses to the bereaved family in There he stayed for 5S years. Later he went to Bohar 
fucknow and Nizamuddin with his whole — family and therefter on an invitation from Nawab Muhammad 
shifted to their new abode Farangi Mahal at Lucknow, ‘Ali Khan. ruler of Arcot to Madras, where he passed 
which now became a seat of learning and action remaining days of his life. The Nawab built a 
Mulla Qutbuddin had four sons. Mulla Asad, Mulla school in which he resided with his pupils. The strug- 
Saeed, Mulla Nizamuddin and Mulla Raza. In res: gles for the succession that followed the death of Nawab 
pect of erudition, none of them could be given a_ preler- Muhammed ‘Ali did not detract from his prestige and 
ence to the others, but the reputation of Mulla Nizam- esteem, He carried on his work of teaching and 
uddin as the Iramer of the Dars-i-Nizamiyyah, stands instruction without uninterruption till his death on the 
unshared by his brothers. When his father died, Mulla 12th of Rajab 1235 A.H. (1820 A D.). 


Nizamuddin was only fourteen years of age. He had started 


Moulana Bahr-ul-‘Uloom wasa prolific writer and 
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the best teacher of his age. He is distinguished for his 
vast erudition and his efforts to diffuse knowledge - 
not for inquiries and researches like Shah Wali Ullah. 
Nor did he use his position aS a teacher for promoung 
religious-political movements like Shah Wali Ullah and 
Shab ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, except taking a slight share in the 
local politics of the Karnatik. ‘Allama Shibli’s obser- 
vation that “since the beginning of Islam, no man with 
such vast accomplishment was ever born jn Indja, may 
be right in so far as it goes, yet, it is not fair to rank 
Moulana ‘Abdul *Ali with the great inquirers and re- 
searchers like Ibnm-i-Khuldun and Shah Wali Ullah, as has 
been done by Moulana Sulaiman Nadyi. Moulana ‘Abdul 
‘Ail’s greatness lies in his erudition, not in inquiries 


and researches. 


Of the three sons ol the Moulana, all shared his 
zeal for diffusion of secular and religious learning, 
most prominent of them being Mouly: Abdur Rab who, 
on the death of Moulana Bahr-ul--Uloom shifted to 
Lucknow. The fact can not be ignored that during the 
period of political decadence various individuals of 
his family, as well as his pupils kept the torch of know- 
ledge and religion alight Many other scholars, too, 
contributed their best eflorts but the laurels of prece- 
dence go to this family. 

OY the other families olf ‘Ulema, special mention 
may be made of the *‘Ulama ol Bilgram. The most 
famous among them were Syed ‘Abdul Jalil and his son, 
Syed Muhammad. But Hisam-ul-Hind Ghulam ‘Al 
Azad, a pupil of the reputed Syed Mohammad, eclipsed 
both his teacher and his father. He was born in 114] 
\.H. (1704 A.D.) went to Mecca for pilgrimage at the 
age of 34, and on return from Mecca he was received 
with great veneration by Nawab Nizam-ud-Doulal 


Nasir Jang, the son of Asif Jah, the ruler of the 
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necean Where he breathed his last in 1199 A.H. (1785 
4,.D.), 


The region, now Known as the Uttar Pradesh, was Uttar Pra- 
desh—seat 
days. of Muslim 


: -arning 
very town and city was the cradle of knowledge and learning 


the centre of learning and literature in those 


ts. Students from far off places came there for acquir- 
mg KnoWledge. ‘“*In this province the nobles and the 
nity had established schools in villages situated within 
fyeorten miles of each other. At these institutions 
kolures Were given by the scholars of ability and repute. 
The students from far-flung places were attracted to 
ese Institutions. There were endowments or free-grant 
wids for them. Shah Pir Muhammad and Mulla 
Ghulam Naqshband, and, later on, the *Ulema of Frangi 
Muhal at Lucknow : Moulana ‘Abdus Salam at Dewa : 
Mulla “Ali Quit at Jais; Aman Ullah Banarsi at Banaras ; 

Sed Abdul Jalil and Syed Muhammad at Bilgram ; 

Sheikh Mohibullah, Qazi Mohammad Asaf and Sheikh 

Muhammad Afzal; Mulla Mahmud Jaunpuri at Jaun- 

pur; Qazi Mubarak at Mau ; Moulana Bahr-ul-*Uloom 

ad Mulla Hasan at Rampur; Mulla’ tlamidullah 

Sandelvi at Sandila ; Moulvi Fazl-c-limam and his son. 

Moulvi Fazl-e-Haque and others...all were engaged in 
itaching profession and in writing and compilation of 
moks, Besides there were other centres of learning 
i Chirayya Kote and Walidpur in Azamgarh district, 
‘Shahjahanpur, Bareilly and Pilibhit in Rohikhand, and 
i Ghazipur, Farrukhabad. FPateherah, 
Datanagar. 


Badaun and 


At this period, Moulvi Syed Dildar ‘Ali of Lucknow 
nd Tafazzul Husain Kashmiri enjoyed great reputation. 
Syed Dildar ‘AW is reckoned as the first Shia Mujtahid 
the Sub-Continent. lafazzul tlusain was an adept 
i Mathematics and a reputed philologist. Even during 
is tenure as Chief Minister to Asaf-ud-Doulah. Nawab 
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{ Oudh, he did not renounce his plain living, and contj. 


nued his activitics as an author and compiler ol books! 


In regard to educational activities, Bihar stands 


next to Dell and the Uttar Pradesh. several! LOWnNS, 


cities and villages in Bihar were the centres of learning 
in past times, most of them were well-known. during 


thre period of political decadence. for men of learning 


and eruditfon “In Bihar, most of the people of noble 
birth and afiluent circumstances usually possessed the 
ever-lasting wealth ol art and literature. Free lyrom 


care for worldly needs, they served the art and literature 


to their utmost by teaching and Iecturing at ther 


residences lhe noblemen. not blessed with vilf OF 


knowledge, in order to maintain their prestize among 


their contemprarics, kept scholars and doctors of Jaw 


and religion attached to themselves. [hey endowed 
properties and awarded stipends to students, hoping 


SPOT [huis act oO] harity. | here 


redemption in alter I[:fc 

were several schools in large cities of Bihar like Patna 
and Sabsaram. lhe school of Khangal at Phulwart was 
an institution of great repute I 
Mahal of Lucknow and was well-known [ar 
without 


shared prestige with 


Farang! 
and wide. It carried on 
splendid 
Khangah of Shah Kabir is stul 


teaching activities 


interruption. The school-building of the 


school attached to the 


[his institution in ltormer times was. the 


cxislant 
fountain-head of literary inspiration and spiritual 
benedictions, [here were many towns, besides le 


foregoing notable institutions, well-known as centres 


(them being 


Gilan and 


of learning most note-worthy AMON? 


Dayanwan, Muhiuddinpur, Nagar Nehsa, 


[sthanwan. \1 (hese places several scholars o! repule 


taught successively for a considerable leneth of time. 


|. Maqalat-e-Shibli, Vol. (If, p. 103. 
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The ‘Ulema in other provinces. too, did not ignore 
jr Obligations in respect of promotion of learning. 
phey Carried on their duty in this regard in their own 
yay. In Bengal ‘Ali Vardi Khan had a fascination for 
knowledge and arts. On his invitation, a number of 
gholarsand men of erudition assembled at Murshid- 
Vardi: Khan 


eratuilies. It made 


iad. the then capital of Bengal. Ali 
pstowed on them handsome 
Murshidabad the cradle of literary activities. In the 
wake Of “Ali Vardi Khan‘s d‘ath. there set in political 
onlusion and chaos and Murshidabad lost its fonier 
Jory. During the stay of Moulana Bakhr-ul--Uloom at 
Roar, the educational activities were revived and con- 
mnued for long after the departure of the Moulana for 
Madras. His arrival at Madras heralded another era 
of literary activities, which benchted the heh and low 
fora long time to come. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEVELOPMENT OF FINE AND 
USEFUL ARTS 


!. Paintine. 2 Music and Song Calligraph 
: Printing 
[he develop nent of fine arts in Islamic countries, 


including [India received fullest encouragment and 
patronage of the kes and nobles and aihiuent circles. l{ 

IS 4 Wrong notion that Islam 1s Opposed to the cultivation 
of fine arts, like poetry, painting, music and the like. As 
far as Islamic point of view 1s concerned, there is no 
room tn it for any thing that may have the least tinge of 
immorality, because the real end of the faith is to achieve 
purity of thought nnd action. Islam, therefore, does not 
put any premium on fine arts as an end in itsell, as has 
been done by man other nations, specially those who 
belicve in polytheism and idolatory, It cannot, on 
principle, agree to learn and practise those arts, which 
are likely Oo excite passions and create desire for moral 
abuses among the youth, which ultimately react adversely 


Or thie character and moral standard ol (lie entire nation 


The kings of Delhi, the provincial rulers and aristo- 
cratic families all contributed their share to raise fine arts 
to the highest pitch of development in the medieval 
period of history of the Sub-Continent. They were so 


much devoted to it that they spared no effort to revive 


. * . . . ‘- _ 
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and resurrect the old Hindu fine arts which had been 
janguishing for a longtime. Historical evidence 1s not 
wanting to prove tnat Muslim rulers both during the 
sultanate period and the Mughul time lavishly extended 
patronage to the cultivation of Hindu arts, just as they 
supported the progress of Sanskrit and Hindi literature. 
Here a brief mention of only a few fine and useful arts, 
mler-related to education can be made. 


Generally it is believed that it was only under the Painting. 


Mughulemperors that painting made vreat progress in 
the Sub-Continent. The fact, however, is that the art of 
pinting flourished under the patronage of Delhi Sultans. 
A copy of the painting of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak's 
(ime is still found in the art gallery in Calcutta and is 
reekoned among the linest specimens of the art. Even in 
thetime of Firoz Tughlak, an orthodox Muslim, art 
was flourishing and enjoyed royal support, but in 
deference to Islamic spirit he had to ban the drawing 
and painting of living creatures on the walls of his palaces. 
Ruthe appreciated the art of drawing, to which the 
decorations of his palaces bear full testimony. The 
paintings on the walls were first introduced in the Sub- 
Continent by Ghaznavi kings. 


The art thrived inthe time of the Sultans. But 
Under the patronage of the Mughul emperors it developed 
far beyond the height attained in the time of Delhi 
Sultans, Babar was greatly attached to poetry and natural 
wenery and did not find time during his short reign to 
attend to other branches of fine arts. Humayun, inspite 
of his disturbed life, gave sufficient attention to learning 
literature and fine arts. During his stay in Persia, @s an 
exile, he came into contact with a pupil of Bahzad, the 
etlebrated artist. He acquired a deep interest in painting 
ind on his departure from Persia he took with him 
famous painters, Mir Syed Ali and Khawaja Abdus 


1S& 


Samad. to the Sub-Continent. While passing his days 
in Kabul before marchine to India he practised the art 
for sometime Here Muir Syed ‘All with the help O] 


Khawaja Abdus Samad and several other master painters, 


began to decorate the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza _ with fine 


paintings, under [lumayun’s instructions. [he work of 
Ulustrating the Dustan-i-Amir Hamza was completed 


twentyfive years after in the reign of Akbar 


In the time of Akbar, the Mughul empire attained 
the zenith of political ascendency over the Sub-Continent 
Literature and line arts also developed unprecedently in 
his time. Akbar had inherited love of fine arts and 
natural scenery /rom his ancestors. As soon as he had 
restored peace and tranquillity in the kingdom he diverted 
his attention to the development of tine arts. In the 

beginning, the art of painting was dominated by the 
influence ol Persian style, but not long after, the Indian 
artist trained at the Art Academy of Mir Syed Ali Tabrezi 
and Abdus Samad effected the fusion of Persian styk 
with the Indian background. [he art of painting thus 
developed iO a Slave of excellence deseribed bi Abul Faz] 


in the following words: 


“Fis Majesty, trom his earliest youth, has shown 
ereal predilection for this art and gives I! every cneourages 
ment. Hence the art flourishes and many painters have 
obtained 2real reputation the work ol ali painters are 
\ eekly laid before His Majesty by the Duarovhas and the 
clerk: he then conlers rewards according to excellence of 
workmanship, or increases monthly salaries Viost 
excellent Painters are now to be found, and the master: 
pieces worthy of a Sdizad may be placed at the side ol 

lhe works of European painters who have attained 


world-wide fame 


‘“*More than a hundred painters have become famous 


masters of the art, while the number ol! those who 
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approach perfection, or of those who are middling. = 
very large, This is specially true of the Hindus, their 


pictures Surpass @ur conception of things. Few indeed 
74 


in the whole world are found equal toihem . 


In Akbar’s reign, a number of books were Illustrated 
with portraits. ‘‘The number of master-pieces of painters 
increased with the encouragement viven to the art. 
Persian books, both prose and poetry were ornamented 
with pictures and a very large number of paintings was 
thus collected. The story of Hamza was represented in 
twelve volumes, and clever painters made most astonish- 
ing illustrations for no less than one thousand and four 
hundred passages of the story. The Chingiz Nama, the 
Zalar Nama, this book, the Razm Nama, the Ramayana. 
the Nal Daman, the Kalila-Damna, the Ayar Danish, 
etc, Were all illustrated. His Majesty himsell sat for 
likeness and also ordered the likeness taken of all the 
orandees of the realm An immense album was thus 
formed... 


In the same manner, as painters are encouraged 
employment is held out to ornamental artists, gilders, 


line drawers and pagers, 


There were at Akbar's court several master-painters, 
ihe most notable of whom were Mir Syed Ali Tabrezi 
and Khawaja Abdus Samad entitled ‘Shirin Qalam’’. 
They had arrived in India with Humayun. A_ large 
number of the Indians sat at their feet as pupils and 
acquired reputation for their skill in the art. Among 
(hem special mention may be made of Daswanth. 
Baswan, Kishori Lal, Mukand, Miskeen, Farrukh, 
Qalmaq, Madhav, Jagan, Mahesh, Khem-Karan, Agha 
Raza of Herat, Tara, Saonla and Harbans. 


l. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, Ain. 35. 
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Ihe love of 


painting and other fine arts was not 


conlined to the emperor: 


the 
were deeply interested in them. 


nobles of the court also 
AS regards patronage o 

\bdur Rahim, Khan Khanan stands in the 
Hle Was an 


had a 


— 


the fine arts. 
lore-front 
poetry. He 


exuberant poet and patronized 


fascination tor the painting and 
Calligraphy. At his court, Mian Nadim, Bahbud and 
Moulana Shahq were engaged jin portraiture 


and 
miniature painting. Madhav, the famous artist of Akbur’s 
court, had had his early training in the service of Khan 
Kahanan who was a skilled painter himsell, 


Jahangir was bred and brought up, so to say, in the 


cradle of literature and art. He was a true lover of 
beauty by his very nature, and had a passion for elegance 
and charms. He Wald Interested 1) painting 


since his bovhood. Though not versed in portraiture 
himself, he was a great connoisseur of the art and critical- 
ly judged a piece of art from an artist’s point of view 


In his memoirs. he assertsS:— 


“Tf there were 


similar portraits finished by several 
artists, I could point out the painter of each. Even) 
one portrait were finished by several painters, | could 


mention the names of those who had drawn the 


In fact. | could 


and b\ 


dillerent 
portion of that single picture declare 


without fail. b\ whom the bro whom the eve 


lashes were drawn _ 


There were a number of master-paroters at the court 


oO! Jahangir, like that at Akbars court They had 
however, formed themselves into two distinct schools, 
Viir Syed Ali Tabrezi and Khawaja Abdus Samad, who 
had accompanied Humayun from Persia and _ illustrated 
the Dastan-!t-Amir Hamza with illuminated paintings, in 
traditional Persian style. Thesame style was used fo 


ilustrating Babar Nama. But the gradual influx of Hindu 


 (oarchitecture, 


16] 


punters in their Art Academy, brought about the pre- 
daminence of Hindu style of painting. 
founded a new school of art. 


[hus there was 
There was little distinction 
between them im the time of Akbar, but the distinctive 
iraits Came into clear relief in the time of Jahangir. lhe 
punters Of his time can be grouped into two distinct 
vhools. One of them. favoured the old traditions of 
Persian art and was hostile to the Hindu influence of the 
ime Ol Akbar, Ihese notable artists of this school 
Farrukh Keg, Mohammad Nadir 
\uhammad Murad. 


were 

Samarkand: and 

The second school was in favour 
of Akbar’s movement of the fu jon of Persian and Hindu 
ats. The noteworthy among the artists of this schoo! 
wre Gordhan, Manohar and Bishan Das Besides the 
wists mentioned aboves Ustad Mansur and Abul Hasan, 
sn of Aqa kaza were also famous painters of this age. 
Tiey had Special aptitude for representation o! animals 
ad birds ~=Jahangir conferred the title of Nadir-ul-Asrar 
o) Mansur. As ordered by the emperor. he had drawn 
ciquisite representations Of more than a hundred flowers 
Kashmir and its vicinity He accompanied Jahangir 
ohis trips to Kashmir. The title of Nadir Zamani was 

—conlerred on Abul Hasan for painting the royal proces- 
won Jahangir spoke very highly of his intrinsic talents 
ind crattmanship 


Shahjahan was no less a lover of fine arts than his 
lather and grand-father But he was fanatically devoted 
to him goes the credit of rearing those 


re and magnificent edifices which stand unrivalled in 


ihe World Jhough in his time the art of painting did 
jot advance as it did in the time of his father, Jahangir, 


eit was not neglected. Most of his court painters, 


cluding Gordhan, Manohar and Mohammad Nadir of 
Samarkand, had been the favourites of Jahangir Shah- 
than was not fond of nature painting: he preferred 


’ 


portraiture: Shahjahan rcduced the number of court 
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artists, keeping under his patronage only a limited band 


of the most expert painters \ large concourse of 


craltsmen, therefore sought the patronage of the provin- 


cial governors and the nobles. This lent grace to the 


provincial courts, which assumed the glory of imperial 


courts in miniature. As zeal lor the art of painting 


gripped the nobility, and its prestige at the imperial court 
moved to the nobles courts where 


declined, the artists 


the, were warmly received and honoured. 


Though Shahjahan did not inherit this father’s 
pa Sion for painting, vet his eldest son. Iara Shikoh had 
a devotion for painting and other fine arts “He was 
Patron of att a nd favoured the tendency of fusion o| 
Persian and Indian arts which originated in Akbars 
true His refined taste lor paintings evidenced by the 
album of paintines he had got prepared tor his wile, 
Nadira begum This album is Still extantin the Indian 
Office |ibrarvy and coniprises 40) paintin Dara 
Shir! ons eld i SOll.m< ile it) miko Was ad SO Lair) 


iInferestcea in Dan lines, During His Wanderilivs to evade 


\uranezeb’s wrath. he had two painters, kama Das and 


Kumar Das in its 


detained by Raja oi Sri Nagar at his court, 


retiue lhe two painters were 


\uranezeb was not much 1 [crested in DAINLINS. 11) 


his reign the remnants ot raltSinen moved trom Delht 


LO provinces but a lew paintings Of his time area 


class by themselves, e.g., the representation of the siege 


of Biapur, preserved in the tKampur state Library 


After Aurangzeb’s death, the Mughul empire went 


LO pieces, lhe aruusts were reduced to DO\eCl ty and lV) 


one cared lor them Ihey ranked little higher than 


artisans 


While the fine arts were thriving under the tutelage 


of the 


Viughul emperors in northern India, the kings o 
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Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur patronized painting and 
aher fine arts in the Deccan. The Nawabs of Hyderabad 
wd Karappa also fostered the Deccan! pen (style), fajallt 
A\li Shah and his pupils were excellent craftmen at 
Hyderabad. 
jble progress. 
oiginated and at some other places too the art flourished 
ind developed, 


The Rajput: stvle, too, had made consider- 


The Garhwali ‘taipuri and Kangra styles 
Pp £ , 


The followidg extracts may be helpful in estimating 
ihe pitch of excellence which the art of painting had 
shieved under the Muslim rule. Mr. Brown observes. 
‘\n experienced painter must acquaiat himself with 
human nalure, inner qualities, habits and character. fhe 
minters of the Mughul court undoubtedly had it in the 
upsof their fingers. 
wuman nature and inner feelings by their facial expres- 
jons, unfold his heart and spirit his soul.”’ 
Furopean critic Says : 


They Were expert at depicting the 


\nother 


“The master-pieces of the Mughul paintings are 
apressive Of their intelligence and talents. The accuracy 
iid realism, elegance and delicacy. finish and fineness. 
mbellishment and decoration of the pictures are 
wprising. The painters had mastered the art of pro- 
mnently displaying the distinctions in rank and olfices 
iid the inner feelings and their effects by facial expres- 
wo” Ona certain oceasion Mr Lock Wood Kipling 


remarks 


“The painters of India, by portraying the Muyhul 


bigs, the princes and princesses of the Timurid dynasty, 


ihe nobles and the ministers, the military and = eryil 
divers. scholars, poets. religious leaders, hermits, 
itendants, Wits, hunters, svces. crafumen, artisan as well 
i prostiuutes of the Mughul pernod, have produced a 
‘ae collection of paintings not possessed by any other 
country or nation of the world”’, 


cohtivared. New raz’ and imstrumenrs were 


Pi 
eat 


spel Fazl wrces: - 

-¥is Majesty peys much attentron to music and is 

sgroe of all who practise this enchanting art. There 
= e 


~ameross musicians 31 his court. Hindus, Iranzss. 
: | 
og Rechencs both mcn and women. The court 


.goaes are arranged im seven divs s one for cach 


oon et thE wanes of harmony tow and thus :mcrease 


i 
3 
3 
a 
ty 
\ 
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Ca 
J 

' 
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ges, a men. He probably honoured the caste: 
sgem mm mot makine public the names 5 wome 
seers. Abu! Far! says of Tan S< 


"4 gpeer hike bim has not O¢en 
me years. Poor to his arrival at the Akbar’sc 
Sesme@asimthe Service of the Raw Rewa Akbar 
puecied the Raia of Rewa to surrender Tan Sen in 
62 He was a native of Gwal: ang commenced his 
waegonsl career in the sche eo of 
Sushor by Rejia “Mian Simzh Shortiy after jomme 
ibhar’s Service he hecame a Musaiman and was granted 
etale of Mirza. He died at Lahore 2 ‘S39 and was 
seed at Gwalior, Akbar was ali prance for Tan Sen. 
ts a certams OCcasion Akber conferred on hima reward 
#200000 repees. Such rewards were not given by the 
meeror alone = the nobility 2!so lavishly rewarded the 
sies of skill. Khan Khanan who surpassed all other 
sles in matters of rewards. awarded to the reputed 


maces Rama Das. a2 reward of Rs. 1.000.000. 


ae — <a 
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Song. 
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[siam did not approve of music, but Muslim mystes 


have looked upon it as permissible. The Chishti Sect a! 
mystics still practises it. It was specially prevalent at 
the royal courts, The number of kings devoted to tt 


has been fairly large. Some of them were not only 
musical theorists but expert musicians. In the time of 
Dethi kings, Amir Khusraw, who was unrivalled for his 
hterary and poetical accomplishments. was a_ talented 
Nizamuddin Auliva was also a lover 


musician Khawaja 


of music. It was under his tutelege that Amir Khusray 
improved and developed this art. He brought about the 


fusion of the music of Islamic countries with the Indian 


! 


music | ater the mnovation developed and becam 


prevalent. 


Side by side, the art of tusic was making eTCal 
strides in the provinces fhe Muslim kings ol Kashmir, 
Jaunpur, Gujrat and Bijapur attended to the dcvelopnient 
of the art. Zainul Abidin, king of Kashmut dit Shah, 
ruler of Bijapur and baz Bahadur, ruler of \vlalwa were 
deveutly interested in music. Music was a popular topic 


of correspondence between Zain-ul-Abidin, king ol 


Kashmir and Danvar Sen. Raja of Gwalior. JAZ 
Bahadur, having been driven out of Nalwa, joined the 
court of Akbar and was made a Mansabdar ot 1,000 
None of the court musicians of Akbar, except lan Sen, 


could exeel baz Bahadur in the art of musk 


[inder the Muaehuls, the fine arts, like literature and 
learning developed considerably Babar was a skilled 
musician. He is credited with the authorship ol a book 
On music, kbar skill in this art could not be equalled 
by musicians of experience. He was not only a 200d 
musician, bul well conversant with the theory of musi¢ 
In his time, music had become popular with the publi 


Its vocal Side with its raes and ruvinis was 
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widely cultivated. New rags and instrumenrs were 
invented. 


Abul Fazl writes: — 


“His Majesty pays much attention to music and 1s 
the patron of all who practise this enchanting art. There 
are Numerous musicians at his court. Hindus, Iranits, 
Juranis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions one for each 
day in the week. 
they let the wines of harmony flow and thus increase 
intoxication in some and sobriety in others!.”’ 


When fis Majesty gives the order, 


Thereafter he mentions 36 singers and instrumental 
players, all men. He probably honoured the eastern 
custom In not making publiz the names of 
singers. Abul Pazl says of Tan Sen-- 


women 


“A singer like him has not been in India for the last 
1000 years. Prior to his arrival at the Akbar’s court. 
Tan Sen was in the service of the Raja Rewa. Akbar 
compelled the Raja of Rewa to surrender Tan Sen in 
(§62, He was a native of Gwalior and commenced his 
professional career in the school of music founded at 
Gwalior by Raja Man Singh. Shortly after joining 
\kbar’s Service he became a Musalman and was granted 
ihe title of Mirza. He died at Lahore in 1589 and was 
buried at Gwalior. Akbar was all praise for Tan Sen. 
On a certain occasion \kbar conferred on hima reward 
of2,00,000 rupees. Such rewards were not given by the 
mperor alone ; the nobility also lavishly rewarded the 
utists of skill. Khan Khanan who surpassed all other 
nobles in matters of rewards, awarded to the reputed 
musician, Rama Das, a reward of Rs. 1,00,000, 


ae <-—- 


| Ain--Akbari, Book 11, Ain. 30. 
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Jahaneir inherited his tather’s taste for music. He Loy 


maintained a zood number of singers and instrumental d ae a 
‘ec ; , 9s inc Sic) in the 
players at his court. Phe lybal Nania-l-Jahangiri records He (Maulvi Abul Ali) has apes 5 esi 


oul¢ an act of impiety even 
the names of six specialists in the art. He observed the course, though today it would be an ac piety 


| ‘¢ 99) 
Practice OO] arranving the Ssinvers into seven divisions {0 name it. 


One division of them attended, according to their turn During the anarchy following the death of Auranezeb 


musie, like any other art, fell upon evil days. It no 
longer existed at the court or among the populace as an 
aft; but only as a profession. if at all. The art has been 
revived in the 19th. century and is being rapidly 


when the king or his Women were pleased to call them 
and regaled them with their melodies. They received 
stipends according to their worth, with rewards in add- 


tion. Jahangir Dad, Chitra Khan larwez Dad, Khurra 


Dad and Hamza were musicians ot repute at his court, developed. 
Shahjahan was much interested in music, besides archi- Associated with the art of painting was the art of Calligraphy. 

tecture. He was an accomplished vocalist and weil-versed calligraphy which developed simultaneously. The art of 
in the science of music. He was fond of musical enter- calligraphy hus always been held in high esteem in 
tainment. Before going to bed he was daily entertaiaed Asian countries. In fact, it was considered an important 
with music and thereafter with books, The readers read factor of education. The very nature of Persian script 
from behind a curtain. The emperor listened to them lads one to think of fine pen-muanship The influence 
till sleep overtook him. His court, too, was thronged ofthe West has detracted from the value of the art of 
by musicians and singers of repute, oO whom Rama Das. calligraphy but under the Muslims it was “1 well developed 


Mahabat, Lal Khan, Jagan Nath, Sukhsen and sur sen art. The kings, the nobility and the people all looked 


ipon it aS 8n art of great valuc, and most of them were 
skilful calligraphist. The master-pieces of the renowned 
calligraphists were prized as highly as those of the 
painters, They were preserved carefully and were sold 
ithigh prices. A fine writer should not, in fact, enjoy 
ilower degree of popular esteem than a painter. In the 
lime of the Muslim kings, both the arts fiourished and 
developed side by side. The reputed calligraphers spared 
no pains to embellish the margins of their Qitas or 
writings with the most exquisite paintings. Similarly 
ihe master-pieces of painting often bore, on the reverse, 
ifew lines by some eminent master of pen-menship. In 
those days we come across men like Khawaja ‘Abdus 
Samad who were master, in their age, of painting and 
pictorial art and stood unrivalled as calligraphists. 


were expert in their art and enjoyed great reputation 
He did not lav behind his fore fathers tn rewarding the 
skilful artists. Once, delighted with his performance 
he had Jagan Nath weighed against gold and gave him 


the amount as reward. 


Aurangzeb, though averse to music, was himsell a 
ereat singer and understood music For the fist few 
years of his reign he took a certain amount of interest in 
this art, but later, he developed a hosule attitude to tt 
Like Aurangzeb, Mulla Abdul Qadir in the reign ol 
\kK Dar, was an expert vocalist, but did not approve of It 
as it was not sanctioned by Islam. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
was reckoned among the expert theorists of this art. 
fhe Dars-i-Nizamiyyah included music as a science 


Meulana Shibli writes in this reeard 
ee 


l. Sufi, p, 75. 
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During the Mughul period, on the one hand 
‘ourished the art of painting and, on the other, the art 
of fine pen-menship. Labar invented a new style ol 
writing Known as Babari. Humayun, throughout his lite, 
was engrossed in political struggles and could spare little 
time to attend tothe development ot fine arts. It wa 
under the reign of Akbar that, along with painting and 
received the highest 


the pictorial art, calligraphy 


encouragement. His court was frequented by a number 
of excellent pen men which included the renowned 
calligraphists Muhammad Husain Kashmiri and I\hawaja 
Abdus-Samad Shirin Qalam. The former was conlerred 
the tithe of Zarrin OQalam and the litter that of Shirin 
Oalam. Beside them, among the calligraphers olf note, 
trained in this period were included Mulla Bagqar, son ol 
Mulla Mir of Herat, Muhammad Amin Mashhad, Mis 
Husain Kalanli, Maulana ‘Abdul Hal, Abdur Rahim, Mir 
\bdullah, Ali Husain Kashmiri, Nurullah and Qasim 
Arsalani. In Akbar’s reign there were eight modes ol 
calligraphy in vogue, of which Nastaliq was special 
favourite of the emperor Akbar. Jahangir and Akbar 
too. had a fascination for calligraphy. Jahangtr was 
ready lO pay Vcry high prices lol well-written MMANUSCTIPT, 
Mir Hashim, the celebratce painter o/ the reign of 
Shahjahan, enjoyed a high reputation as a calligraphist 
skillul 


Aurangzeb, himscll was a calligrapher and 


defrayed a portion of his personal expenses, like 
Nasiruddin, by selling copies of the Quran transcribed by 
him His librarian. Jawahar Ragam, was the most 
excellent pen-man of his time \urangzeb hiehl 


admired his art 


belonging to the Mughul period are still existant and 


\ pumber of master-pieces Ol this art 


bear ‘testimony to the exquisiteness and excellence the 


art had attained in that period. 


lhe art olf fine writing was not confined to writing 


OM papel It figures in Writings on the coins and 
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buildings, which lave been exquisitely executed, and are 
the finest specimen of the art. 


Printing had made its appearance in the Pak-Hind Prinune 


Sub-Continent in the beginning of the Mughul period 
yel for certain reasons the process was not in general Use. 
The popular mode of supply of books was to make 
copies by hand. At that time the calligraphy went hand 
inhand with the speed in writing. Both the art had 
developed a pitch which enabled the copyist to transcribe 
ihe MOSt bulky volumes within afew days. The recorded 
accounts Of the tremendous speed of writing may now 
be looked upon as fiction but they are too authentic to 
be discredited. Sheikh Mubarak, father of Abul Fazl 
and Faizi, had copied out of 500 bulky books in his own 
band, Shaikh Junaidi, one of the family of Hazrat Baba 
Furid Gan) Shakar, was so facile with his pen that he 
vould transcribe within three days the whole Quran with 
diacritical points on letters. These instances can be 
mulliplied on the basis of historical records.! The two 
insiances, given above, are, however. a sullicient evidence 
dl the accelerated rate at which copies were made prior 
tothe general use of the art of printing. A large number 
ol people in those days lived on the art of transeription. 
lhey were adept in the art and supplied copies to their 
wlomers Within a short time, The speed in transecrip- 
lion assured fair prices of books, though the printing was 
wtacommon process in those days; and made books 
oily available everywhere. 


This does not mean, however, that books of all 
Kinds could be had at low prices. The price was related 
the excellenee of pen-manship quality of embellishment 
iid the skill of the transcriber. Mr. Martin says:— 


Se I 


| For more instances refer to Gilani, Vol. I. p.p. 54-55. 


The lovers of old MdNUSCrIpPts complain ol! the high 


prices demanded for them. But the highest price 
demanded today is far too low compared to what the 
owners in the past had paid for them lhe manuscript 
for which Jahangir paid 3,000 gold mohurs (about 10,000 
pounds sterling) can fetch no more than 2,000 sterliug in 
Paris today. On the basis of different writings, I have 
calculated that oie master-piece of the celebrated painter, 
Bahzad. fetched hundreds of pounds sterling and some of 
them fetched ten times the amount offered today. Until 
recently when the collectors ol Manuseripts lived in the 
east, were sold at n uch higher prices in London and 
Paris than today. Some centurics old manuscripts were 
valued much and fetched a much higher price. the 
Mongol, the Temurid and the Mughul kings paid for 
them incalculately high price. An ofler of 10.00,000 
francs for an excellently executed copy of the Holy Quran 
was not an extraordinary event.’ [he common books 
and their transcribed copies were fairly cheap in those 
days but the special manuscript and rare books were too 
highly priced which it is impossible for us to calculate, 
The former feature is indicative of popular education 
while the latter enables us to estimate the premium 


placed on books and manuscripts of rare weril 


Quoted by Jaffar, p. 9S. 


CHAPTER IX 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


|, Aim of Muslim Education. 2. Elementary Educa- 
tion, 3. Secondary Education, 4. Vocational Edu- 
cation. 5. Physical Education. 


The aim of Muslim education is to prepare a student 
for a purely moral and religious living, calculated to 
nake him a sincere practical man, living not only for the 
sake of himself, but for humanity, and also for winning 
gitual blessings and God’s tavour in the next life. 
beginning alter death. rence the real basis of education 
in Slam was religion, |he teachers were sincere devotees 
af faith, They regarded it as their sacred duty to instil 
ihe spirit of prous living, God-fearing and fellow-feeling 
wong their pupils. The subjects taught were mainly 
bed Upon religion, Later on, however. when Greek 
caning Was introduced among Muslims and they grew 
fond of Greek philosophy, the syallabus ol Isiamuc 
vhools Was widened by the inclusion of philosophy, 
ope and other branches of rational learning 


Fducation was divided, in two grade—sprimary, 
condiry or higher, Elementary schools in the early 
meriod of Islam were opened in a portion of mosques, 
dled “Kuttab”. Subsequently, separate buildings, 
containing several rooms, were used for schools and 
diferent classes were held in different rooms, © The 
struction of Aa Muslim child began at home at the age 
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of 4 years and 4 months. when he was initiated to the ,|so taught the basic principles of Islaw as observed in 


study of the Holy Quran. afering prayers. As the Muslims in those days generally 
poke Persian, instruction in Mas fabs was imparted 
rough that language. The students sat on mats or 
benches With books in their hands. The teacher sat ona 
high patformor onthe table. The method of teaching 


-lementary 


- the child’s learning Started with the 
Education. 


Bismillah ceremony. When the 


observance O} 


child was four years, 
four months and four days old. he was entrusted to the 


care of his tutor who was responsible for the child’s 


wos the Same aS Is in vogue in clementary classes 
education onward. The men of means engaged a teacher 
| Spr Rah | ) wwadays. First of all he was made to recognise the 
who taught the child at the parent s house. I[he teachers 
Safeline a . ktters of the alphabet and the vowels; thereafter he was 
vere known as Maulvi Sahib or Munslhiji.! [n the towns 


uated nto Word-making by joining various forms of 
and cities elementary cducation was imparted 


liters and miide to recognise and read them Viastery 
tutions known as Afakiabs lhese sunstitutions wer ' ; 
| over words was followed by reading the sentences 

mostly held in mosque situated in the vicinit Birt 
| qusisting Of the words read so tar. Simultancously 
student Ss residences and the Muezzin or the Im i the | 


| with wordS-reading, instruction in writing was taken up, 


MOsqu _ performed the auries of the teach r ides t ( . : 
ul + ae : bul practice in reading preceded writing. This method 
QRLaDS alttacnes O type mosques. tnere wel CO Pabate . ‘ 
Vaktal | | xa : | | hic! was Some-wWhat different from that used in the Pars/ialay 
Qh {GQDNS, MOsthy In Viliafves and Certain OWS, ID) VY LICH : ; 
| in which reading and writing went hand in hand and the 
the children of all castes and creeds received instruction 
f | vat} oitel a dtien rh 1 laiter received preater attention In the beginning 
ree ifort a restrictions ane QGIstinctuons Ciliid Ss ; 7 wt, 5 ” 
| | learning Persian created difhiculties for the Hindus as the 
parents remuerated the teacher in cash or kind sullictent a : 
| mode of Persian writing characteristically differed from 
to secure for him a decent living MDuring the period ol a, = ; 
$ indi Way of writing. Nearly all the Indian languages 
decline of the Viughul empire there were thousands ol | ; . 
es | | we writfen from left to right, while Persian follows the 
schools of this type in the Pak-Find Sub-Continent, No See a ; , -_ 
| ' Arabic pattern of writing from right to left, Realizing 
sizable village lacked it According to Max-Muller, so ges : : 
| ‘aul this difficulty, Akbar repalced the old method of teaching 
there were &O.Q00 such schools in Bengal alone, while 
| eters and words, by anew method based on the method 
accordine fi) Ld itl. (hey numbered (oti hundred ; 
| | jollowed in the Patshalas. This method took up reading 
thousand (J ,00,000) ' , 
ind Writing simultaneously. For teaching the alphabet, 
In other provinces, too. their number was as lar.e the words and the sentences, it was recommended to 
This indicates How universal was the clementar begin with the writing of the alphabet, Every effort was 
education in the Pak-Hind Sub-Continent in the Nast made to familiarize the children with various forms and, 
| curves of each letter. They were thus to learn in the 
In these Mfaktahs instruction was imparted in the 


beginning, the names and various forms of the letters and 
thereafter, to join letters into words and thus learn to 
form and read words and sentences. ‘A week's practice 
of this method enables a student to learn a piece of 


2. Hardy as referred to by Jaffar, p. 150. prose or poetry. For a few days, a hemistich or a 


Quran and the three R’s Ihe Muslim children were 


| laffar, p. 147. 


Secondal 
Education 
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go. 


sentenee is similarly taught and the child acquires 


fluency in reading within a short time’. It was a bette 


method. but how far It was put into practice, ts not 


known. 


The beginners were taught only as much as thes 
could learn, with the growth of ability to understand and 


grasp, the lessons lengthened Wooden tablets were 


used for writing on, and received pens for writing with, 
Usually the children wrote the previous day’s lesson on 
the tables; it helped them to read, write and remember, 
[he student was not permitted to write what he did not 


fuliy comprehend. Instruction in the Quran received 
the greatest attention as It formed the most important 
factor of the elementary education Along with the 
Quran, were ta ucht elementary books in Persian such as 
Karima, Amadnama, Guitstan and bostan. udimentary 


arithmetic and writing were also taught (his completed 


the elementary education 


Completion of the elementary stage Was followed D\ 


the beginning of the secondary stave. [The number ol 


secondar\ schoo's “was not so luree s that ol elementar\ 


schools. In Some places elemental and secondars 
education was given in the same Institution: while ip 
some others. secondar md higher education was 
imparted in the same bujlding [he institutions fol 
secondary and higher education were known as 
Madrasahs Some of the Madrasahs were attached t 


the Osque while othe Wert a lel IT} sO pdravle build Ne 


Persian and Arabic were (aught in the imstitutions 


MHioher Cancation im yarious branches +) earning WilS 


imparted in Arabic, Persian, therelore, sullered in 


prestige im comparison with \rabdu Instruction 


Persian was mainly confined to literature and comprised 


five branches of learning. literature and 


goetry. fiction and stories ; 
syllabus consisted of the following books :— 


lictions~-Tutt Nama: 


COM pPOsilion, 
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history and ethics. The 


(iterature and Composition : 


Badai-ul-Insha, known as Insha-I-Y usufi ; 


Maktubat-i-Abul Fazl: Bahar-i-Sukhan_ by 
Sheikh Mohd. Swaleh ; Maktubat-t-Mulla 


Munir : Karnama-i-!.al Chand ; Margumat-i- 


Mulla Jami and Mulla Munir : Guldasta-i- 


Shaikh Inayat-Ullah Secretary of Shahjahan: 
\funsha’at (epistles) of 


Ruqqa’at-i-‘ \lameiri : 
|ailavath 


Mulla Shaida and Mulla Tughra ; 
(Faiz’s translation). 


Poetry:—Yusuf Zulekha ; Tuhfatul-Abrar ; Subha-tul- 


Sikandarnama ; 


Abrar by Mulla Jami; 
Shirin 


Makhzan-ul-Asrar ; Hatt-Paiker; 
Khusraiw ; Laila Majnun by Nizami; Qiran-us- 
Sadain; Matla-ul-Anwar, ljaz-i-Khustavi by 
Amir Khusraw of Delhi; Diwan of Shams 
Tabrez; Diwan of Zahir Faryabi; Diwan of 
Sa‘adi ; Diwan of Hafiz; Qasaid of Anwari; 
Qasaid of Khagani; Qasaid of ‘Urfi ; Diwan of 
Faizi; Diwan of Badr-i-Chach and Diwan of 


of Saib. 


Anwvar-t-Suhaili by Maulana- 
Husaini ; Ayar-i-Danish by Shaikh Abul Fazl; 
Bahar-i- Danish. 


listory;—Shah Nama of Firdausi; Zafar Nama of 
Sharfuddin ‘Ali Virmizi; Patuhat-i- Taimuri; 
Akbar Nama, an account of Akbar Badshah; 
Iqbal Nama-i-Jahangiri ; Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi; 
Razm Naina (translation of the Mahabarata). 


“Uhies;-Akhlaq-i-Nasiri; Akhlaq-i-Jalali; Nuzhat-ul- 
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Arwah; Mathnavi of Moulana Roomi; Hadiqa- 
i-Kalim Sanai,! 


Mr. Adam's report is an admirable compendium of 
educational matters of Beigal in the 19th century. Ag 
by that time the British system of education had no} 
been S® common as to reach every village and town, the 
method of teachinz and the curriculum given in his 
report must have essentially been the same as was in 
vogue in the time of the Mughuls. Writing on _ educa- 


tion in Rajshahi District, he says: 


‘‘[n schools where Persian 1s taught, printed books 
are not used: DOOKS In Manuscripts are, however, In 
general use) The curriculum ts not divided according to 
Classification. The Muslims, like the Flindus. start their 
children’s education with alphabet reading. When a 
child. male or female, completes lour yeurs, four months 
and four days of his age, he 1s dressed in his best clothes 
and brought before a family gathering. Hes seated on 
a couch against a large cushion Lis the ceremony ol 
Bismillah (starting education) He 1s taueht the alphabet 
through the CVC and the Cul aS We’ do I hie rOrims Of 
letters are jmpres cd on fis mind wb Prac lisin¥v to Wile 
them. His ears are familiarized with the sound by con- 
TiNnuous repetilie lic has tO repeal the process till he 
fully comphends the relation between the letters and 
inereaiter, jie Start: 


their sounds learning the 30th 


chapter of the Quran which comprises short Surahas 
which are usually recited in prayer and at funeral 
ceremonies. the words are provided with diacritical 


points so that a child may well grasp the forms ol 


individual letters, way of their joinine together correct 
writing and correct pronunciation of words, But he 


isnot taneht meaning at this Stage The next books ti 


ee 


|. Kbhulasat-ul-Makatib as referred to by Nady. 
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be taken up is Pand Nama of Saadi. It contains moral 
precepts, most of which are beyond child’s com- 
prehension. The aim of teaching this book 1s not to 
make the ehild understand it, but to enable him to read 
with fluency and correct pronunciation. He is initiated 
in Writing and joining letters into words. Next comes 
the Amadnama which contains conjugation of Persian 
verbs They have to be learnt rote. Gulistan ts the first 
book to be read with comprehension. Itis followed by 
Bostan. Next, the child is taught to write Persian, 
Arabic and Hindi names and specially the words, which 
we too difficult to pronounce or to write to dictation 
crectly. Fine pen-manship is greatly valued and 
appreciated. Those who would acquire skill in calligraphy 
pave tO practise it from three to six hours daily. At first 
hey practise writing simple 'etters and ljater three or four 
ters combined together. 
pens with broad points and later On they write with pens 

with medium and finer points On pieces of paper joined 

together «Having acquired skill in writing they use 

gparate pieces of papers for writing on. Side by side 
with it, or thereafter, are taught Well known poetry books 
as Yusul Zulekhba, Laila Mainun, Sikandarnama and 
others. Then follows instruction in Arithmetic and letter 
wing, This completes the child’s education in 
Persian. ! 


In the beginning they use 


Another source of imparting higher education to 
students was to hold discussions and seminars in different 
pirls of the town at fixed periods, which were properly 
wmmounced beforehand. The nobles and government 
dllicers also held meetings for this purpose at their own 
houses. Some renowned scholars presided over these 
functions and opened the debates to which every person 
was at liberty to contribute. Almost all subjects included 


|. Adam Report edited by Basu, p, 150. 
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imtheisvilibus of the secondary'edication were discussed with that of the training of the mind. In the holy 
and teachers and students. both, took part in them Quran there is a story about Bani Israil. Exasperated 
freely. This free and fair interchanee of ideas w:is more with the tyranny of King Jaloot (Goliath) they 
conducive to intellectual awakening and diffusion of approached their Prophet Samuel and requested him to 
learning than education within the walls of schools and uppoint a King Over thein to fight Goliath. The Prophet 
colleges. When a student had completed his education Suniuel informed them that Allah had appointed Taloot 
he Was awarded atestimonial in a sort of convocation /yaul) as their king. The leaders of Bani Isratl objected 
held annualls [his testimonial contained. in brief, a (0 his appointment saying. * He is neither rich nor 
description of his educational! attainments and permission cven free from cares and as such how can he deserve to 
to start teaching to others. He was also authorised to be made king over us?’’. The Prophet Samuel’s reply 
put on a special kind of dress which resembled ver lothem is thus described in the Quran. ‘Allah has 
aitich the nioderniaaren chosen Tuloot (Saul) because he has given him superior- 
iy in body and mind over you, Allah has the right to 
eee At the conclusion of Primary education a bov was at bestow His land on whomsoever He likes: He is All- 
Education. tiberty to take up vocational study instead of going fo embracing and All-kKnowing.”’ 
be aiar eAneat on: \4 Stly the students either ollowed 
their parents’ profession or took up any other technica This shows that Islam gives equal importance to the 
vork which their elders selected for them. The profe training Of the body as well as of the mind. The Prophet 
ns generally adopted were fedicine, Artisenship, pimsell and his great companions have cxhorted Musilms 
Calligraphy and Portrait Drawine etc. These and man (0 learn Wrestling, archery, horse-riding, swimming etc. 
other professions were taught regularly rhe learners According to one Tradition all games are banned with 
were placed under the appranticeship of an expert or in the exception of horse-ridine, target-shooting and those 
in institutes where novices were sent for training. TI designed tO glve amusement to one’s family. In the 
teachers gave full instructions and explained the desert of Hedjaz there was no occasion for learning 
technique of professional work. Unless a full course has swimming, but the Prophet himself had learnt it and 
been done under an efficient trainer, a boy was nol mcouriged others to do the same. He encouraged 
considered qualified to dopting th particulas wrestling also. In about with Rukana, the famous Arab 
profession. It sometimes happened that an expert did wrestler, the Prophet overthrew him in all the three 
not explain all secrets about his profession to his wards founds. Inthe battle of Uhad a few underage boys 
and let it remain a close secret with him to be buried were enlisted on the ground that they were good 
along with him after his death. ‘his led to the gradual wrestlers. 
decline of some pecial technical branches ol learning, 
until it was revived after sometime by individual or joint In this connection the opinion of Al-Ghizzali is that 


efforts and intelligent craftsmen. 


suitable games should be arranged in schools to help 
the students to revover alter their mental endeavour in 
the classroom, for such a recovery is necessary to 
(clresh his memory and renew his energy. If a pupil is 


Physical [he Muslims have always regarded physica! trainin 
Education 


as a part of education and have viven it equal status 


ist) 


Kept away {rom play and forced to study continuously 
his spirit will be damped. his power of thought and his 
freshness of mind will be destroved The resu/t will be 


that he will becomie sick of study and will try to evade 


his I SSONS 


True education does not have as its ann the 
development of man’s mind alone Its) real aim 
Should be to develop a healthy mind in a healthy body. 


A man with feeble body cannot achieve mental and 


moral superiority, attainable by a man of robust health 
! 


develops the body at the cost ol 
Similarly, the 


[he education that 
intellect and emotion is not worth-wiile 
education which ignores the development of the body 1s 


not only worthless. but totally defective [he real 
purpose of education isto draw out innate capabilities 


of man so as to make him, individually and collectively 


dil ever hette! hum if] bh =*1ng Hence the education wilien 


Suppresses the development all an Ol the innate 


capabilities of aman is not worth o;us name. 


[slam has enjoined the upkeep of one’s body but has 


prohibited to make it sufler torture of any sort. the 


second Caliph, Hazrat advised 


Farooadue. the oreat, 


parents to train their children in riding and archers 


Ibn-i-Arabi has laid great 
youth tO ra | lile ‘oD: 


stress on the building of the 


body and would inure th hardihood, 
He makes various sports and bodily exercises obligatory 


for them 


levelonment 0] 
Apart 


lor the stability of their empire, the 


The Indian Muslims attended to the 


body, side by side with their literary activities. 


from other reason: 
main reason for their rapid conquests was their bodily 
superiority. It cannot be said with certainty what 
arrangement there existed for physical education, or if 
there were any arrangement for bodily exereises in schools 


or not, lt iS certain. however (hat sports and exercises 


Is] 


wre @ common feature of popular life of those days 
yd the nobility and the common people were equally 
merested In them. The very mode of warfare needed a 
gong body. The kings and their nobles had not only 
j possess the best political acumen, but the highest 
illin the art of warfare also. Most of the kings of 
Delhi. their governors, and independent rulers and all 
he Mughul emperors were trained in military arts from 
dildhood. They started with training in horse-riding, 
yohery and tent-pegging. This sort of training was not 
nfined tO the princes; the princesses too, were, instruct- 
dd in these arts, as dealt with in greater details in 
hipteron Women’s Fducation in the foregoing pages. 


‘The princes of the Mughul dynasty were expected not 


mlv to be versed in book knowledge, but their education 


ycluded physical training, side by side with the cultivation 
if intellect and emetions 
junting, Skill in shooting and targetting, and was adept 


Each one of them loved 


nding and swimming. Beside these outdoor games, 


ier favourit indoor games were chess, chaupar 
uckgimmon), tash (cards) and chandal mandal. 


Mynueci writes : | 


Among the Mughuls, a child was initiated into the 
piliary art at the age of five and their bodies were 
twed to military exercises. This had made every 
aldual of the Mughul family an adept in military 


‘and unrivalled in heroic deeds,” 


In brief, it may be stated that during the time of the 
fuslim kings, considerable attention was given to body- 
tulling and physical exercises, side by side with other 
‘uoxsities of human life. The care for development of 
‘sigue was not confined to the nobility and the 


L haffer, p. 184, 
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ities in Hindu society extended 
2. Benefit of Muslim rule 
3 Aj beruni in 
Musli nis. 


| Fdwcational facil 
fe privileged classes only. fe 
education thrown open to a cane 
[ndia. 4: Deccan Hindus patronise > ee 
s Hindus leam Persian under Lodis | 

| Patronage of Bangla. 9. Development 


Mughuls. + ; me 
of Marahatt under Muslims. 9. Education of the 


Hindus. 10. Hindus indifferent to Shy writing. 
I], Hindus inspired to writing history. | 12. Ahi 
kings dnd nobles patronise Hindu men ol hatter: Lo: 
Hindu poets of Persian. 14. Hindu writers and 
yuthors of Persian prose. 15, Lexicogtaphers. 16, 
Trapsietors. 17. Tlindus and Rational sciences. 18. 
Hindy Writers on Med cal Science. 19, Hindu 
Musicians. 20. Hindu painters 


Atthe advent of the Muslims in India the Hindus, Educational 
de tothe'r bigotry and narrow mindedness, hated forei- ean ae a 
mers and considered them as untouchable and no one ty extended ; 

could think at that time of the possibility of the Hindus clastes Ga 
coming $0 enlightened. | 
heir outlook, as to wor 
‘nd 0 learn their culture 
i short period of about 
thanged as to seck 

‘wets and attend educ 


Wlims. This prac 
dually led to their 


tolerant and cosmopolitan in 
Kk together with an alien nation 
and mode of life. But Within 
two hundred years they were so 
employment under their Muslim 
ational institutions along with the 
tice of tolerance on their part 
educational advancement. 


Benet O| 


Muslims rule 


(lire 


education 


wn ope! 


il] 
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[hat the Hindus welcomed English education at the 

very beginning of british supremacy in India, was4@ 

direct Outcoine of the policy of the pre-British Muslim 

rule [hey had aflorded them ample opportunities to 
overcome their conservatism and welcome the cultural 
benehts. the Muslime had brought to them \s a resull 
of their quest flor Knowledge. which had been engendered 
their Muslim masters, they opened chools, c Olleges 


and other centres to learn English language and also went 


abroad to achieve this object Had it been otherwise. 
it would have taken a very long time for the Hindus to 
get rid of their national and religious prejudices and 


getting reconciled to the Western civilization and culture, 


the field of education 
the 


requisite 


[he other advantage in 
extended b\ the 


nationalise it and 


Viushims to Hindus 


provide 


Was LO 


facilities at all the 


levels oO! the Hindu _ societ Formerly educational 


facilities Were strictly restrictea to Lrahmins and the 


entry of other castes to the temple ol knowledge was 


hel W 
would 


ul 


banned, so much so that a Shudra was puanisiliced dD 


with melted lead pourcd into his ears. i he 


ont hedr gd VCrse [Form their hh 1 book, Lilt \ ePdas. 


under the Muslims. education was made available with 


perfect equality and sreedom to all castes including 


Brahmins, Khattaris, Wayasths and Banya lt was nol 


shut Out even to the lowest Sstrala ol the Fiindu society 


fhe greatest benefit of the Muslim rule for the 
Hindus was that, apart from the muluplicity of the 
number, thie SCOPe ol then arts and sciences was also 
enlarged. Without meaning to undermine the prestige 


of the ancient Hindus it can be asserted that the branches 
of lcarning in pre-Muslim India were extremely limited 
the 


Geography existed but nominally, ( )] course, philosophy 


History had no 


place 41) Indian Curriculum. 


medicine, Euclid, astronomy. meluphysics, poetry and 


<= “ 
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beleve that a toreigner could ever equal 
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qusic had been there But in the first place instructions 
» these subjects were confined to the special class of 
people; secondly, researches made by foreign nations 
y) these subjects were absolutely unknown to them. 
The Muslim and educationists developed a 
yomprehensive syllabus after removing the prevailing 
defects. 


scholars 


The first educational! 
w India was Biruni. 
Mahmud Ghaznavi. It was the beginning of the Muslim 
wle in India and, yet. at that stage their payment of the 
ju of Knowledge with interest to the Hindus, who had 
jdvanced it to Baghdad Caliphate in the second century 


ploneer among the Muslims 
He came here during the time of 


AH (8th century A.D.) was considered necessary. In 
this connection the English translation otf a relevant 


passage from Biruni’s *Kitabu’l-Hind’ is given below 


“Reing a foreigner | had to take my lessons from 
Hindu astronomers in the beginning: but soon alter, 
having acquired working Knowledge of their language, 
the position was reversed. Since | was well versed in 
wironomy and Mathematics, | soon began to instruct 


them Pandits were much amazed and they wondered 


eho had taught me those things They did not easily 
them in 
arming, hey regarded me as a magician and called 


me The Sea of kKnowledge’’! 


For the benefit of Pandits, Birum translated from 
Anbie into Sanskrit & number of books including a 
- tfeitise on astrolabe, Ptolemy’s Almajest and Luclid’s 
\edtise On geometry. Morcover, he wrote numerous 
pamphlets, covering about 120 pages contaming replies 
0 such questions as were raised by the Hindu Pandits 
(elating to the subject of Astronomy. 


Al-Beruni in 
India. 


Decca nN 
Hindus 
Paironised 


Hindus leam 
Persian 
under Lodis, 


by Muslims. 
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lhe social and political barriers, resulting trom @ 


Slavish bondage to customs, were first broken in the 


Deccan. The Muslim rulers extended patronage to the 
Hindu scholars, which 
and goodwill [he Windus ot the Deccan became 
attached to the Bahmani rulers and eventually they 
ol almost all the government offices, 


policy gradually promoted amify 


gained monopoly 
Firishta says:— 


“It is a common knowledge that formerly the 
Brahmins had nothing to do with the Muslim rulers, 
Fnegaging themselves in the pursuit of knowledge 
particularly in astronomical studies, they lived a life af 
contentment in villages, on river banks and _ other 
isolated places. They considered service under @ 
temporal power, particularly under the Muslims, income 
patible with righteousness and piety. If some of them, 
by virtue of their being physicians, astrologers, preachers 
and story-tellers, ever came in contact with persons of 
power and authority, they were favoured and rewarded: 
but they would not bind themselves to nndertake 
employment under the Muslim rulers. The first brahmin 
who accepted a service under the Muslim kings was 
Gangu Pandit and up-till now (1010 A.H./1601 A.D,), 
unlike other parts of India, the Secretarial work in the 


Government of the Deccan is assigned to Brahmins. ! 


language, Was 
‘Adil Shah who 
942 Ae 


r 


Persian, being generally the court 
studied by the Hindu officials, Ibrahim 
was a ruler ol the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty in 


. 1535 ye) replac ‘d Pe jan with Hind! and thus gave 


in upper hand to Brahmins in the State affairs 


im TO study 
HIStory 


As for North India. the Hindus bea: 


Persian during the rejon | Sikandar 1 od. 


~ 


|. Frishta, I, p. 278 
Ibid I], p. 27, 
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wwe that for the education of the Hindu population 
, special arrangement had been made ever before. The 
yeditary system of education and the courses of study 
vere allowed 10 continue undisturbed. In the Preface to 


‘Promotion of Learning in India,’ its author 
gis | “The day was yet distant when we should find 
ye Muhammadan rulers patronizing the education ot 
jet Hindu and Muslim subjects alike and encouraging 
yth equal ardour the growth of other learning besides 
je Muhammadan ; but for about a century or two 
yier the first Muhammadan conqueror had set foot on 
indian soil, Hindu education and literature followed their 


pn independent Course supported by their own votaries. ” 


But there are reasons to believe that the study of 
persian had found favour with them much earlier. The 
jcession of Firuz Shah Tughlag in 755 A\.H.( 1354 A.D.) 
was followed by the conquest of Kangra when the 

‘Sultan, on his visit to a volcano, happened to find a 
small library, from which he took some books and got 
them translated into Persian. According to the Siyaru’) 
Mutaakhirin “‘the Sultan summoned the scholars of 
hat community to the court and they had the contents of 
wme of these books explained to him. Then they were 
udered to translate some of them into Persian.”’ 


Anyhow, a regular and popular system of Persian 
studies Was introduced in the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi Who established mosques, schools and maktabs at 
ihe bathing places of the Hindus and made education 
compulsory for the army. These measures resulted in 
spreading and popularising Persian learning among 
them. Firishta says . 


“Durmg his (Sikandar Ludi’s) auspicious reign 
learning was promoted. Nobles. officers and = soldiers 
eigaged themselves in intellectual pursuits, while the 


Under the 
Mughuls. 


IS& 


Hindus learnt to read and write Persian which, until 
then, had not been adopted by them.’’! 


The !lindus had a good time under Shir Shah. We 
treated them with considerable vencrosity. As inthe 
Deccan, they were appointed to the posts of trust and 
responsibility. Raja Todarmal, who was later included 
among Akbar’s Nawratan (Nine Jewels). had been 
trained by Shir Shah. He worked as his minister of 
revenue, 


During the reign of the Mughuls the education af 
the Hindus received more powerful impetus and reached 
its zenith. The knowledge of Persian language became 
the possession of 4 common man. Important educational 
centres were located in big cities, such as Thatta, Multup 
and Benaras for instruction in Sanskrit and religious 
studies, besides Persian language. [hey drew the stu- 
dents from far and wide. The rulers of Timur’s dynasty 
liberally patronized the learned irrespective of caste and 
creed. The I!indus were admitted among provinces and 
independent states, Hindus in Kashmir and _ Bengal 
showed greatest zeal in equipping themselves by taking 
lull advantage of educational and cultural facilities that 

existed in Mediaeval India under Muslim rulers. 


Sultan Zainul Abidin. who ascended the throne ol 
Kashnur in 826 A.H. (1422 A.D.) and on the relics of 
whose kingdom the Emperor Akbar raised the edifice of 
his empire, got many books translated into Hindi from 
the original Arabic and Persian  Firishta savs, “He 
ordered most of the books in Arabic and Persian to be 
(ransiated into Hindi. Sribhat, a capable physician, was 


patronized by the Sultan ”’ 


|. Firishta, Vol. I. p. 148 
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inion that Patronage 
Revarding Bengal Mr. N. N. Law 1S of opinion tha of Bangla. 


pangla, the richest of all Indian languages. OWE» lis deve- 
jopment to the beginning of Muslim rule in Bengal. Ile 
says In his book ‘Promotion of Learning in India under 
yustim Rule” 


“The efforts of the rulers of Bengal were not confined 
tothe promotion of Muhammadan learning alone, tor 
ihey also directed their fostering care to the advance- 
ment of letters inte a new channel, which is of particu- 
lu interest to Bengali-speaking people. It muy seem to 
them an inomaly that their language should owe its 
elevation lo a literary Status not to themselves but to the 
Muhammadans. whose interest was evoked by merely a 
sense of the curious, and was indirectly roused by its 
connection with Sanskrit, which formed a most cherished 
treasure Of the vast Hindu population with whom they 
hid come into frequent contact. 


‘It was the epics-- the Ramayana and the Mahabhar- 
la—that first attracted the notice of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal at whose, instance they were translated 
ito Rengali, the language of their domicile. The first 
Nengali rendering of the Mahabharata was ordered by 
Nasir Shah of Bengal (1282-1326 A.D.) who wasa 
great patron of the Vernacular of the province, and 
whom the great poet Vidayapati has immortalized by 
dedicating to him one of his songs. Vidayapati also 
makes a respectful reference to Sultan Ghyasuddin, 
ost probably Sultan Ghyasuddin I! of Bengal (1367— 
74 A.D.) 


‘Emperor Hussain Shah was a great patron of 
Hengali, Maladhar Basu was appointed by him to trans- 

— jitethe Bhagvata Purans into Bengali...Pargal Khan, a 
eeneral of Hussain Shah, and Paraga)’s son Chhuti Khan 
have made themselves immortal by associating their 
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ys that for the education of the Hindu population 
Decear The social and political barriers, resulting from a jo special arrangement had been made ever Betone eat 
patronised slavish bondage to customs, were first broken in the geditary system of education and the courses of study 
oy Mustims. Deccan. The Muslim rulers extended patronage to the eallowed to continue undisturbed. In the Preface to 
Hindu scholars, which policy eradually promoted amity “Promotion ol Learning in India,’ its author 
and goodwill [he Hindus of the Deccan became avs: “The day was yet distant when we should find 
attached to the Bahmani rulers and eventually they .Muhammadan rulers patronizing the education of 
gained monopoly of almost all tle government offices. sec ind and Muslim subjects alike and encouraging 
Bi 8 oe vith equal ardour the growth of other learning besides 
“It is a common knowledge that formerly the ie Muhammadan ; but for about a century or two 
Brahmins had nothing to do with the Muslim rulers, jier the first Muhammadan conqueror had set foot on 
Engaging themselves in the pursuit of knowledge, jpdian Soil, HIndu education and literature followed their 
particularly in astronomical studies, they lived a life of gwnindependent course supported by their own votaries.”’ 
contentment in villages, on river banks and_ other 
isolated places. They considered service under @ But there are reasons to believe that the study of 
temporal power, particularly under the Muslims, incom. Persian had found fayour with them much earlier. The 
patible with righteousness and piety. If some of them, -gecession of Firuz Shah Tughlag in 755 \.H.( 1354 A.D.) 
by virtue of their being physicians, astrologers, preachers yas followed by the conquest of Kangra when the 
and story-tellers, ever came in contact with persons of Sultan, on his visit to a volcano, happened to tind a 
power and authority, they were favoured and rewarded; mall hbrary, from which he took some books and got 
but they would not bind themselves to nndertake them translated into Persian. According to the Siyaru’l 
employment under the Muslim rulers. The first Brahmin -Muta’akhirin ‘the Sultan summoned the scholars of 
who accepted a service under the Muslim kings was hat community to the court and they had the contents of 
Gangu Pandit and up-till now (1010 A.H,/1001 \.0.); some of these books explained to him. Then they were 
unlike other parts of India, the Secretaria! work in the ordered to translate some of them into Persian.” 
Government of the Deccan is assigned to Brahimins.! | 
| @ Anyhow, a regular and popular system of Persian 
Persian, being generally the court language, Was | ee, ; 
studied by the Hindu officials. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah who cE As moar ucee in the time of Sultan Sikandar 
My i Seria PARI Shthi dvaacty in 042. aim Lodi who established mosques, schools and maktabs at 
| reels | Re OMENS TS the bathing places of the Hindus and made education 
(1535 A.D.) replaced Persian with Hindi and thus gave : 
out | 4.940 compulsory for the army. These measures resulted in 
an upper hand to Brahmins in the State affairs. ° ; eis , » 
spreading and popularising Persian learning among 
Hindus leam As for North India, the Hindus began to study them, Firishta says . “a 
cs 


History Be x 
“During his (Sikandar Ludi’s) auspicious reign 
learning was promoted. Nobles, oflicers and soldiers 


ir . 97 . : : - Pe 
ee , ig I, “d el. ‘gaged themselves in intellectual pursuits, while se 
Z. 1 Ds at : ae 


Persian 


under Lodis, Persian during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. 


— Seeetlieeeettiteceeeetie 


Hindus Jearnt to read and write Persian which Unt] 


then, had not been adopted by them.’ 


The Hindus had a good time under Shir Shah. He 
treated them with considerable gencrosity. AS in the 
Deccan, they were appointed to the posts of trust ang 
responsibility. Raja Todarmal, who was later included 
among Akbar’s Nawratan (Nine Jewels). had been 
trained by Shir Shah. He worked as his minister of 


revenue, 


During the reign of the Mughuls the education of 
the Hindus received more powerful impetus and reached 
its zenith. The knowledge of Persian language became 


Under the 
Mughuls, 


the possession of 4 common man. Important educational 
centres were located in big cities, such as Thatta, Multan 
and Benaras for instruction in Sanskrit and religious 
studies. besides Persian language. They drew the stu- 
dents from far and wide. The rulers of Timur’s dynasty 
Jiberally patronized the learned irrespective of caste and 
creed. The Hindus were admitted among provinces and 
independent states, Hindus in Kashmir and_ Bengal 
showed greatest zeal in equipping themselves by taking 
full advantage of educational and cultural facilities that 
existed in Mediaeval India under Muslim rulers. 


Sultan Zainul Abidin, who ascended the throne | 
Kashmur in 826 A.H. (1422 A.D.) and on the relics 0 
whose kingdom the Emperor Akbar raised the edifice 0 
his empire, got many books translated into Hindi trom 
Firishta says, “He 


ihe original Arabic and Persian 


ordered most of the books in Arabic and Persian to be 
translated into Hindi. Sribhat, a capable physician, was 


patronized by the Sultan ”’ 


|. Firrshta, Vol. 1, p. 148. 
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that Patronage 


Regarding Bengal Mr. N. N. Law is of opinion of Bangla. 


Bangla, the richest of all Indian languages, OW&> its deve- 
lopment to the beginning of Muslim rule in Bengal. He 
says in his book ‘Promotion of Learning in India under 


Muslim Rule.” 


“The efforts of the rulers of Bengal were not confined 
tothe promotion of Muhammadan learning alone, for 
they also directed their fostering care to the advance- 
ment of letters inte a new channel, which is of particu- 
lar interest to Bengali-speaking people. It may seem to 
them an anomaly that their language should owe tts 
elevation to a literary status not to themselves but to the 
Muhammadans. whose interest was evoked by merely a 
sense of the curious, and was indirectly roused by its 
connection with Sanskrit, which formed a most cherished 
freasure of the vast Hindu population with whom they 


had come into frequent contact. 


‘Tt was the epics--the Ramayana and the Mahabhar- 
tathat first attracted the notice of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal at whose, instance they were translated 
into Rengali, the language of their domicile. The first 
Nengali rendering of the Mahabharata was ordered by 
Nasir Shah of Reneal (1282-1326 A.D.) who was a 
seat patron of the Vernacular of the province, and 
whom the great poet Vidayapati has immortalized by 
dedicating to him one of his songs. Vidayapati also 
makes a respectful reference to Sultan Ghyasuddin, 
ost probably Sultan Ghyasuddin Il of Bengal (1367— 


M7}. A.D.) 


‘Emperor Hussain Shah was a great patron of 
Rengali, Maladhar Basu was appointed by him to trans- 
late the Bhagvata Purans into Bengali...Pargal Khan, a 
general of Hussain Shah, and Paragal’s son Chhuti Khan 
have made themselves immortal by associating their 
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names with the Bengali translation of a portion of the 
Miahabharita. 


Pargal Khan used to invite his courtiers every even- 
Ing to his palace at Paragalpur in Feni, to heuar the 
recitation of the Bengali Mahabharata by the translator 
Kavindra Paramesvara. Under Paravgal, the epic was 
transiated upto the Sri Parya, but Chhuti Khan, who 
succeeded Paragal in the governorship of Chittagong, 
followed up the work by appointing a poet named Sri 
Karna Nandi, whom he ordered to translate the Asva- 


medh Parva. 


“Examples of Bengali translation of Sanskrit and 
Persian books at the instance of Muslim chicls are not 
rare. They served to remove the superciliousness with 
which Bengali was regarded by the Sanskrit-loving 
Brahmins and the Hindu Rayas. [he latter imitated the 
Muhammadan rulers and chiefs in patronising the 
Bengali writers, and it became the fashion to keep 
Bengali court poets. Many distinguished Bengali poets 
and writers have since adorned the courts of Hindu 
Kajas and raised Bengali to a high place and made ita 
rival of the languages that had already established thet 


footing. '! 


The above policy had the eflect of making Arabie 
and Persian studies a distinct accomplishment to be 
acquired by the Bengali Nobles, specially by those fam 
lies who enjoyed ancestral right for holding high oflicial 


positions and jagirs. 
“Raja Ram Mohan Rai opened the way to renais 
sance in Bengal.* This is a well-known fact that he learnt 


|. Promotion of learning. p. 107 and lurther, 


2. Moulana Sherevani’s speech at Madras in 1917 


” = 
“84444 « 
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Arabic in Patna. In the last winter a Bengali THlindu of 
repute informed me that until the time of his father and 
uncle, Bengalis from Calcutta continued to go out in 
good number for the study of Arabic and that, accord- 
ingly, his uncle completed his education in Arabic at the 
ave of 5 years. 


Itisa matter of great surprise that Marhatti, the Develop- 
linguage of the Marhattas. who were the most formid- pestle 
jbleenemy of the Muslims and who hated their langu- er ay 
age and culture, owes its development more than any 
other language to the benevolence of the Muslims. They 
were @ Wild and vulgar race and so had to learn civil 
diguette and polished manners from their rulers in spite 
of their hostilities against them. Since the Marhatti 
fangUage WaS too poor to serve eflectively as a court 
~ language in the vast territories occupied by the Mar- 
~ hattas. it had to be enriched with Persian vocabulary by 
the Muslims and the Brahmins alike, who possessed pro- 
ficiency in the Persian language. The /farmans of the 
Marhatta Rajas are replete with Persian and Arabie 
| yords in original or distorted form. Today old Marhatti 
Iterature can hardly be understood even by the most 
educated Marhattas because of the Arabic and Persian 


-yords used therein freely. 


As for the educational system in villages, it was Educatior 
the same as exists today. A village teacher, popularly the 
called Guruji, an employee of the landlord or paid 

ty the contribution of the entire population of the 

Wage, Children would squat either in the verandah 
ached to a kachcha house or under some shady trees 

—mthe mud-plastered ground. Each had a black painted 
wooden board and a dry piece of paste of chalk. All 

- Miling Was done either on the surface of the ground or 

othe wooden board. That was how reading, writing 
Multiplication table were taught in Hindi to a village 

‘cil atthe primary stage. 


* 
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General! education ended at the primary stage. But 
the students who chose to continue their studies further, 
either learnt Sanskrit or Persian, the state language For 
the teaching of Persian there were A\/ak/abs in villages 
where both Hindu and Muslim teachers were employed 
The latter weuld naturally) be in majority and were 
general!l\ called Wivanyl The text-books prescribed lor 

elementary education in Persian contained lessons on 
conversations. letter writing and stories on ethical topics. 
Children of both the coinmunities studied together with 
perfect unity and harmony. The syllabus included the 
(‘;ulistan, Bostan, Yusul-Zulathha, Insha-i-Khalifa, Bahar 
Danish, Akblaqg-i-Nasiri, Anwar Suhaili. Sikandar Nama 
Shah Nama, etc. Emphasis was laid on caligraphy and 
Persian composition. lO give a practice In reading 
manuscripts, the teacher had a lone roll of about 200 
letters to be read by the students. This was secondar\ 


education. 


After this stage the students either undertook some 
job OFT joined some important centres Of education in 
big cities to prosecute higher courses of study in Persian 
literature, poetry and other branches of learning unde 
the guidance of some eminent scholars. They studied 


some Arabic books as well. 


Abul Fadl in his Ain-i-Akbari has given the curr 
culum followed in his time as under : 


‘Ethics, Accounts, Mathematics, Agriculture, Fuclid 
Mensuration, Astronomy, Astrology. Revenue Laws 
State Administration, Medicine, Physics, Metaphvysie: 
and History. In addition to these subjects Hindu stu- 
dents had to study Vyakaran (Sanskrit 
Vedanta (Hindu Mysticism and Ethics) 


(Hindu Philosophy). This sort 


Carammar). 
and Putanyal 
Of higher education 


according to Abul Padl, raised the status of the whole 
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empire. This higher education may be regarded as the 
college education of the time ° 


In evaluating the progress of learning and education 
of the Hindus under the Muslims, it will not be irrele- 
vent tO quote if extensive. the view of AMonsteur 
[icuban, well-known author of ‘/adian civilisation and 
{rab civilisation’ comparing the Arabs and the Indians 
in felation to their efforts for advancement of knowledge 
be remarks : 


“The old accepted opinion about Hindus’ learn- 
ing has undergone a change to a considerable extent. It 
jad been revealed that their ideas were borrowed from 


those people with whom they came in touch without any 
contribution of their own. Hence. a research in the 


lndian learning in any particular period would mean an 
enquiry about the learning of those nations who had 
some relation with India at that time. And this topic is 
beyond the purview of our book. From what has been 
stated about the mental condition and attitude of the 
Hindus, 1t would easily be understood why they made 
litle or nO progress in such branches of studies as were 
introduced in India from outside. The Hindu mind, 
Which is penetrative in philosophy with a quick grasp 
lor arts, is devoid of the quality which is essential for 
research and which constitutes the basis of all know- 
ledge and learning. They have always suffered from this 
draw-back. They are capable of assimilating what others 
discover in the domain of knowledge but without mak- 
ing any further improvement upon it’ It appears that the 
Hindus drew their knowledge from the Greek and Arab 
sources. It is not known how Greek learning reached 
India, It is, however, easier to understand how Arab 
learning passed onto India. The Arabs had developed 
commercial relations with India long before the com- 


weneement of the Christian era and they also served as 
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a means to link up the West with the East. Later, when 
the Muslims conquered the whole of the old world, 


these relations continued undisturbed as before. 


‘Arab historians have proved that many Hindu 
scholars were attached to the court of the Caliphs in 
Baghdad. Later, when the Muslims established their rule 
in India, the Muslim scholars continued to propagate 
knowledge throughout the country. In the 1] 1th century 
A_D. Al-Biruni. who was a contemporary of Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, the first conqueror of India. travelled all 
ever the country. He jntroduced different branches of 
Arab learning, which had by that time spread through- 
out in consequence of the incorporation of Arab resear- 
ches with the heritage of the ancient times. Accordingly 
it would be fair to say that further after !100 A.D 
Indian learning meant Arabic learning. It can, therefore, 
be asserted that the Indian learning, which originat- 
ed with the works of Aryabhat in Mathematic and 
developed by 8raham Gupta in the 7th century A.D., Is 
still] restricted to such problems as had been discussed 
by these two Mathematicians. The works produced by 
the Hindu writers, which are still available, show that 
they did not make much contribution of their own, 
Formerly it was claimed that Indian astronomy Was 
highly developed and was very old. But now this theory 
had been disproved and so any discussion on this point 
will take us nowhere. If any new proposition has at all 
been propounded in these works, that too has been left 
undeveloped and unproved. For instance, Aryabhat 
speaks of the rotation of the earth without advancing 
any argument, whatsoever, to prove it. Similarly in the 
12th century A,D. Sabha Sukar Charya referred to the 
system in Mathematics, known as Calculus, without 
explaining it at all. 


‘What has been stated above proves, beyond doubt, 
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hat the Hindus added nothing note-worthy to human 
ynowledge. When they themselves have made no resear- 
ches. it is futile to discuss their learning or examining 
wch theories as have been imported from the Greek and 
arab Works of research. Of course they made consider- 
jble progress in practical fields, though they have lagged 
pehind in the field of learning. 


‘It is not to be denied that in the pre-Muslim period 
beginning with the rise of Buddhist religion, there lived 
agood number of Hindu writers. !he schools set up 
here and there, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, func- 
honed as preaching centres of Buddhism. When Shankar 
Acharya, Wiping out Buddhism and Jainism, revived the 
Vedic religion, Sanskrit started gaining ground in place 
of Pali, which had been the language of the people pro- 
fessing Buddhism. Then followed an outburst of religious 
ferver Simulating a wide-spread interest in composition 
ind compilation. This enabled the Sanskrit language, 
which had been limited until then to hymns, prayers and 
incantations, to extend itsell to the province of philoso- 
phy and sciences. In spite of this, barring the religious 
works. Sanskrit can scarcely claim more than what can 


be contained in a few almirahs. There were only two or 


tree books on several branches of knowledge inter- 


mingled with myth and legend. This 1s corroborated by 
the statements of the Sanskrit-Knowing Muslim scholars 


aid European orientalists as well as by the existing 
waterial collected from the field of this language. 


‘It were the Muslims who told them that books 
vould also be written, besides mythical stories and legen- 
dary tales. The ancient works had mostly been mono- 
polised by the Brahmins. but the extension of 
educational facilities to all other castes secured for 
them the right of freedom in the matter of acquisition 


i! knowledge. To learn the language of the Muslims 
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taj Tirangni : This was the first book on the history of 
Kashmir written in Hindi by a Hindu author named 
Kulhana during the time of Sultan Zainu’l Abidin, 
who ascended the throne in 826 A. H. (1442 A.D.) ! 
[twas presented to Akbar the Great, on the occasion 


of his visit to Kashmir and subsequently translated 
There was a special 


and to visit a Jain temple was. at first, considered to he 
duel 


prejudice. as 


furious 


Slated 


more dangerous than to fisht a with a 


elephant. However, their already 


elsewhere, gradually disappeared and after hundreds of 
appeared LO popularity 


Now it is proposed to 


years the Persian learning ain 


from the time of Sikandar Lud; 


discuss the development ol! different subjects among the under his orders into Persian. 


Hindus as the fruits of Perstan education in the follow. post of history writer under Kashmir administration 
Ing pages. and the book in question is its first fruit. 

| , sie — 
the subjects towards which the Lal Jai Das compiled in Persian the biographical 


Hindus in- History 1S one ol 

different to | <e , : ; ' 

2 as Hindu mind was never attracted. Lieuban goes so far jgcounts and precepts of his teacher in 1158 A. H. 
writing. as to hold opinion that Hindu mind ts devoid of an (1745 A.D.). the manuscript of which can be seen in the 


aptitude for this subject. In order, therefore, to gain Government Collection Library. 


some knowledge about the past we have to depend upon : 
olhice of Mir 


Dara Shukuh. 


Banwali Das held the 
to Prince 


Rangali Das Wali : 


the Greek and Chinese travellers. We possess no means 
of our own to acquaint ourselves with the past history 


There is nothing beyond surmises to cuide us, in our 


effort to get an idea o! the political revolution or to 
know something about the provincial governors, or 


distinguished scholars and thinkers. Even the dates of 


Munshi (Chief Secretary) 
He wrote a history of the kings of Delhi under the 


tile of Raja Dill. The book is authentic and has 
been quoted by many reliable historians. Its manu- 


scripts are available in many libraries. 


their birth and death and principal life events cannot be bene | ; : 
“wed The P P ; + by hi; ; ; Rai Bindraban: Rai Bindraban was the son of Rat 

ascertaimnec 1¢@ Furanas ZIV snort o1OLTaphiCal accounts 
| Bharamal. He has left a book entitled Lubbut- 


cannot be 


Musi; Tawarikh, written in good literary Persian. 
UST S 


of only a few saints and hermits but that 
treated as history. With advent ol the 


there begins a_ historical In a country, devoid ol 


the 
Isardas: Isardas wrote a book entitled Futuhat-i- 


‘Alamgiri Which has perpetuated his memory. 


Cla 


historical records, throwmg a flood of light tn every 
nook and corner of Aryaverta. . 
Bhimsen Kayesth : Bhimsen wrote a book, entitled Dil- 


_ Kusha, which gives a historical account of the reien 
of Aurangzib and is still available. 


’ 


The commendable interest displayed and fostered 
by the Muslims kindled an enthu- 


Hindus in- 
spired to 
Writing 
history. 


for historical studies 
siasm amongst the Hindus for the development of the 


find a great 


Narain Kaul ‘Ajiz: Was a resident of Kashmir. In 
the preface of his book he writes, “fhe nobles in. 
Keshmir had pressed me long to write a history 


subject of history with the result that we 


deal about the Hindu authors who wrote in Persian and 
who were the products of the educational and literary) 
efforts made during the Muslim rule in India, First of 


all, let us dea! with the Hindu historians. 


-~ — — 


1. Ferishta vol. If, P. 344. 
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of their homeland. At last I undertook the respon- 
sibility om the persistent request of my country- 
men, At the same time Malik Haider collected some 
matter from Sanskrit sources under the orders of 
‘Arif Khan who held the combined offices of Diwan 
and Lieutenant-Governor. It was placed on my dls- 
posal. But on the scrutiny | found it lable to correc- 
tion. Eventually | incorporated tt in my bvok alter 
checking it with the help of the Sanskrit sources, 


Thus the history of Kashmir was completed in 1124 
Sie (7 12) ADs) 


NIunshi Hiraman Guru Hardas: Munshi Hiraman acted 
aS Munshi (Secretary) to Mutamad Khan who had 
sided with ‘Alamgir in the war of succession. When 
‘Alamgir ascended the throne, be was appointed 
Governor of Gwalior in 1071 A. H. (1660 A.D.) 
Thereupon Munshi Hiraman wrote his book Gwalior- 
Nama which contains the history of the province 
covering the period from 322 years alter Vikramaditya 
upto the time of Mu’tamad Khan's rule. Other noted 
Hindu historians were : 


Jaswant Rai, Munshi Thakur Lal, Munshi Sujay 
Khatri, Bindrabandas, Jagjiwandas, Iamraj, Kishan 
Chand Ikhlas, Lala Ram, Khush Hal Chand, Hiralal 
Khushdil, Mahara‘a Kalyan Singh, Seo Das Lucknawi, 
Rup Narain, Rai Chitraman, Durgadas, Anand Kup, 
Manna Lal, Rai Kewalram, Dalpat Rat. Bindraban 
Khushgu, Pandit Krishnanand, Budh Singh, Keghunath 
Sheo Prasad, Mukand Rai, Mohan Lal Anis, Harnam 
Singh, Ranchurji, Lachmi Narain Shaligq, Harsukh Rai, 
“Munshi Manna Lal, Rai Amar Singh Khushdil, Daulat 
Kai, Rai Bhaswandas, Mohan Singh, Munshi Chhatarmal, 
Bisawan Lal Shadan, Sundar Lal Kaul, Munshi Sada 
Sukh Lal, Bahadur Singh, Ratan Singh, Ram Sita Singh 
Pandit Bishan Narain. Lala Sital Chand, Munshi Mah- 
tab Singh, Girdhari Lal, Raja Kundan Lal 


-etended to the modern schools and colleges where 
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The Hindu historians, mentioned in «bove number as 
many as 54 and this number could be enhanced con- 
siderably if we only possessed means to collect necessary 
information, if all sources had been topped. 


A cursory view of the old authors would reveal that Muslim 
a : ae kings and 
most of them held various positions of responsibility nobles pat- 
ronise Hindu 

under the Government or were attached to the court Of jen of 
some noble or a prince. A large majority of them func- !tters. 
tioned aS Secretariss, chroniclers and Diwans_ Persian 
was the state Janguage during the Muslim rule in India. 
Though there was no compulsion in the matter of 
learning the Persian language. but for some reason or 
the other, the Flindus started taking interest in the study 
of Persian from the time of Sikandar Lodi. In due course 
of time they acquired proficiency in it to such a degree 
that according to an English historian there remained 
no distinction between the Hindus and the Muslims as 


far as the knowledge of Persian was concerned. 


Hindu-Muslim social intereourse and their mutual 
relations under the Muslim rule knew no conimunal 
discrimination. They met each other freely night and day. 
field social gatherings and got welded in a common 
society with the result that the Hindus would become 
easily conversant with Persian. This effect continued and 


Hindu students chose Persian as an easier optional 
language in preference to Sanskrit. But Muslim hatred 
soo took possession of young !indu generations at the 
instance of their political leaders and they raised cry of 
Hindi for Hindus. 


During the short period of 250 years of the regime Hindu poets 
of Timur’s dynasty a large pumber of Hindu poets of of Persian; 
Such eminence flourished that we are proud of them. 

The following Hindu poets of Persian without exception, 
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tions gained such a wide popularity that they were 
selected for incorporation in the syllabus prescribed 
from time to time. For instance, the Munsha/‘at-i-Brah- 
min. the Insha-i-Madhuram, the Munsha‘at-i-Jawaharmal, 


drew greater applause for the excellence and exquisite- 
ness ol the language from. their contemporaries as 


well as {rom the royal COUTTS. 


l. Aram, 2. Afrin, 3. Ikhlas Kali Prasad. 4. Ulfat. Khayalat-i-Nadir, and the Dasturu’s-Sibyan belong to 
5. Ulfat, 6. Ulfati, 7. Amanat, 8. Indraman. 9. Uns, 10 this Catevory. 
Anis. |1. Badr, 12. Brahman. 13. Bahar, 14. Bahjat. 15 
Taftah, 16. Tamanna. 17. Thaqib. 18, Haya, 19. Khush- Ithas repeatedly been pointed out elsewhere that 
dil, 20. Khayali, 21. Khamush, 22. Raqim, 23. Rahmati the Hindus diverted their attention for the first time 
DAMRMAiEN PSNR aha. 266 Ravnac, 27. 0Zars 28. Sabqae towards the study of Persian under the rulers of the 
SouiGarwar 630) Shadans lb Shafiq.32,.Shawa.-38 Ludi dynasty. This is further corroborated by the fact 
Shahr, 34. Sahibram, 35. Diyai, 36. Ishrat. 37. Gulshan, that the first Persian scholar amongst the Hindus lived 
Reuanishane 405M umtaz 40mMungiia 41.Munshi: 42 in the Ludi regime. Anyhow, let us examine below the 
Manohar, 43. Mujid, 44. Mujid. 45. Mawzun. 46. yarious spheres in which the Hindu writers and thinkers 
Mawzun, 47. Naqqad, 48. Wamig, 49 Wala, 50. Waqar. worked 
Hindu The number of Hindu Persian literary men 1s so _ Pandit Dungarmal : Pandit Dunvarmal lived in the reign 
= nao over-whelmingly large that they cannot possibly be of Sikandar Ludi. Even Muslim scholars were 
Persian enumerated within the compass of this chapter. Many of amazed at his knowledge of Persian. Now and then 
deith them were really Very good writers and Manly possessed he wrote Persian couplets. 
the capability of official correspondence only in accord- 
ance WILN the requirements ol the time. As compared Todarmal : He Was a Khattari. He pursued the Persian LEXICOBIA 
with other castes, the Kayesthas rose to a greater height : studies in the time of Shir Shah and thereby gained ag 
of glory in respect of their number acess to the Royal Court. After the fall of Shir Shah 
he was included in the body of the scholars and 
Offices were mostly stafled with the Hindus who, as experts known as the ‘Nine Jewels’ attacked te 


if were, monopolised the secretariat and revenue depart- | Akbar’s Court. He was installed to the office of the 
ments. In the later period of the Muslim rule ihe came . Revenue Minister. Ele had acquired proficiency mn 
(oO occupy, hieh ollices in these department s it was Persian calligraphy also. In the Tadhkirah-i-K hush- 


customar\ LO designate them as Mir Munshi or entith nawisan he has been mentioned asa skilful writer 


them as Munshi-ul-Mamalik. /! hese office bearers invart- and a well versed calligraphist. 


ably possessed a literary bent of mind. All the orders 

and farmans issued from the royal court were dratted b\ ~ Rai Manohar Lal : He was the son of Rai Laun Karan. 

them. Most of them were appointed as chroniclers also | He was educated and trained by Prince Salim (later 
Jahangir). He is spoken very highly by various 


- ‘ celle ) . e I me - : as 
lhe farmans, letters and documents, dralted D! chroniclers for his command of the Persian language. 


Hindu scholars when accumulated and popularised. wer | | 
compiled in the form olf a book. Some of these compila — Chandrabhan Brabmin ; Hle was the greatest scholar ot 
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Persian literature in Shah Jahan’s time A Brahmin 
of the Punjab, he was born at Lahore. His potentiali- 
ties were developed under Mulla Karim. Brahmin 
was his pen name under which he wrote Persian 
poe'ry. His Persian Diwan can _ still be seen in the 
librararies. Fle had also acquired mastery of Persian 
prose, by virtue o! which he was appointed a Private 
Secretary to Amiru’l-Umara Afdal Khan. In 104§ 
\.H. (1638 A.D.) after the death of Afdal Khan he 
passed On to the Royal Court, where he was appoint- 
ed as the Chief Editor o! the Royal Chronicles and 


Diary. Ihe performance of his duties brought him 


an opportunity of daily attendance in the Royal 
Court to recite its entries, day alter day. He present- 
ed his book, the Chahar Chaman, on the occasion o| 
New Years Day celebrations in the Royal Court 
held at Sirhind by Shah Jahan. On being convinced 
of his deep knowledge and rare talents prince Dara 
Shukuh, who specially patronised the talented Hindus. 
admitted him to the high order of the scholars of his 
time. Chandar Bhan also collected his letters in the 
book, entitled Munsha/at-1-Brahmin. He learnt calli- 
eraphy from Aqa Abdur Rashid. 


Harkarandas : son of Muthradas, resident of Multan. 
Kamooh by caste, he was living in 1031 A.H. (1621 
\.D.). He was attached as Mir-Munshi (Chief Seere- 
tary) to Itibar Khan, Governor of Akbarabad, one 


of the nobles of Jahanzir’s Court This fact shows the 
thoroughness of his knowledge of Persian literature. 
He is the author of the Insha-i-Har-Karan, which 1s 


still found in some libraries. 


Wamigq Khattari : He worked as agent to one of the 
nobles of ‘Alamgir’s Court. Ile had commanded such 
a reputation as a writer of Persian prose and poetry 


that the Emperor, who was himself a high ranking 
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scholar, appreciated his ability and attainments very 


much. 


Sheoram Kayesth ;: He was resident of Akbarabad and 
his father held the office of Mutasaddi (Accounts 
Officer) under Nawwab Asad Khan, the Minister o! 
‘Alamgir. He was a pupil of Mirza Bidil and he wrote 
the * Guigasht-i-Bahar-i-lram”™’ alter the pattern of 
the Char Unsur, composed by his teacher. tle died in 
144 A.H (1731 A.D.) 


Kunwar Prem Kishore : He was a grandson of Kaya 
Jugal Kishore and was a poet and a writer olf anec- 
doles. a calligraphist and author of some Mathnawis. 


Munshi Lachman Singh: Baaqai (grocer) by caste, he 
was endowed with great intelligence and mental 
alertness. He had the good luck of benefiting from 
the company of some Iranians His style was accord- 
ingly modelled on the pattern of Iranian prose writers 


The study of certain language does not merely imply 
an ability to read, write and understand that language. 
This is only the primary stage. The real knowledge ol 
a language implies a command over it as masterly as 
possessed by those who speak it as their mother tongue. 
\ scholar of a foreign language should not only possess 
the knowledge of the sources and roots of words used in 
that language, but he should also be abie to discriminate 
between the appropriate and inappropriate terns used in 
various contexts. He should also be familiar with the 
style and diction followed by the leading writers and 
gdin mastery over the formation of compound words, 
expression of ideas and use of idioms. We have now to 
consider whether or not the knowledge of Persian langu- 
age possessed by the Hindu writers of Persian prose and 
poetry was ol a higher standard than that laid down in 


these days for proficiency in a foreign language. 
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Upto Akbar’s reign there existed more than 44 
dictionaries of different sizes. But all of them had been 
compiled by the old writers who used Persian as their 
mother tongue, and so they did not fulft! the require- 
ments of Indians. There were certain words and_ phrases 
regarded too simple to be explained, although they 
presented great dilliculty to a student of Persian as 4 
foreign language. The question of idioms is much more 
baffitng than that of the words. Since a writer having 
Persian as his mother tongue can fully appreciate the 
aptness and application of an idiom, he ts likely to 
presume that the rest of the world would understand {it 
like him. In brief, it was for these reasons that Hindu 
writers felt the importance of compiling Persian diction- 


aries. They are mentioned below : 


Tek Chand Bahar : He was a Khattari by caste and wis 
one of the promising pupils of Sirajuddin * Ali Khan 
\rzu of Akbarabad. He was the master of the initri- 
cacies of the Persian language. He had been benelited 
from the company of Iranians for a long time. [le 

compiled several Persian dictionaries, namely, Bahar 

i-Ajam, the Nawadir-ul-Masadir, the Jawahirul-tluru! 
etc., the first of which is most famous. He has stated 
in its preface that from his childhood right upto the 
ave of 53 he devoted his full time to an analytic 
study of Persian language and laboured continuous!\ 
for a period of twenty years to compile it. He per 

sonally revised the draft no less than seven times 
before finalising it. It was the last effort of his life 
and he breathed his last immediately after the prepa- 
ration of its final draft. His pupil Munshi Indraman 
undertook its eighth revision and completed it with 

its introduction and epilogue in !184 A.1\1, (1770 

\ D.). This dictionary became so popular that it was 

consulted by all men of letters and it is still quoted 


as an authority. Every Persian knowing person 1s 
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familiar with it. While giving the meanings and usages 
of idioms, the author has quoted Persian poets by 
way of authority. 


salkotimal Warasta >: He ts better known by his pen- 

name (Warasta). It was Warasta who wrote the 
Rajmu’sh-Shayatin in reply to ithe criticism levelled 
by Siry Arzu against Shaikh Hazin. It can be easily 
appreciated to what extent he had acquired mastery 
over. and developed intelligent understanding, of the 
Persian laneuave which enabled him to participate in 
the controversy between the linguistic experts, play- 
ing arole both offensive and defensive. It was, again, 
his deep love for the language which actuated him 
lo visit Iran and stay there for a period-of 15 years. 
The Mustalahatu’sh-Shu‘ara and the Sifat-i-Kainat 
are the memorable outcomes of his journey. The 
former, though cc vering 400 pages only, was a fruit 
of 15 vear’s toil He writes in its Persian introduc- 
tion *— 


“When I came across some extraordinary and 
wnnge idioms in some clegant verses composed by 


Persian poets, I resolved to make researches therein, 


bul inspite of a careful consultation of the existing dic- 


-(ionaries, I failed to explain some of them, sol had to 


approach the Iranian lingu'stic in their own country and 
spent 1S years on this mission. Whatever | listened from 
them ustrative of their use has been incorporated in 
this book for the benefit of the lovers of the Persian 


language in general. ’ 
Pandit Ganga Bishan: Nothing of his life is known except 
that he compiled a dictionary named the Farhang-1- 
Shir-u-Shakar containing Arabic and Persian words. 


Kashiraj Khattari: He is the author of the Lughat-1- 
Panjabi in Persian. a manuscript of which is available 
in the Bengal Asiatic Society Library, 
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Girdharilal : A resident of the Deccan, he compiled a 
Persian dictionary entitled the Ganju’l-Lughat in 
124) A.H. The Asafiyyah Library contains its manus 
script 


Munshi Kamta Prasad > He adopted *Nadan’ as his pen- 
name. He lived in the Deccan and wrote the Haff 
Gul on Persian grammar. The Asatiyyah Library 
contains a Manuscript of the same. 


Mendulal His pen-name was Zar. He produced a book 
on Persian grammar under the ttle of the Bahari 
‘Ulum. Its manuscript 1s to be seen in the Asafiyyah 
Library. 


Farhang-i-Anandraj ; It does not appear appropriate to 
include the Farhany-t-Anandra) in this list for two 
reasons. Firstly, its compiler is a Muslim; secondly, 
it was compiled in the post-Muslim period of Indian 
history. Yetit has to be mentioned with a view to 
paying off the debt. The Farhang-1-\nandraj was 
compiled long ago in compliance ot the orders of a 
Hindu Raja named Anand Raj o! Madras, This ts the 
most voluminous dictionary, covering several thou- 
sand pages in three volumes ol folio size. Not only 
does it contain Persian words like other Persian dic 
tionaries, but it includes such Arabic words also as 
are current in Persian. [he preface to the book shows 
that thousands of rupees were spent by the Raja on 
its compilation. Kelerence books were produced Irom 
distant countries to set up a library for the purpose 
A. substantial honorarium was paid to the author pel 
mensum. The Raja himself got i printed and 
published 


For the unification and fusion of two different 
national cultures, the best device is to unify their liter 


atures by means Of translation into one common langur 
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which dissolves them as it were into one chemical 
und. Dr Te) Bahadur Sapru has fully stressed 1ts 
ane in the first number of the Suhbh-i-Umid. In 
) modern age it iS Imperative to renew our efforts in 


Hs" . direction as our ancestors had followed the same 


ad with success. Here it is not proposed to assess 


i 
oe ihe Muslim did in this field, but to examine the 
rent of the Hindu translators of the past. 
ac 


Doubtless. the real success in our efforts to achieve 
qutval ood will and understanding rests in the hands of 
jie translators. who present the ideas and ideals of one 
qation £0 the other in order to bring home the truth that 
ney are not at variance basically but at one with each 
aher. AS matter of fact translation started with the 
beginning of the Muslim rule in India as the result o! 
heir. thirst for knowledge ; and to bring about harmony 
hiween the two communities was not their main 


| gbjective 


In the reign of Akbar the Great, the Muslim ‘Ulema 
yd Hindu Pandits in compliance of the Emperor’s 
oder joined hands to translate the Ramayana, Maha- 
_pharat, the Singasan. the Battisi, the Lilawati, the Nal- 
daman, the lajik, the Haribans, the Atherveda. ete. 
Those Pandits who had a major share in this project 
were Gangadhar, Mahesh, Mahanand. Kishan Joshi and 
hawan. It is regretted that nothing of their lives is 
— known. 


Later, the time came when, not on the initiative of 
the kings but of their own accord, some of the Hindu 
Pundits voluntarily set to work in this field Their names 
with their individual contributions are noted below :— 


Girndhardas ; Kayesth by caste, resident of Delhi, he 
translated the Ramayana into Persian in 1036 A.}{. 
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(1626 A_D.) during the reign of Jahangir. This trans- 


lation is contained in the British Museum, London. 


Banwallidas: He adopted ‘Wali’ as his pen-name, He was 
attached to Prince Dara Shukuh as his Chiel 
He translated into Persian a story named the 


Parodachandra Vidya. 


SECTe- 
tary. 


Pandit Lachhmi 


Niyoti Achariya into Persian under the 
title of the Hadaiqu’! Ma’ralat 


Naram : He translated the 


Aprokha 
of Shankara 


NiIunshi Makhkhan Lal: (!(is trunslation of 


vana in known as the Jahan-i-Zalar. 


the Rama- 


Amarsingh ; He brought out the Ramayan Amar Prakash 


containing the briet life sketches of Parbati, Mahadeo, 
Ram Chandra and Raja Dasrath, 


Pandit Amarnath With ‘Shaida’ as his pen-name he 


wrore a book entitled Khayalat-i-Shaida, containing 
an account of the words in accordance with the 


Vedas. 


four 


Ram Prasad : He came of an Oudh family and served as 


treasurer to Nawab Nazim Muhammad Darab 
In 1227 A.H. (1812 A.D.) he translated the 
charitra as desired by the said Nawab unde 
ol Makhzanu | Irfan 


Khan. 
mat 


the ttle 


Gopal: He was the sun of Sri Govind, He translated the 
Kamayana into Persian, a manuscript of which dated 
18/1 A.D. is contained in the Bengal Asiatic Library, 


Anand Ghan Gosha in: 


Khush was his pen-name. le 
translated the Kashi Khandas into Persian, a manue 
script of which dated 1208 A.H, is available in the 


Bengal Asiatic Library. 
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Anund Kunwar : \ manuscript of his translation of the 


Giyan Sagar ts to be found in Bengal Asiatic Society 
Library. 


Zorawar Singh : He translated some Sanskrit books into 
Persian of his life nothing is known. 


Murlidhar : He translated the Siri Bhagwat, a manu- 
seript of whose translation 1s contained in the alore- 


Said socicty. 


Rao Dalpat Singh : He has already been mentioned in 
the Section of History, Chapter [V, with his original 
Name Dalpat Rai. During the tenure of 
under Maharaja Jagat Singh, 


his ollice 
the ruler of Udaipur he 
made a glorious achievement by translating the Diwan 


ol Hafiz Shirazi into Hindi. 


During the Muslim the number of 
Mathematicians and Geometricians far exceeded that of 


rule 


other scholars. We are not aware of those Brahmins who 
benehited from the Arab researches through Al-Biruni : 
nor do we know those who worked in this field in sub- 
sequent centuries. Yet the fact remains that the Sanskrit 
works were substantially influenced by the Arab rational 
researches. Le Bon, French author of the */ndian Ciyili- 
sation affirms that after the I!th century A.D. the 
lndian Sciences meant nothing other than the Arab 
Sciences. The Indian Sciences which started with the 
Mathematical research of \rya Bhatta in the 5th century 
AD, were subsequently enlarged in the 7th century 


A.D. by Baraham Gupta. They deal only with those 


problems which were introduced in India by the Greeks 


aod the Muslims, 


“Abul Fad! bas mentioned in his A’in-i-Akbari 


under the heading Danish Amuzan-i-Dawat, 142 scholars 
of different branches of learning. In the pages of this 


Hindy Hindus and 


Rational 
sciences. 
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book both the Ilindu and the Muslim scholars and Ghulam Hussain to start writing CpG, Sort | 
philosophers of eminance have been mentioned side 


’ > ] 41 Ce ’ } c 
by side. Under the heading af Shanasa-i-Aqli Kalam 
Abul Fadl has given a list of his contemporaries as 
follows :— 


said Mawlana wrote a comprehensive 
Persian under the title of the Jam-i-Bahadur 


Khani on the subject of Mathematics, the like of 
Narain, Madhobhat Sri Bhat. Bishun Nath, Ram can perhaps scarcely be found in Arabic. It 
Krishna, Balhhadar Misra. Basdeo Misra. Bahun Bhat. a fitting to call it the Encyclopedia | 
Vidya Nawas, Gori Nath, Gopal Nath, Kishun Pandit. matics. This book contatns Chapters) on | 
Bhatta Charya, Bhogirath. Kashi Nath and Batta Raj. Optics, Arithmetic, Algebra Astronomy 
Bahadur Khan the Ruler of Tikari. ARDS ASS ANG pTeRBORS orp | 
C pics and sections thereunder. The whole " 
[htishamu’d-Dawla Mubarizu’l Mulk Raja Bahadur book covers 714 pages of big size, each containing | 
Khan, Nusrat Jang may be regarded by our Hindu 5 lines. It was commenced in 1248 A.H. (1832 | 
friends of this ase as a name of a Muslim nobe. D.) and was campleted the next year in the time 
But it should be known that he was the son of kbar Hl, The times of the rising and setting 
Maharaja Mitrijit Singh, Raja of Tikari, (Bihari, f stars have been laid down according to the 
This Raja had lived till 30 years before the Indian | vatlons made in the tortress of Tikan.. _The | 
Mutiny (was of Independence). He was well versed Mas also compared the ancient researches with | 
in Arabic and Persian learning. His court was a European ones. | 
rendezvous of the Hindu and Mushm scholars alike. 2s had 
Mawlana Ghulam Hussain Jawnpuri, a reputed mathe- mapnowledge Stpimeciams. «possessed, . by whe Eine 
matician of that time, was one of them. Fle says mee aciuded the cRPSHMeats and the studies Medical | 
about the Raja that of all the branches of knowledge MY the Greeks, the jranians and the Indians Science, . 
there was none in which he was not fully conversant poet en considerable additions made thereto. | 
sequently this new system of medicine had special 7 


ictions as compared with the old system. The a 
ements made in the Indian sy stem of medicin 
arrival of the Muslims are given below 


One day the Raja stated in an assembly of the 


scholars that there had been a gradual deterioration 
of learning for several reasons. One of them was 
that most of the books on science and _ literature , 5 
but natural with the 1 sling 
could not benefit. It was, therefore, essential to own knowledge and learn oer 
prepare in the Persian a comprehensive book con- ft tl & subject nation and to t bo anter nt 
ter. Kut the Muslims never ~ follow 
learning. Durine the last 300 years commencing from AD. their regime. On the contrary 
‘Allama ‘Abdul ‘Ali Barjandis time no book had been ansiated scores of Ilindi books into their 
written on that type. Fyentually the Raja ordered language and disseminated their own, know 


vere in Arabic from which Persian knowing people 


taining theories «and principles of every branch of 


‘Jada ' .- - . 
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Diseases like smallpox, which wete superstitiously 
believed to be caused by deities or ghosts and 
considered incapable of medical treatment were 


declared curable. The first book of smallpox was 


written by an Arab. 


of medicine all over the country. With a view 
tO making jit suit the Indian nature and tempera- 
ment, they transferred the existing knowledge of 
the Hindns on the subject to their Persian books 
and approved them for general use. 


When Khawas Khan. a noble at Sikandar Lu 1's Abul Fad! has mentioned a few names of the 


court, suggested that the Greek system of medicine mous Hindu physicians of Akbar’s time such as 
did not suit the climatic conditions of India, the “Mahadeva. Bhim Nath. Narain and Sitvjt. A few 
Sultan’ ordered the Indian svstem to be translated other important Hindu physicians in the courts of 
from Sanskrit into Persian books. Thereupon the ‘Muslim rulers are given below: 

son of Khawas Khan carried out the orders and : 
accomplished the task. The book thus prepared was Beato pirat 

named the Mad’anu’Shifa-i-Sikander Shahi. Qasim | He was attached to the court of Hakim Sultan 
Firishta revived the Indian system of medicine belore Zainu l-Abedin 877 A. H. «(1472 A D.). the ruler of 
\kbar’s regime by composing the [khtiyarat-1-Qasim Kashmir. who had personally trained him for practis- 
The medical science found today in the Indo-Persian m@ medicine, as mentioned by Firishta. 

literature and particularly all the prescriptions con 

tained in the note books of hereditary physicians 2. Sukhraj 


are Of Indian origin. Similarly the Indian physicians 
His father was employed under Asad Khan, a 


borrowed bundreds of prescriptions, drugs and principles 
Sukhray possessed consummate 


Inter-changes minister of Alamegir. 
\nowldge of medicine besides other rational sciences. 


He had a military rank under Sayyid ‘Ali Hussain 


of treatment from the Muslims. These 
led to the development of a system which was bes! 


suited to the local conditions. 


| Khan. 
2. Formerly, only the drugs found in India were 
used by the /lindu physicians, but the Muslims } Munshi Lachhi Narain Ganjawi 
introduced all such drugs and herbs also as had ™ 
been tried and tested in different parts of the lle studied medicine. like many other Hindus, 
world. The Indian people pradually learnt their under the supervision and instructions of the Muslim 
phisicians. His family was associated with the courts 


use and properties. The scope of medical know- | 
of Alamgir and Muhammad Shah. 


ledge was thus considerably expanded. 


dé 


As far as the varieties of the compound medicines | , 
P 4. Rai Mannulal Falsafi 
are concerned, many ol them were introduced. | 
i’ "+ ‘ 
He was well versed in medicine besides rational 


sciences, We has left behind a good book on the 
subject. He died in 1248 A.H. (1832 A.D.) inl 


such as distilled liquid essence of herbs, electuar 


(Ma‘jun), qirufi (a medicine produced of wax-oil 


emulsions) powers ete 
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the neivhbouring 


yocal and instrumental music from 
so that she 


Diva Nath 
“s | | | 5 countries flocked to Kashmir so much 
e translatec the Pak ' ‘ali into ersia a's 
ee, AU Get. Oe ‘ began to be envied by Furope.’’! 


Its manuscript is available in the Asafiyyah Library. 
Ns already pointed out, Indian 


purely the product of Indian soil lt was the catholi- 


city of Muslim rulers combined with their deep 
blending of Iranian 
of Indian 


Si 


music IS not 


® Munshi SNlahtab Narain 


Darurut-lib wherein he dis- | ; 
aesthetic sense which led to the 


Fle compiled the 
with the technique 


cussed properties of various drugs | 
: and Turanian systems 
Hindu Music was popular in the eurliest times of Indian ale Reece! also nohies ths sie Saree - 
Musicians. civilization and India’s mastery in this art was accept. Ree Owing quotation from ‘his Ain." ' 
€d on all hands. But it received great impetus | “Experts in the art of music. both men and 
under the Muslim rulers. They also FECT OWN women. from India. Iran. Turan and Kashmir added 
contribution DY welding it into ie musical technique Phat thie: splendour of the royal assemblies ” 
of Iran and Turan Hindu musicians lived during 
the Pathan regime also and the munificence of the We notice at the court of Akbar. the Great, 
side by side with the Muslim musicians, many Hindu 


Delhi continued to draw them to the 


they met Khusraw, the most 
mate artist of his time. [he most famous o! this 
band wf Hindu musicians was Gopal. He had no 
less than 1200 pupils who always accompanied him, 


walking at his heels 
court of ‘Ala’ ud-Din Khalji with the same retinue, 


Sultans of 


capital where masters Of the art. such as Babaram, Surdas, Rangsen 


ind Miyan Tansen or Miyan Chand whatever he 
may be named. About this Miyan  lansen, Abul 
Fadl has remarked that during this millennium no 
musician equal to him has been born. 


CONSUM- 


Gopal presented himseil at the 

Muslim writers wrote several books on lndu 
music such as Rag Darpan, Chandrika, Madhnayak 
Singer etc. But we know little of any other Hindu 


witer except Bhupal Rat who composed a treatise 
on music in the nineteenth year of Muhammad Shahi 


feign i.e. 1738 A.D. 


Kashmir has been since long an important centre 


the art of music. But it should be clearly under- 


was Sultan Zainu'l-'Abidin, 
Kashmir, Who encourag- 


Himself an expert of 


Ol 
stood that there, too, It 


877 A.H. a Muslim ruler ol 


ed and developed it much. 
the musicians very liberally 


Hindu 


music, he patronized 
painters. 


Musicians from Iran and 


| The Hindus after the arrival of the Mushms began 
0 specialize in painting also like other fine arts; so 
that after a short time they attained perfection beyond 
imasination, according to Abul Fadl. It is further 


India consequently flocked 


there in large number. 


lharishta writes: 


“When the reputation of Sultan Zainu’l Abidin’s | ee. 344 
a | . Faristha Il, p. 344, 
munificence had spread far and wide. experts of both rae BAA, Yo P 
2, Aw, p, 83. 
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proved by the fact that Akbar the Great. who ays about Madho that he was the greatest expert 
ardently loved the Hindu art and culture had no ‘of his time in portrait and genre painting and that 
his museum. ‘the pictures in most of the pictorial books contained 


Specimen of ancient Indian painting in 
\bul Fald savs. ‘India which had never thought of 


the art of painting has now reached such a_ high 


in the library. had been painted by him. 


In Muhammad Shah's regime there was a _ painter 
with her 7") nm Delht named Gordhan whom Anand Ram, the author 
of the Miranel-Islah says that he could draw map 0! 


a whole city on one leal of the narcissus.! 


level of efliciency that few countries can compete 


Some prominent Hindu painters of Akbar’s time 


are mentioned below:— 


Kesu, Mukand, Jagan, Khemkaran, Sanwla, Lal, 
Madho,. Mahesh. Tara. Harban, and Ram Basawan. 


Of all the rulers of Timur’s dynasty, Jahangir 
was the greatest patorn of this art. Bishandas was 
an outstanding painter olf his court. The Emperor | 
himself acknowledged his talents in the Tuzuk and 


declared him to be a painter unsurpassed in portrait- 


painting 


Jahangir sent Khan -Alam to Iraq in the four- 
teenth coronition year of his reign i.e. 1619 A —, | 
Bishandas also accompanied him under the Emperor's 
orders. He was instructed to portray the picture of 
Shah “Abbas Safavi and his court These portraits 
were so exceliently painted that all who had seen 
those personages considered them perfectly — lifelike, | 
The emperor himself boasted of this achievement of 


Bishandas in his JTuzuk and admired the = artist's 


performance. 


Ihe Library ef Abdur Rahim, Khan Khanan was 

a sort of museum which contained, as the most a . 
| . ul is he mi | This chapter's based upon “Lducation o!f the Hindus 
wonderful specimens, some paintings of Madho, 4a Sin cule’, a book of unusual authenticity of its 
collents apd Vast information on the subject malter compiled 


by Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadyi and published by the Academy 
af Bducational Research, All Pakistan | dueational Conference, 


|. Ain-i-Akbari, p. 77. both, in Urdu and English version. 


Hindu painter. The author of the Ma'at/ir-i-Rahimt 


y: 


10. 


ly 


Madrasa Deenya 


APPENDIX | 


[Important Schools of \lediaeval India 


Vo. Vane Of the Instisiition Place 
SIND & MULIAN 

Madrasa Abu Ahmed Mansoor Mansoora 
Madrasa Feerozi. Uchh 
Madrasa Nasiruddin Qabacha. Multan 
Madrasa Shah Hussain Loonva Multan 
Madrasa Hussain Bin Ali Bukhari. Bhakks, 
Madrasa I[hatta. Phatta 
Madrasa Badin. Badin 
Madrasa Hafiz Muhammad Jamal Multan 


Bahawalpur 


Madrasa Alya 
Madrasa Mulla Abdul Wahab Charkhi Dilawa 


BIHAR 


Madrasa Islamia Bihar Biliary 


Madrasa Mulla Abdulla Bihari 


Bihar 


Madrasa Khankah Sher Kabir Sahasram 

Madrasa Nawab Asif Khan Wanapur 

Madrata Khankah Phulwari 
’etna 


Madrasa Seefya 
\iirzaput 


Dt tii 


Delhi 
Delhi 


\Nladrasa Mattazzi 


\ladrasa Nasirya 


Sea? 


alt 


45, 


4), 
4, 
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Pia € 
Vane of the Instiutran 


lili No. | 

{adrasit Makbara Sultan Alauddin se 
‘s sf de Hil 
Rc a Shamsuddin \ltamash | : 
, F. “hurram- 

asq Killa K hurramabad Kh ) 
oO abad 

. yell 

Madrasa Hlouz Khas | " 
| ) Jeni 

rasa Feroz Sah 
i Delh: 


Madras: Malaband, Apeer 
Madrasa Muakbara Shehzada Pateh 


Khan Delh: 
Madrasa Feroz Sahahi Delhi 
Madrasa Hlumayun Delhi: 
Madrasa Makbara Hlumayun Deth: 
Madrasa Khabrul Manazi! Leth 
Madrasa Ahd-e-Jehanyt Dekh 
Madrasa Darul-Baqga Delhi 
Madrasa Shah Abdul Rahim Delhi 
Madrasa Gaziuddin Delhi 
Mrdrasa Sharlud Doula Delh. 
Madrasa Shah Walimullah Delhi 
Madrasa Shah Fakhruddin Chishti  Deth 
Madrasa Mutt! Sadru-uddin Khan Dell; 
AGRA 
Madrasa Zainuddin Khwan) Nera 


Madrasa Shah Rafluddin Muhaddis Acta 
Madrasa Khas 


) Avra 
Madrasa Azam Negra 
Madrasa Alva Jama Masjid Avra 
Madrasa Mulla Zahid Neorg 

adrasa Akbar Azam r tehpur 
Seekr; 
Madrasa A bul-Paz. 

ul-Pazat Fatehpur 

Seekri 


Madrasa Sikahder Lod 


" Muthra 
Madrasa Qazi Rati-uddin 


Bee ina 
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S \o Vane of the Institution P| Ce. Ss No. Napie of the Justiideon =e 
VIAL WA 77. Madrasa Pattan 
| rr aes “ Surat 
49. Madrasa Sikandar Loud Narwat Beeeorast (Haji Zahid Bais 
79. Madrasa Marjan Sahib Surat 
PUNJAB 1 
BENGAL 
S50. \ladras) lhailhinder ; oF r a autyi 
= : ar PPO, 
S| Madrasa Moluana Abdul Karim Lahore 80. Madrasa Bukhtyar a ¥ | 
5?. Madrasa Masjid Wazir Khan ihahore 81. Madrasa Ghavasuddin Lukhnouti 
53. Madrasa Sheikh Hamid Qadri Lahore §2. Madrasa Dars Bara \ satel 
54. Madrasa Qalee; Khan | auhore 83. Madrasa Teela Isiahi-poor 
SS. Madrasa Mulla tladi Muhammad Liuhore 84. Madrasa Gsour Ciaur 
56. Madrasa Mian Tauimoor Lahore $5. Madrasa Nawab Shaesta Khan loacca 
57. Madrasa Wace Lido Lahore 86. Madrasa Masjid Khan Muhammad lacca 
58. Madrasa Muhammad Zahir Lahore 87. Madrasa Faizullah Azampoor 
S59. Madrasa Abul-Khair Khair Gary 83. Madrasa Kathra Nlursidabad 
60. Madrasa Abu-ul-Hasan Khan Lahore 90. Madrasa Munshi Sadruddin Bohar 
61, Madrasa Sheikh Bahlol Lahore | ‘a 
PE apa LT as es MALWA AND RAJPUTANA 
2, adrasa Faz OQac ahore 
63. Madrasa Mulla Khawayt Lahore fadrasa Shadi-abad Mando e 
91. N 
64. Madresa Shetkh Jan ‘\tuhammad 92. Madrasa Chittour 
sSuhbarw: | ahore ae SE. ; ae, 
auer ware) re R ‘ 93 Madrasa Sultan Mehmood Khilj Sadi-abad 
65 \Miadrasa Mulla Abdu aki Sialkot | Ee ' 
eee baa wa: 94. Madrasa Mahmood Khiljt Sarangpoor 
66. Madrasa Shaikh Chill [hanaisar . e | = ae 
‘7. Mad Sher Shah S x 95. Madrasa Niswan Ghayasuddin Sadi-abad 
adgurasa OCT hank NSOOTI arnou E 
. 96 Madrasa Zafar-abad /atar.abad 
GUJIRAI 97. Madrasa Ujjain Ujjain 
65. Madrasa Abu Yousal Pottan KASLIMIR 
69. Madrasa Makhdoom Alam Pattan | ; 
oe. . R | 98) -Darool-Uloom Kashmir 
70. Madrasa Khan Sarwar Naiharwala ' 
Pattan 99. Darool-Uloom Kashmir 
71. Madrasa Sarkhaiz Sarkhaiz 100. Madrasa Hussain Chak Kashmir 
72. Madrasa Alya Alwia \hmadabad 10], Madrasa Hussain Khan Kashmir 
73. Madrasa Sultan Malhimood Baigrah ; 
74. Madrastul Ulma \hmadabad | DECCAN 
75. Nladrasa Shaikul Islam Ahmadabad > :, 
? ; , 102. Madrasa Roob:uddin Lari Burhanpoor 


76. Madrasa Shama Burhani Usmanpoor r ~ it Madrasa Burhan Shah Rurhanpoor 


‘OS. Nladrasa 


106 NMladrasa 

(O?. Nladrasa Buehdad 
1OS. Madrasa Asna Ashria 
1O9 Miudrasa 

110 Madrasa 

lll. Madrasa 

12. Madrasa Siftulla 


13. Madrasa 
\ladrasa Chahar Meena 
Madrasa Muhanimad Kin 


Khanoou loos} 
116 Madrasa Shah Mlusatir 
117 Madrasa 


Joomla 
LIA, Nladrasa Farooqiya 
VNIADRAS 
119. fiadrase Wala Jah 
[20 Darul-L loom Teepu Sultan 


OU DEH 


121. Madrasa Saeed.uddin 


JAUNPOOR 


[25 Madrasa Qazi Shahabuddin 
126. Madrasa Moulana 
[2 Madrasa Mulla 
Shams Bajpa 
Madrasa Mulla Baqi 
Madrasa Mulla Nooruddin 


Madrasa Malimood Gawan 


\meenul-Mulk 


Nladrasa Shaikh Llafiz Alam 
Madrasa Shah Peer Muhanimad 


\ilah Dad 
Vichmood, 


\h} 


Si 


Vame of the Institution 


\omed Shah Behmin: 


iin 


Mee! 


Madrasa Nizamya Feerangi Mebhial 


hid 


Placi 


Baidar 
Csulbarga 
Croulkanda 
\Vhimadnaga: 
Ahmadnagar 
Iwandha 
Burhanpoor 
Biyapool 
Buyapoor 
Douluta-bad 


llyderabad 


1 \ derab 1c 


Vuran 


mabad 


Hyderabad 


Yuran mabad 


Miudras 


Suraned 
pattam 


lL ucKNoW 
Subaly 
Fis KNOW 


uckKnow 


Jaunpool 


AUN POO! 


lounpool 
lounpool 


lounpoot 


5. No. 


}30 
(31. 
| 32. 
| 33. 


| 34. 
|35. 
136 
)37. 
138. 
|39. 
140. 
[4]. 
|42. 
143. 
144. 
145, 
|46r 
147. 
14s 
149. 
150. 
ISI. 
152. 
153, 
154. 
155, 
156. 
157. 
(58. 
159, 


160). 
l6l. 


; - = ‘ ; a 
Naine of the Institution. Place. 


Madrasa Multi Sayed |4ubarak Jounpoor 


lounpoor 
Jounpoor 


Madrasa Mulla Hafeez 

Madrasa Mulla Sheikh Hlamid 
Madrasa Mulla Sheikh Muhammad 
Mah 

Madrasa Muhammad Ala 

Madrasa Meer Muhanimad Malieh 
Madrasa Mulla Sadar Jehan 
Madrasa Mulla Shamsuddin 
Madrasa Meer Muhammad Askari 
Madrasa Moulvi Sanaullah 
Madrasa Saved Ziauddin Khan 
Madrasa Moinuddin Hakuak 
Madrasa Multi Deyanatullah 
Madrasa Sheikh Ruknuddin 
Madrasa Abdul Baqi Khizri 
Madrasa Ustadnl Muluk 

Madrasa Mulla Madari 

Madrasa Mulla Muhammad Sadiq 
Madrasa Mulla Wahab Uddin 
Madrasa Mulla Jamil 

Madrasa Bibt Raba 

Madrasa Is'amuia 

Madrasa Chasma Rahat 


launpoor 
Jounpoor 
}OUNPOOF 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
hounpoor 
Jounpoor 
lounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Frounpoor 
hounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Jounpoor 
Cray! poor 


Madrasa Mulla Abdul Salam Daiwuh 
Madrasa Mullah Amanullah Ranaras 
Madrasa Ali Kooli Tats 


Madrasa Khankah Multyan 
Madrasa Qazian 


Ciopamou 
Cropamou 


Madrasa Qazi Shahabuddin Gopamou 
Madrasa Qazi Mubarrak Sarah 
Muslimool Uloom CGopamou 


Madrasa Muhammad Ali Wala Jah .iopamou 
Madrasa Shaikh N zimuddin 


Allah Din Rizvi Khairabad 
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Vane 


162. Madrasa Qadymia 


163. Madrasa Hakim Mehdi 

164. Madrasa | akhrul-M urrabba 
L65 Madrasa Shah Afzal! 

166. Madrasa Hasan Raza Khan 
167. Nawab Mubammad Khan 


168. Madrasa \lya 
Madrasa Hafiz-ul-Moolk 
Madrasa Hatiz-ul-Moolk 
17!. Madrasa 
\Mladrasa Najeebul-Doula 
173. Madrasa 

4. Madarsa Ainoo! Mulk 
175. Madra-a Zulfigar-ul-Doula 
170. Madrasa Hameed-ullah 
177. Madrasa Abul-Waiz 
17& Madrasa Rooknia 


e rs 
od a 


"ria, wea . 
= = - 2 . ied - 
~ ” 2 44 "ded Ld? a er . a 2 4 


Of the IMSttiution. 


P| iC¢ 


Khairabad 
Fateh CGrarh 
Parkhabad 
Allahabad 
baizabad 
Parkhabad 
Rampur 
Peelibhit 


Shahjahanpuy 


Baraily 
Daranagaa 
Badayun 
[slainabad 
Bandh 

Sandila 
Hergam 


Kakoury 
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iaev: dia 
slamic Libraries of Mediaeval In 


old | 
the Institution. Place. 

No. Name of ae 

i. Khazana Amra Qutub-uddin Aybak Lai 
| hana Balban 
; “ Bin Tughlaq ka cat 
Be icns Shahi Delhi 

tub Khana Feeroze 

; oe Khana Akhi Sira) ner | 
6. Kutub Khana Tatar Khan de 
7. Kutub Khada Humayun | ks 
8 Kutub Khana Syed [brahim De | 
9. Kutub Khana Sahahajani pen 
10. Kutub Khana Zaibun Nisan Deibi 
lt. Sahahi Kutub Khana Delhi 
12. Kutub Khana Dara Shikoh Delhi 


13. Kutub Khana Shahi Qilla Moualla Delhi 
14. Kutub Khana Shah Abdul Aziz Delhi 
15. Kutub Khana Mufti Sadruddin 


PUNJAB 
16. Kutub Khans Qazi Khan Lahore 
17. Kutub Khana Mulla Abdul Hakim Sialkot 
SIND 
18. Kutub Khana Abu Muhammad 
~  Mansoori Mansoora 
19. Kutub Khana Dilawar Dilawar 
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240) 


S Vo. Vane of fhe /nsrittition. 
20. Kutub Khana Abbasia 

21. Kutub Khana Babar 

22 Koutub Khana A} bart 

23 Nutub Khan Faizi 

2 Kutub Kk hana Jehengir 

25 Kutub Khana Abdul Rahim Khan 


Khonan 
6 Ki tub I. hana Samsams-ud-doula 


Am) id 


’ 


- Kutub Khana 
A]: Shah \Sebhar 


Mioulana 


| : 

‘ Kutub Khana Hakim Noor-uddin 
29 Kutub Khana Mufti Inam-u!lah 
3) Kutub Knana Imdad-doul-ala 


GUIRKAI 


5] Kutub Khaha Sahaht 
(2. Kutub Khana Pattan 
Kutub Khada Masnad Ali 
4. Kutub Khana Ahmed Bin Sulman 
Muhammad lahu 


» Kutub Khana 


Patni 


6 Kutub Khana Alvia 
‘7. Kutub Khana Makhdoom Ibrahim 


t Kutub Khana Madarasa Hydayal 


Mukesh 

9 Kutub Khana Sailya 

10) Kutub Khana Wali-ullah 

‘l Kutub Khana Wazir Asi! Khao 
4 Kutub Khana Sulman 

43. Kutub Kkana Momin Khan 

4. Kutub Khana Abdul Lati! Diwan 
ds 
416. Hutub Khana Mehakma! Qazi 
4/. Kutub Khana 
48 Kutub Khana Shaikh Khizro 


(aural 
Pattan 
Walliral 


Laura 


Naihar-wala 
Pattan 


\hmadabad 
Viimadabad 


\omadabad 
\imadabad 
\imadabad 
Lslijrat 

\hmadabad 


( amba\ 


\Vimadabad 


\homadabad 


Anmadabad 
Ahmadabad 


$0. Kutub Khana Mchakmai Qaza 


22/7 
NY. No. Namie of the Institttion Place. 
49. Kutub Khana Champanir Mehak- 
mai Qaza Japanair 
Achrooch 


$s}. Kujub Khana Hakim Reoh-ul-Allah Ahmadabad 


§2. Kutub Khana Mculana Ishaq 


53. Kutub Khana Mubammad Usman Usmanpoor 
$4. Kutub Khana Shaikh Ahmad 
Khatoo Gujrat 


$§ Kutub Khana Shah Alam 
VDACCAN 


$. Kutub Khana Adil Shah 

47. Kutub Khana Goulkunda 

SB. Rutub Khana Sultan Ibrahim Sirqi 
59 Kutub Khanu Shaikh Hussain 

6% Kutub Khana Mir Muhammad Ali 


6) Kutub Khana Khankah Shah 
Musalhir 
62 Kutub Khana Nizam-ud-Doula 


Nasir Jang 
63. Kutub Khana Nawab Salar Jang 
64 Kutub Khana Montivi Qamaruddin 
Azad 
65. Kutub Khana Darah Kooh Khan 


66 Kutub Khana Saraari 


Baijapoor 
Goulkunda 
Jaunpoor 
Jaunpoos 


Mursadabad 
Aurangavoad 


Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 


Auradgabad 
Hyderabad 
Bhopal 


67. Kutub Khana Nawab Wazir-ud- 


Doula 


MADRAS 


Tounk 


68. Kutub Khana Nawab Muhammad 


Ali Wala Jah 
6). Kutub Khana Am 
70. Kutub Khana Teepu Sultan 


71. Kutub Khana Khandaish 


Madras 
Madras 


Maisoor 
Sarnaga- 
pattam 


Burhanpoor 
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S. No. Vame of the Institution Place. 4, Salateen-i-Hind ki Elmi Sarparast.. 
72. Kutub Khana Mkhmood Gawan Reidar §. Tadhkirrai-Ulmi Hind by Moulvi Mamluk Ali, 
Urdu tranilation by Muhammad Ayub Qadri, 

AOUDH M.A. 
73 Kutub Khana Shahan-c-oudh Lucknow 6, Tarajimul Fuzala by Moulana Fazal-e-Imam 
74. Kutub Khana Madrasa Nizamia Lucknow published by All Pakistan Htstorical Society. 
7S. Kutub Khana Behrul-Uloom 7. Mathirul Umasa by Ghulam Ali Azad. 
ecrany! Mahal fiucknoyv 


8 Bazm-i-Mamiukia by Sabahuddin Abdur 


76 KRutub Khana Mujitehdeen Lcouknow Lucknov 
Rehman. 


NKutub Khana Moulvi Abdu! Oadir Ghousi 


78. Kutub Khana Muktyan ¢ mopamo CGsopamo 9. Tareekh-i-Mashikh-i-Chist by Khahg Ahmed 
79. Kutub Khena Abdul Jalil Biloram Bileram Nizam, 

SU. Kutub Khana Anwarya Kakourt 10. Bazam-i- Taimuria by Sabahuddin Abdur 
5 | Kutub Khana Abdul Basith Oannoug Rehman. 

> oe uti i | Tabee a. - . ] i 
es VOTOD SPADE SAREE oh eae 11. Hayat-e-Hafiz Rehmat Khan by Syed Altaf Ali 


Baselvi. english translation by Professor Mohd. 


RLHAILKAND 
Hamiuddin Khan. 


Ss3. Kutub Khana Syed Ffarrcuk Al 12. Tareekha Sindh by Moulvi Rivasat Ah Nadvi. 
lalali Banavun =e ie 
$4. Kutub Khana Hafiz-ul-Mulk Hatiz 13, Gujrat ki Tamodunt Tareckh. 
Rahmat Khan Bareilly 14. Islamic Nizam-e-Taleem ka Choudasau sala 
$5. Kutub Khana Hakim Saeed-ullah \onula Muraqga by Multi lntezamullah Shahabi 
86. Kutub Khana Ghulam Hazrat Gourakh- 1S Musalmanan-e-Hind-Pakistan ki Tareekhai 
Poo! . | 
S/. Kutub Khana Rampur Rampur Taleem by syed Nausha Alt and Mult 
SS Kutub Khana Moulana Ziauddin Jaipu Intezamullah Shahabi. 
A ~ 
16. Alminhaj by Dr. Ghulam Mohiuddin Suh. : 
In preparing the two lists of the important educa- 17, Raud-i-Kauthar by Maulana Mohd. Ikram, 
Ob Tule : ‘ ‘S10 ded b ( Vi) ; 9 
tional institutlons and librarie unded by the Muslims 48. Promotion of Learning nnder Muslim rule, by 4 
in medieval Indla, the following works have proved very Narendranath Law E 
uselnl : 
Hindustan Ki Qaeceem Islami Darseahai by 


Moulyvi Abul Hasanat Nadvi. 


°° fee... oe 


Z Farishta. 


}. Asarus-Sanadid by Sir Sved Ahmed Khan, 


INDEX 


A-ala Gauhar, Shah Ala , 
Aitab, Emperor. I]. 114 


\bbas, shah, (Ruler of Persia)- 125. 216 
\bdul Aziz, Muhaddith. 6] 
Abdul Aviz. Shah 14. 146, 147, 148. 149. 15? 


\bdul Azix Shetkh. 423 
\bdul Ahad, Sheikh. 9] 
Abdul Ali, Moulana 139. 151. 152 
Abdnl Ali Barjandis, Allama. 210 
\bddu!l Hakim Sialkoti, Mulla. 9] 
Abdul Has Moulana SU 57, 147. 148 168 
\bdul Haq, Sheikh. 32, 143 
Abdul Latil Shah. Bhital S2. 146 
Abdul Nabi, Sheikh, Sadrus Sudur 83 
Abdu! Qadir, Mulla Badauni. 85, 166 
Abdul Haq, Moulana, (Muhaddis Delhvi). 90, 94. 159 
Abdul Jali! Wasti. Biluram) 103 108, 152. 153. 
Abdul Ghani, Moulans. 145, 148. 149 
Abdul Oadir, Snan. {48 
Abdul Ali, Moulvi 167 
\bdul Wahid. Sheikh 79 
Abdul Baqi, 38, 9% 
Abdullah, Sheikh. 43 
Abdullah Sultanpuri, Sheikh, 45, 83 
\bdullah, Syed, Hafiz. 143 
Abdullah, Mir. ‘(68 
\bdur Kahman Jami, Moulana, 66 
Abdur Ralum, Sheikh, !43, 168 
\bdur Rahim, Shah, 102, 109 
Abdur Rab, Moulvj, 152 
Abdur Rashid, Aqa. 202 
Nbdus Salam Lahori, Moulana, 94, [49, [53 
Abdus Samad, Khawaja. (Shirin Qalam), 157, 138, 
1S9. 160, 167. 168 
\bu Saced, Al-Husaini. 103 
\bu Daud. [40 
Abu Shakoor Salmi. 135 


+ Alaudd 


: 144 . 
- Sheikh. | ? 
os Taspammed Nasay!, Qaz! 
\ 33 45 
Nast hh Sheikh : 
bu , . : mb: h : 
Aba Hasan Nad¥!. pie ai 67 
vi Qasim Gilani, Mir. ? 
A - 93 
Abul eat Nadir Zaman ms 16] 
bul “m (Akbaradt. § , 93 15. 165. 169. 
socee™ 5, §3, 84, 85, 86, 59, 7-: 


210, 213, 2LS, 216 


Pazi. --: 
Abt 5, 192. 209 8 


om Khan. 120 a 

adil Mohammed, Shah. 45 

ydil Shahi Kingdom. 69 aay 

afral Khan, Amirul Umara, 93, 2U-. 

afghanistan. 127, I4 

Pe Fakbarabad) 43, $2, 93, 94, 95, 109, 124 

Apmad Mabatami, Sheikh = 50° 

shmadabad. 50, 52. 67, 92. 95 

shmad Thanesaet, Sheikh. 36 : 

shmad Shah. «Kuler of Gujrat), 50, 65 

thmad Kehtu, Sheikh. 51 

Shmadnagar 69, 71, 120 

Ahmed, Malik. 69 70 

Ahmed Shah. (Ahmadnagar). 70 

Ahmed Sheikh, Muiiddid Alaf Sani, 91, 92, 143, 149 

Aijazul Lataif. | \S 

Amer, 23. 24, 33, 34, 124. 

Ameri Gate, (Delhi). 7, 106. 

Akbar (Mughal Emperor). 8. 13, 16. 17, 18, $2, 
58, 59, 60. 62, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 82. 91, 93. 
97, 105, 118, 119, 120, 127, 135, 158, 159, 160, 
16}, 162, 166, 165, 166, 168, 173, 175, 188, 197, 
201, 204, 207, 212, 213, 215. 216 

Akbar Hl 111, 128. 241 

Akbarnama. $5, 175 

Mbatabad (Agra). 91, 202, 203, 204 

IeNasiri. 175. 122 

| ‘Jalaly, 175 

es 108 

mM Ahi, 12,15, 30. a1. 32 33. 3R 4 

aulah | Mir. 9] . ' : : i 214 


¢ a co r} 
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Alauddin, Sabir, Makhdoo 

Alauddin, Husain Shab (hance oh 34 ss 

SNlauddin Sultan (Bahmani). 65 eeu, 

Alauddin Ansari, Mulla. 150 _ 

Alameir Il Ee ine ; 

Al-Ghizzali, 179 

Alberuni’ Abu-R aki : 

Al-Baidawi ane oo maxim. 20,22, 185 194, 209 

Algiers 3 

Al-Mugqtadir, Qezi. 36 

Ali Hamdadi, Syed. 35 

Ali Shah, Mir Khan. 58 

Ali Khan, Raja. 62 

Ali Adil Shah {Biyapur). 69, 70, 12C 

Ali Khan, Mulla 79 ee 

Ali Mardan Khan. 93. 127 

Ali Akbar, Syed, 102 

Ali Quli, Mulla. 151, 153 

Ali Vardi Khan. 155 

Alt Husain Kashmiri. 168 

Ali Tirmizt. 175 

Ali Hussain Khan, Sayyid. 213 

Alexander. 100 

Amad Nama. 174, 177 

Amanat 200 

Amar Charitra. 208 

Amarnath. Shaida, Pandit. 208 

Amar Prayash. 208 

Amar Singh. 208 

Amar Singh. Rai, Khushdil. 198 

Amanullah Banarsi. 151,153 

Amir Hasan. ?8 

Amir Khan. 31, 127 

Amir Khusrau. 12, 15, 28. 29, 30, 32, 35, 78, 164, 
175 

Anand Rup. 198 

Anand Raj. 206 

Anand Kunwer, 209 

Anand Ghan Goshain, Khush. 208 


Andulus (Spain). 3 

Ansari, Hakim. 20, 21 
Anwar-i-Suhaili. 175, 192 
Anis. 200 

Aprokha Niyoti. 206 

Aqaid i-Akbari, 65 

Aga Raza. !6I 

Aqil Khan Razi. 103 
Agqidat:us-Shahabia, Kisala. 48 
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+ pelht) 

: Col ge s 9 
ypabie 52, 6 
yrabia. x 
\ram oe 
ascot 60-6! 

pghu- | | tia 

arjapul Paywan Hieutenant-Governo 


ant Kher 5()9 
arvabhat. Jak 20 I 
3 I” 1taZ \dahal). LZ 


yaverta 

Pe nand Rano Begum (Mun 
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Aristotle f 19. foe 
AraoV! Pyroz 
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Acair. - | | e 
re ral Mazindrant, ee 
‘ ° S(). Z 4 , 
a i. \finister- 903 
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